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INTRODUCTION 


Gorky played an exceptional role in the development 
of literature in the 20th century. This role may be evalu- 
ated differently, but it cannot be ignored. Gorky was one 
of the founders of that literary movement which grew 
into a powerful and multifaceted phenomenon and 
became known as socialist realism. One observer, himself 
outside this movement and by no means enthusiastic 
about it, declared: ‘““The official significance of socialist 
realism extends from the White Sea to the Adriatic, 
from the Yangtze to the Elbe, embraces a thousand 
million people, a third of humanity... Socialist realism 
is a phenomenon which cannot be assessed _ using 
the traditional scales of measurement.” The writer who 
laid the foundations of this grandiose phenomenon 
often appears in the guise of a bronze figure solemnly 
installed on a pedestal. However, Gorky was a living, 
creative personality with his own life-story, his aspi- 
rations, inclinations and contradictions. The course of 
his life was closely bound up with the time and the place 
in which he lived and worked. 

Gorky grew up within the mass of the backward 
population which lived in Russia a century ago. From his 
childhood he closely observed the Russian petty bour- 
geoisie and the life-style and mores of those patriarchal 
strata of the Russian peasantry who made up the bulk of 
the population. This was a milieu full of contradictory 
socio-psychological qualities, and from his early years 
Gorky came across an almost animal egotism, the power 
of primitive instincts, indifference to everything except a 
full stomach and a resignation to circumstances which 
easily combined with explosions of ungovernable, sponta- 
neous cruelty. As if in deliberate contrast to this, Gorky 
carried within him from the very start of his chosen 
path the concept of an individual possessed of very 
different qualities, an individual open to the world and 
to his fellows, an individual free from bondage to 
circumstances and capable of action, creativity and 
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struggle. He sought to discover the characteristics of 
such a Man written with a capital ‘“‘M” (and it was he 
who introduced this concept) in actual people and to 
embody them in his characters. It was not enough that 
this Man should exist simply as an ideal, as a concept of 
what ought to be—Gorky sought to find him in real- 
ity, desired to see, and depicted him existing as a 
genuine part of that reality. To begin with this found 
expression in the heroes of his early prose, in people 
whe had sunk down to the very bottom of society, 
who had renounced their position in society in order not 
to have to obey its unjust laws. He drew his material 
from his own impressions: in his youth he had, like his 
own heroes, travelled across the whole of the south 
of European Russia (not in search of work, as they did, 
but in search of the truth about men). The central 
characters in Gorky’s first novels—Foma Gordeyev and 
Ilya Lunev—are men who are unable to accept the 
norms of a society based on private property. 

This, however, was only the prologue. Gorky’s true 
heroes appear at the turn of the century, and they appear 
in the form of proletarian revolutionaries. In their charac- 
ters, in their actions and their faith, Gorky found the 
expression of his own aspirations and his own faith. In 
the Marxist teaching on the movement of human society 
towards communism, in the experience of revolutionary 
struggle for socialism, he saw the promise of a better 
reality, the path which would lead to a change in existing 
circumstances. From that moment on, Gorky became a 
writer of the socialist proletariat; he speaks in its name 
and judges reality from its position. For many years 
the dominant feature of his literary thinking will be 
the concepts of scientific socialism. Nor did he merely 
base himself on these concepts, but himself made a signifi- 
cant contribution to socialist ideology: many of the ideas 
he advanced became part and parcel of its arsenal 
of thought. 

Gorky also linked his own life with the revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat. He drew close to Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks, was involved in the illegal activity of 
the Social-Democratic Party, and took part directly in 
the revolutionary events of 1905. As a result he was 
persecuted by the tsarist government. In 1901 he was 
exiled to Arzamas, then a remote provincial town. In 
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1905 he was imprisoned in the Peter and Paul Fortress, 
and the following year he was obliged to leave Russia. 
He then spent about eight years abroad, a page in his 
biography by no means unusual for a Russian writer. 

Far more important, of course, are the literary 
results of Gorky’s involvement in the liberation struggle 
of the proletariat. In the person of the engine-driver 
Nil in the play The Petty Bourgeois, the Russian 
worker was presented for the first time as the master 
and transformer of life. His novel Mother, in which he 
seeks to draw a literary picture of the emergence of the 
proletarian revolutionary movement in Russia, is deserv- 
ing of its world renown. The central character of the 
novel, Pavel Vlasov, was the prototype of those real 
heroes who, ten years later, radically altered the course of 
Russia’s history, and consequently the history of the 
world. Similar characters are to be found in the play 
Enemies. 

Gorky’s works cover a wide range of social reality. 
Alongside the driving forces of history, he also looked 
at the traditional forms of life and thought which had 
served as the springboard for his own formation and 
self-definition. The short novels ‘“Okurov” and ‘The 
Life of Matvei Kozhemyakin”, his autobiographical 
trilogy, and many of his stories and essays are set 
against the broad backdrop of Russian life. Gorky was 
opposed to idealisation of the common people, and in 
this sense he renewed and creatively developed a tradition 
in Russian literature begun by Chekhov and Bunin. These 
writers did not avert their eyes from the negative aspects 
of popular life and the popular national character. In 
Gorky’s prose, the ‘“‘grim’’ truth about the dark, stagnant 
aspects of popular life resounds even more vigorously. 
The soul of the people, its mind, appear as a battle-ground 
between the positive principles rooted in human nature 
itself and the forces of ‘““Okurov” distorting that human 
nature. The image of Okurov society and thought is a 
negation not only of spontaneous petty-bourgeois atti- 
tudes, but also of age-old stagnation, spiritual underdeve- 
lopment, resignation to circumstances and indifference to 
good and evil. These qualities govern the psyche of 
the Russian character depicted by Gorky. In essence 
Gorky was speaking as a writer about the same things 
which Lenin discussed in his articles on Tolstoy—that in 
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the thinking of the backward, patriarchal masses of the 
Russian people, spontaneous protest and patriarchal 
backwardness had been interwoven for decades. 

The power of “leaden vices” in the ‘multi-hued”, 
“confused” minds of his compatriots never caused Gorky 
to despair: “‘Although they ... weigh down on us, crushing 
to death innumerable wonderful spirits, the Russian is 
nonetheless sufficiently healthy and young to overcome 
them, and he will overcome them’’, he says in his 
novel My Apprenticeship. Gorky repeated this idea more 
than once in the years that followed. 

Many of Gorky’s works do not directly depict revolu- 
tionary activity, but even in the deepest recesses of 
the human mass Gorky discovers the continuing ferment 
of thought, the ferment of concealed human forces. It is 
these that the central character in his autobiographical 
trilogy accumulates within himself. The theme of this 
trilogy is to trace the emergence of an active attitude to 
life, which develops by reacting against the ‘‘leaden 
vices” of Russian reality, the weaknesses of popular think- 
ing and by absorbing into itself its best qualities and 
experience. 

The breadth of Gorky’s aesthetic assimilation of the 
world was reflected not only in the wealth of the 
material he drew from life, but also in his multifaceted 
approach to this material. Gorky combined powerful 
social thought with a writer’s inherent capacity to feel 
and suffer with man. It might seem that socialist reason 
should reject this feeling, demanding not that people be 
pitied but that their eyes be opened to their position 
and that they be called on to act and struggle. However, 
the sensitive perception of the artist evoked and sustained 
in Gorky precisely this sympathy for his fellow men. 
The position of the individual within reality had for 
too long appeared to him tragic and inescapable, and the 
writer strove to oppose this oppressive reality with hope in 
a new life, strove to inspire people with faith and a dream 
which would raise them above the bitter truth of 
facts. The very concept of socialism and the experience 
of revolutionary struggle to achieve it was, for Gorky, 
that principal dream, that main idea which would light 
up for humanity the path to a better fate. He placed a 
high value on the beneficial action of this very dream, 
this very desire for social change. The ability to believe, 
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to hope, to aspire he valued no less than the ability to 
realise these dreams, hopes and aspirations. 

In the play The Lower Depths one of the characters 
declaims: 


If no path can be found that leads 
To the realms of sacred truth, 
Then blessed the crazed mind 
That brings men soaring dreams. 


This is not a detail, an aside. These words express 
one of the aspects of Gorky’s view of reality and men. 
He used every means possible to inspire people with a 
hope which would strengthen them and ennoble their 
lives. This is why Gorky’s literary creativity contains 
both a realistic current which speaks the truth and 
seeks to reveal to the oppressed the actual situation 
and another current which, in addition to asserting the 
truth, and alongside that truth, seeks to support everything 
which in some way or other adorns reality or refuses to 
face reality, seeks to add something which does not 
exist in that reality. Sometimes this aspect of his attitude 
to the world reveals itself in an extreme form. In his 
reminiscences of Gorky, V. Khodasevich quoted a sen- 
tence from his letter to Ye. D. Kuskova in 1929: “I quite 
sincerely and unwaveringly hate the truth.” 

This, of course, is somewhat of a paradox, but it 
reveals Gorky’s complex literary position, a complexity 
manifest in one of his best works, the play The Lower 
Depths. Here truth and invention, proud assertion of 
human worth and pity for men are equally present. 
Compassion for men rather than the truth which oppresses 
them is preached by the wanderer Luka, perhaps the 
most enigmatic of Gorky’s characters. He tries to comfort 
people worn down by suffering, to strengthen their 
spirit, even if this involves painting a deceptively attractive 
picture of life. Satin, on the other hand, expresses a 
quite different attitude to his fellow men: he speaks 
of the truth and freedom which are men’s by right. 
Luka’s efforts collapse in the face of harsh reality and 
it would seem that Gorky is demonstrating the failure of 
comforting illusions. However—and this is very impor- 
tant—this in no way diminishes the attractiveness of 
Luka himself. If, on the lips of Satin, the ideas dictated 
by Gorky’s social reasoning resound only as declarations, 
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Luka retains to the end the attractive power of his love 
and compassion for men. 

This was also the source of Gorky’s interest in the 
phenomenon known as “god-building”. This strange and 
short-lived theory was based on the idea of a new 
proletarian godless religion. Its authors, the Marxist 
writers Bazarov, Lunacharsky and others, suggested the 
deification of the human collective and social progress; 
they argued that adoration of these realities and faith in 
them would be capable of organising the working people, 
arousing their energy and confidence in their own powers. 
It is not difficult to understand how Gorky came to be 
interested in ‘‘god-building’” —he saw in it that faith, that 
dream of which, so it seemed to him, men have such 
need and which could become for them a stimulus to 
action, to struggle. 

Gorky’s sense of compassion for men was subjected 
to its harshest test in the years of revolution, Civil 
War and dislocation. In the first months, and even years 
that followed 25 October 1917, he found it difficult to 
come to terms with the Bolshevik party which had 
taken power. He was troubled and repelled by the same 
factors which also blinded many others in that dramatic, 
uncompromising period—the inevitability of revolution- 
ary violence, its excesses and the dark wave of anarchy, 
lawlessness and spontaneous cruelty which accompanies 
any uprising of the masses. 

Gorky always remembered what he termed “Karama- 
zovism’”’ and ‘‘Karatayevism’’—the dark, stagnant forces 
which lay latent in the psyche of large but backward 
strata of the people. He witnessed the explosion of 
these forces in the events of 1917, and he doubted the 
ability of the revolutionary party to gain control of them. 
It seemed to him that the Bolsheviks were taking the 
revolution along a wrong, mistaken path, that they had 
unleashed it in the absence of the necessary conditions. 
All of this found expression in the cycle of publicistic 
articles entitled ‘‘Untimely Thoughts”, which he printed 
in his newspaper Novaya zhizn (New Life). 

There is no need to pass over in silence, as we often 
do, the problematical pages in Gorky’s autobiography. 
Gorky himself suffered traumatically as a result of his 
differences with the leaders of the revolution, with Lenin. 
“fT am living in spiritual contradiction with myself,’ he 
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wrote in a private letter in 1917, ‘“‘and can see no way out 
except in cultural work.” 

Gorky did indeed undertake enormous cultural work. 
The list of institutions, commissions and committees 
which he set up, headed or worked with during these 
years is almost inexhaustible. The main aim of this work 
was to preserve for the future all the cultural values 
of the present, together with the masters of culture who 
were the carriers of these values, to preserve them from 
the disasters and excesses of the day. In the words of the 
writer Olga Forsch, Gorky “made himself a_ bridge” 
between the intelligentsia and the new power. 

Gorky managed to resolve his most obvious differences 
with Lenin’s Party fairly quickly. Later he himself 
stated: ‘“From 1918, from the day of the base attempt on 
the life of Viadimir Ilyich, I again felt myself a Bolshevik.” 
This did not mean, however, that all the doubts and 
internal contradictions had ended. In October 1921, 
Gorky went abroad: his tuberculosis had worsened. One 
can also surmise that another reason was the writer’s 
desire to try to understand from a distance what was 
happening in his country—and even within himself. 
Gorky spent ten years in Europe, years of intense inner 
activity and mature literary works. He completed his 
autobiographical trilogy, wrote a number of remarkable 
stories—probably the best of his novellist work—and 
compiled brilliant essay—reminiscences (literary portraits 
as they are usually called) about people he had known: 
writers, revolutionaries, entrepreneurs. In 1925 he finished 
the novel The Artamonovs, an amazingly rich narrative 
depicting shifts in history through the generations of a 
merchant family. 

In 1924 Gorky went to live in Sorrento. Later he 
commented that here he spent four years in “stable and 
profound” tranquility. ‘““This blessed peace ... taught me 
to listen more attentively to the voices coming ... from 
Russia. Every day a couple of dozen letters arrived 
from there, and every day I could hear with increasing 
clarity that the noise of life was becoming more lively, 
more impassioned, more rebellious. Letters came from 
everywhere, from everyone...”’ These thousands of letters 
‘involved the writer once again in the life of the country, 
changed his concepts of what was happening there, his 
view of his compatriots. He came to realise ever more 
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clearly that Soviet Russia was the country that had 
nurtured him, where he was valued, read, published. As a 
result, his role in the spiritual and cultural life of the 
country grew, a role which became more truly his 
even while he was in far-away Italy. In this sense 
Gorky’s correspondence loses its purely private connota- 
tion and acquires a socio-historical significance and scale. 
Of particular importance were his contacts with other 
writers. Gorky received around 13 thousand letters 
from writers in Russia. 

In those years literary life in the Soviet Union was 
torn by struggle and argument between literary groups 
and trends. The revolution had split Hterature. It imposed 
a new search for answers to questions, apparently long 
since resolved, questions about the nature and purpose of 
artistic creativity, and about human life itself in a 
changing world. The answers inevitably differed, but 
this was not of itself the problem. The problem lay 
elsewhere, in the emergence of a literary organisation 
which claimed hegemony over literature, ascribed to 
itself the right to dictate creativity, to judge writers for 
errors, often alleged rather than actual. This was the 
Russian Association of Proletarian Writers (RAPP), 
which introduced into literary life the spirit of intolerance, 
intensification of political battle and offensively categorical 
judgements. Gorky resolutely condemned this practice, 
and tried to support his fellow-writers with words of 
encouragement. “‘I praise in order to ‘support’, to fan 
the spark from which a flame will perhaps burst into 
life,’ he explained in one of his letters. Behind this 
sharp struggle of trends he detected the real content of 
the literary process. He appreciated that the writers of 
post-October Russia, independently of the group they 
belonged to, faced the same task of artistically assimi- 
lating a wholly new, hitherto unknown reality. “It is 
with great concern that I follow the growth in Russia of a 
new literature,” he exclaimed in another letter. From the 
middle of the 1920s, still far away, he joined in the 
process whereby literature was emerging and defining 
itself in this new world. 

This was the Gorky who returned to the country of 
the October Revolution. He had become part of Soviet 
society and Soviet literature before he finally returned 
to the country itself. In 1928 and 1929 he spent a few 
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months in the USSR, visiting many different regions, 
and in 1931 he returned permanently. A new stage in his 
literary and personal biography had begun. His work in the 
cultural and public life of the USSR in the 1930s is too 
wide-ranging to be described here even briefly. Gorky 
himself jokingly remarked that he was no longer a man 
but a state institution, and this joke was very close to 
the truth. He became the head of the literary movement 
in the USSR, the pivot around which revolved creative 
energies. Under his leadership the First All-Union Con- 
gress of Writers (1934) was convoked, and a single Union 
of Soviet Writers created. Gorky’s speech at the congress 
and his articles on literature were received by the public 
as the validation of a new creative approach, as the 
theoretical programme of socialist realism. 

The consummation of Gorky’s literary career was 
the four-volume epic novel The Life of Klim Samgin 
(1925-1936). At this point a few words must be said 
about the way Gorky understood human culture. He 
was convinced that cultural values were created only by 
collective creativity. The creative individual merely crys- 
tallises the discovery already prepared for by the popular 
masses, the social collective. ‘Zeus was created by the 
people. Phidias embodied him in marble,” such was 
Gorky’s formula. The further individual creativity moves 
away from its collective source, the poorer it becomes 
in content and integrity. For this reason Gorky was 
sceptical in his assessment of culture and _ intellectual 
life in pre-October Russia. He did, of course, see and 
appreciate its wealth. It was no coincidence that he defend- 
ed Russia’s cultural heritage with such energy and 
anxiety during the years of revolutionary upheaval. At 
the same time, however, Gorky saw the culture of the 
preceding century as the product, basically, of individual 
creativity, and therefore as exhausted, declining and pro- 
ducing waste, vacillation and crises rather than healthy 
fruit. 

Gorky first clearly formulated this concept in 1909, 
in the article ‘“The Collapse of Individuality”, and he 
never thereafter seriously modified this view. In his speech 
at the First Congress of Writers, the most important 
speech in the last years of his life, he gave the same 
basic evaluation of the development of human culture. 
This concept gave rise to the idea of illustrating the 
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history of Russian social and intellectual life over forty 
years as reflected in the degeneration of individuality, 
an idea realised in The Life of Klim Samgin. The 
novel consigns to oblivion pre-October Russia and _ its 
bourgeois culture. 

The future of culture Gorky saw as linked to the new, 
contemporary upsurge of the masses, the socialist move- 
ment of the proletariat. And the people who embodied 
this movement were, for him, the main characters of 
history. 

The Life of Klim Samgin, as also literary career 
of Gorky himself, remained unfinished. One can only 
guess what the concluding pages of the novel would 
have been. Nonetheless, the essence of this last novel, 
and the meaning of Gorky’s entire literary biography 
are clearly comprehensible. 

The reminiscences of Gorky presented in this book 
will bring the reader echoes of that great life. In 
these reminiscences Gorky appears as the herald of 
socialist art and the author of its classic literature, and 
also as a man actively involved in literary life-—a 
fellow artist for some, an example and mentor for 
others, an unforgettable partner in conversation for 
still others. 


Vyacheslav Vozdvizhensky 


MEMOIRS 


Yekaterina Peshkova 


GORKY IN SAMARA 


The period in Samara is one of the most important 
periods in Gorky’s life. 

I shall not stop here to give a description of Gorky asa 
writer—that can be done by the literary critics. I shall 
simply remark that Alexei Maksimovich contributed to 
the Samarskaya gazéeta both as a writer and as a 
publicist. It was in Samara, in effect, that he became a 
professional writer. 

I shall describe briefly Gorky’s life in Samara and 
how I came to meet him. 

Alexei Maksimovich arrived in Samara in 1895. 
When I made his acquaintance (in the second decade 
of June, 1895), he told me that he had arrived in 
Samara on the 5 or 6 March.’ He had travelled from 
Nizhny Novgorod via Moscow. On arriving tn town from 
the railway station he went directly on foot to the 
Samarskaya gazeta. He had with him a small suitcase 
with books and a change of underwear. Someone from 
the editorial office found him temporary lodgings on, 
if 1 am not mistaken, Moskatelnaya Street. A few days 
later he was introduced to Maria Sergeyevna and Karl 
Karlovich Pozern by Alexander Aleksandrovich Smirnov, 
who worked for the Samarskaya gazeta and who had met 
Alexei Maksimovich when the latter came to the editorial 
office the day after his arrival, and had taken an interest 
in him. They quickly became friends. 

Maria Sergeyevna took a great liking to Alexei 
Maksimovich. She and her daughter, Zinaida Karlovna, 
the wife of A. A. Smirnov, had a lively concern for his 
welfare and set about arranging his everyday life. They 
sent him to live with the family of Dmitry Sergeyevich 
Kishkin, the brother of Maria Sergeyevna Pozern. There 
they provided him with his own quiet room, albeit in 
the basement, and meals. 

Alexel Maksimovich arrived in Samara unwell, 
suffering from considerable nervous tension, and one can 
only express gratitude to Maria Sergeyevna for taking 
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him into the circles of her family and showing such 
constant concern for his well-being. 

Alexei Maksimovich never forgot the kindness shown 
to him, and in thanks for this concern he dedicated to 
her the second volume of his stories. 

Alexei Maksimovich was also well received at the 
editorial office of the Samarskaya gazeta. The then editor, 
Nikolai Petrovich Asheshov, the proprietor, the publisher, 
Semyon Ivanovich Kosterin, and the head of the editorial 
office, Yevgenia Semyonovna Ivanova, showed him great 
attention and took considerable interest in him. 

When I made the acquaintance of Alexei Maksimo- 
vich, he had already recovered his health somewhat and 
his nerves had settled down. This was during the time 
when he was publishing his ‘“‘A Few Days in the Role of 
Editor of a Provincial Newspaper” in the Samarskaya 
gazeta. Initially the title had been: ‘“‘“A Few Days in the 
Role of Editor in the Provincial Press’. This title was 
apparently to the liking of the type-setters, and they 
stubbornly persisted in setting it: each time the word 
“press” had to be replaced with the word “newspaper’”’ 
in the galleys. 


Yekaterina Peshkova (1878- 
1965) —daughter of Pavel Vol!- 
zhin, a nobleman from Samara. 
Having graduated with a Gold 
Medal from the gymnasium in 
Samara (renamed Kuibyshev in 
1935), Yekaterina Volzhina 
worked as a proof-reader with 
the Samarskaya gazeta (Samara 
Newspaper), where she first met 
Gorky. They married in 1896. 
She was actively involved in the 
revolutionary and public life of 
Nizhny Novgorod (renamed 
Gorky in 1932), and in the work 
of the Red Cross. At the begin- 
ning of 1904 she and Gorky se- 
parated, but remained close fri- 
ends all their lives. 

Yekaterina Peshkova wrote a 
series of reminiscences of Gorky 
and worked on the publication 
of his literary works. More than 
six hundred letters written by Maxim Gorky to Peshkova have been 
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“They like the foreign word,” said Alexei Maksimo- 
vich, laughing. 

At the time I had only just graduated from the Samara 
Gymnasium and I had been invited by Nikolai Petrovich 
Asheshov, the editor of the Samarskaya gazeta, to replace 
a proof-reader who had fallen ill. 

I was very nervous the first time I crossed the thresh- 
old of the editorial office. I had never before been in the 
big world of adults and now, on opening the office door, I 
heard noise and laughter. Alexei Maksimovich was 
standing on the table conducting them all as they sang: 
‘“Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus...” 

Afraid of interrupting, I stepped back and closed the 
door, but Asheshov ran after me and explained that 
they were holding a farewell party for Sergei Gusev, a 
fellow-member of the staff nicknamed ‘Slovo-Glagol”’. 
Nikolai Petrovich took me to the proof-reading room. 

My frightened reaction embarrassed the staff, and 
drinks with the mid-morning break came to an end: instead 
a Samovar was brought in and a boy from the printshop, 
“Nikita Yegorich’’, brought hot French buns, butter and 
sausages. In addition to the staff, Yevgenia Semyonovna 
Ivanova, the head of the editorial office, used to come, 
and Ivan Andreyevich Gusev, the director of the Zhdanov 
printing house where the Samarskaya gazeta was printed, 
also often called in. Semyon Ivanovich Kosterin, publisher 
of the newspaper, would also drop in. He was a very 
modest newspaper “proprietor” who seemed to be genu- 
inely embarrassed by his position. He was always willing 
to accommodate his staff, and in particular he began im- 
mediately to heed the opinion of Alexei Maksimovich, with 
whom he soon established friendly relations. 

Sometimes these mid-morning breaks lasted for quite a 
time. This was because Alexei Maksimovich began to 
describe some of the people he had met while travelling 
on foot around Russia. Sometimes Ivan Andreyevich 
Gusev would also recount a few stories. Alexei Maksimo- 
vich used some episodes from these stories in sketches, 
and then he signed them with the pen-name “Two 
G’s’’— that is, Gusev-Gorky. I remember the title of one 
such sketch—‘“‘The Nightingale’’. Another, if I remember 
correctly, was ‘“The Fire’, and a third was called 
“Three Thousand”’. 


Retold by Gorky, Gusev’s stories became far more 
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vivid and interesting. The royalties for these sketches 
conscientiously divided equally by Yevgenia Semyonovna, 
who gave one half to Gorky and the other half to 
Gusev despite the latter’s protests. 

During this period Alexei Maksimovich used the pen- 
names “M. Gorky’, ‘““M. G-ky’, “M. G.”’, “A. P.”, 
“X”, “An X”, “Don Quixote’, “‘Pascarello” and “Iyegudiil 
Khlamida’”’. 

I soon mastered the not very difficult skills of a proof- 
reader and worked at first two days running and then 
four days a week. From the start I noticed that only one 
of the staff on the Samarskaya gazeta— Alexei Maksi- 
movich—came to check his galleys. He read them very 
carefully, occasionally crossing a word out and replacing 
it with another, and expressing anger at crossings-out 
by the censor which sometimes made whole paragraphs 
meaningless. He would then rewrite the paragraph but 
not send it to the censor. Sometimes, as a result of these 
rewritten paragraphs, Semyon Ivanovich Kosterin, the 
publisher, was summoned to the censor for stormy meet- 
ings which at times went as far as threats to close down 
the newspaper. 

At the time Alexei Maksimovich devoted his whole day 
to the Samarskaya gazeta. At one time he used to cut out 
extracts from newspapers for general reviews and wrote 
his regular “By the Way” under the pseudonym “Iyegudiil 
Khlamida”* Sometimes he had to write his comments on 
the edge of a table strewn with newspapers and letters 
to the editorial office. It was at this same table that he re- 
ceived visitors who came with complaints and requests to 
write about some abuse, or a “proprietor” who burst in 
furiously demanding an explanation after reading in an 
issue of the newspaper about maltreatment of the workers 
in his factory. 

I recall his long and attentive conversations with 
“Nikita Yegorich’’, a twelve-year old boy wore his father’s 
‘ waistcoat over his shirt, and boots far too large for his feet. 
He used to bring the galley-proofs from the printer’s. 
Alexei Maksimovich asked him about his family, about 
the life of other boys who worked at the printer’s, and 
always obliged ‘Nikita Yegorich” to drink a cup of tea 
and eat some bread and sausage. 

I also remember his conversations with the maker-up 
Goryachkin. In fact, Alexei Maksimovich devoted consid- 
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erable attention to the lives of the workers at the printer’s, 
and in particular to the working lives of the youths 
employed there. 

During the hours I spent working with him in the 
proof-reading room I came to know Alexei Maksimovich 
better and grew very attached to him. 

Just before the New Year of 1896, on Alexei Maksi- 
movich’s suggestion, we put up a Christmas tree for the 
boys working at the printer’s and for the children of the 
typesetters. They were all given presents and a good 
table was laid. 

On New Year’s Eve the tree was lit up for the 
staff and invited guests. Everyone came in fancy dress. 
Alexei Maksimovich came dressed as a vagabond. 

The party lasted until 6 o’clock in the morning. 
Alexei Maksimovich walked home with me, and it was 
then that I agreed to become his wife. 

My decision was opposed by my family, especially my 
mother. She was afraid I was too young and inexperienced, 
and did not like the restless life Alexei Maksimovich 
had previously led. [ was asked to think about it, not to 
hurry. I agreed. At the end of January 1896, I was sent for 
a change of scene to stay with relatives in St. Petersburg 
and Kronstadt. This separation from Alexei Maksimovich 
only further strengthened my resolve. 

While I was in St. Petersburg I learned that my father, 
who had been ill for some time, had taken a turn for 
the worse, and I returned to Samara to find him on his 
death-bed. 

In my absence Alexei Maksimovich visited him every 
day, and would sit at his bedside for hours. They 
appreciated each other and became very close. Now my 
father, too, approved of my decision. 

Father was buried at the Vsesvyatskoye Cemetery in 
Samara. 

We decided to delay our wedding until the autumn. 

Alexei Maksimovich was finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to work with the editor, A. A. Drobysh-Drobyshevsky, 
and he accepted V. N. Marakuyev’s inviiation to become a 
special correspondent for the Odesskiye novosti (Odessa 
News) at the Nizhny Novgorod exhibition.’ In the 
middle of May he left for Nizhny Novgorod, where he 
also wrote for the Nizhegorodsky listok (Nizhny Novgo- 
rod News-Sheet)." 
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In his reports from the exhibition he remarked that 
popular arts and crafts were poorly represented, that the 
ordinary people were not taking part in the exhibition, 
etc. In Odessa censorship was less severe, so it was possible 
to publish there what could never have been published 
in Nizhny Novgorod. 

As a result of his comments in the Nizhegorodsky 
listok, Alexei Maksimovich was summoned time and 
again to appear before the governor, Baranov. 

Towards the end of the exhibition he received a 
proposal from Marchenko, editor of the newspaper 
Volzhsko-Kamsky Krai, to work for the newspaper in 
Kazan. Asheshov, who had also gone to work for 
the Nizhegorodsky listek tried to persuade Alexei Mak- 
simovich to stay where he was, while V. N. Marakuyev 
sought to persuade him to take up a permanent post 
in Odessa with the Odesskiye novosti. 

Alexei Maksimovich spent the winter of 1896-1897 
deciding where to work. He was attracted to Odessa be- 
cause it was on the coast, but worried about whether he 
would be able to bring about a change in the content of 
the Odesskiye novosti. He wrote to me: ‘In Kazan and 
Nizhny Novgorod I will retain the reputation of a lib- 
eral writer, in Odessa I will lose it.” 

He also thought about Samara, but he did not want 
to work on the Samarskaya gazeta while Drobyshevsky 
was the editor. 

Finally he decided on Nizhny Novgorod. 

By this time Alexei Maksimovich was already thinking 
of moving from newspapers to journals. 


Stepan Skitalets 


MAXIM GORKY 


Meetings 


In Samara the name and works of Gorky were already 
a universal topic of conversation. 

My friends in Samara told me that he was an inte- 
resting and original man. 

One day we were passing by an old, sombre, delapidat- 
ed house with a basement floor below the level of the 
pavement. My companion said to me: 

‘“‘l_ook—last year Gorky lived in that basement! And 
would you believe it, a work like ‘Old Izergil’ was 
written in conditions like that. One wonders where our 
friend gets his imagination.” 

He then began to describe Gorky the man: 

‘“‘He’s an extraordinary character! First of all, he’s very 
strong! A whole party of us once went for a picnic 
across the Volga, and he rolled along the river bank a 
stone so enormous that four of us together were unable 
to move it. And secondly, his whole life is like a fan- 
tastic story. You must get to know him.” 

The opportunity to make Gorky’s acquaintance, how- 
ever, appeared only in the spring of 1898, when the 
first two volumes of his works had just been published. 

In Samara they were sold out immediately. Hoping 
that my friend had already acquired a copy, I set out 
one fine spring day to go to his dacha on the bank of the 
Volga, where he was living with his family. 

I found him in the garden, in the summer-house, 
drinking tea with a small group of mutual friends. 

‘You've come just at the right time,” announced S. 
“Gorky has arrived today and will be here in a mo- 
ment!” 

The gate opened to admit a tall young man wearing 
a long mackintosh with a cape, a broad-brimmed hat and 
a light-blue Russian blouse. He was broad-shouldered but 
very thin, with a pale face and a small, fair moustache. 
In his irregular, rough-hewn face there was, at first glance, 
something sombre and harsh which seemed to hold 
every one at a distance. 
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The host went to meet his guest, who gave an unexpec- 
tedly friendly smile and took off his hat, revealing a 
mass of long, straight hair. 

This was Maxim Gorky. 

On coming into the summer-house with his host, he 
shook everyone’s hand. His own hand was long and 
large, and one could feel its physical strength. 

As soon as he began to speak, Gorky revealed 
himself to be a lively and witty conversationalist, simple- 
hearted and: sincere. His conversation had a winning 
friendliness and innate artistic talent. He seemed capable 
of enchanting his listeners with his continuing flow of 
stories, to which there was apparently no end and 
which were recounted without any literary finess in simple, 
ordinary language. The voice was low and gruff, with a 
marked Nizhny Novgorod accent emphasising the o’s. 

‘‘Most modern writers are bourgeois! There you are!” 
he said with a humorous grimace on his animated, 
expressive face. ‘‘They always try to evoke pity in the 
reader. They always forgive and justify the sinner, and 
that is wrong, superfluous, devil take it! What for? And 
they think up for the reader a timid deity who for- 
gives scoundrels because that is the kind of deity the 
bourgeois needs. The bourgeois reads his author who titil- 


Stepan Skitalets, nom de 
plume— Petrov (1869-1941) — 
first met Gorky in 1898. In the 
summer of 1900 they both lived 
in Manuilovka, where Skitalets 
was working on his novel ‘“‘Octa- 
ve’. On 17 April 1901, Gorky 
and Skitalets were arrested for 
having acquired, on the instruc- 
tions of the Nizhny Novgorod 
Committee of the Russian So- 
cial- Democratic Labour Party, a 
mimeograph to print pamphlets. 

Skitalets worked for the 
publishing house Znaniye, which 

* —* issued a three-volume collection 
‘<8 of his works between 1902-1910. 

Skitalets described his meet- 
ings with Gorky in the auto- 
biographical story “Meteor” 
(1913) and in his memorrs. 
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lates his nerves, is moved and feels himself a man. 
‘I can’t be a complete wretch!’ he thinks, and begins to 
respect himself again and feels reassured. That is what 
he needs the writer for, the scoundrel! But that isn’t what 
we need! Why serve the bourgevis! Don’t give him a god! 
Refuse him one! Let him live without one, let him feel 
himself a wretch, let him live without self-respect! That's 
what I say!’ 

Even then I felt in this modest writer a fighter 
filled with the desire to pass judgement on the upper classes 
and with a ready-prepared verdict: ‘‘No forgiveness!” 

Speaking of the changed concepts among the people, 
he recounted a small incident which had happened during 
his wanderings on foot...' 

“TI walked into a settlement to spend the night... A large 
settlement with rich Cossaks living well. They took a 
look at me and let me in. I began to talk with them and 
they became interested. They began to tell me about 
their needs and their complaints. They complained 
about all sorts of land restrictions on them, cursing 
the Moscalites. So I said to them: ‘You have a Sabre, 
don’t you?’ ‘Yes! ‘So, what are you waiting for?’ ‘And 
the tsar?’ they objected. Well, then I said a few things to 
them about the tsar. The next morning I was sent for 
by the village ataman, and those who had listened to 
me—the Cossaks—were also sent for as witnesses. The 
ataman came out, looked at me, frowned, didn’t ask 
me anything but turned straight away to the witnesses: 
‘Is it true that this traveller spoke about sabres and the 
like, and about the tsar?’ At that point one of them, a 
fine fellow with a large moustache, clicked his heels, 
twirled his moustache and declared in front of them all: 
‘No, he didn’t, and he said nothing about the tsar. How 
could we have let a ragamuffin like this say such things 
about the tsar?’ 

‘And he said ‘How could we have let’ so convincingly 
that the ataman was instantly reassured. 

‘‘Nonetheless they put me on a cart and silently drove 
me out of the village. I had already begun to think my 
hour had come, but after going abuut three versts 
along the road into the steppe they set me down and let 
me go,” 

Gorky told the tale brilliantly, with a Ukrainian accent, 
playing the various roles. 
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In the summer of 1899 I went to visit Gorky. The 
small town of Vasilsursk> nestled above the Volga on the 
summit of a sharply- peaked, steep, grassy hill, at the 
point where the river Sura flows into the Volga. This 
is one of the loveliest spots on this great Russian 
river. 

I found Gorky in the dining-room of a small apart- 
ment with low ceilings and dim windows. He was sitting 
on the floor and nailing up a box of children’s toys. 
Beside him stood a beautiful young woman, his wife, 
and a lively two-year-old boy was running round the 
room. 

On seeing me, Gorky threw down the hammer and got 
up onto his feet, smiling his attractive smile. 

“This is a nice surprise!’ he said, firmly gripping 
my hand. “So, you’ve finally come to see me! I’ve been 
waiting for you, devil take it! It’s boring here with no 
visitors! See what I’m doing? Tomorrow we’re taking the 
steamship back to Nizhny.”’ 

‘“T’m going there, too, and I called to see you on 
my way.” 

“And it was an excellent idea. We’ll have dinner, a 
night’s sleep, and tomorrow—on our way! Well, sit down, 
tell me all your news, and [ll knock in the last nail.” 

Having been introduced to Katerina Pavlovna, I began 
to talk about our acquaintances in the town. Gorky 
listened, still busy with the box. The nail proved to be 
capricious, would not obey but bent beneath the hammer. 
Patiently and persistently Gorky straightened it and began 
to hammer it in again. The nail bent a second time. 
I watched, smiling, and thought that among the various 
qualities this man possessed were, without question, pa- 
tience and persistence. 

“You bend,’ he spoke to the nail as if it were a 
person, “and I will straighten you out again!” 

Finally he succeeded in knocking in the nail and 
finished the packing. 

Katerina Pavlovna said very little, but was friendly: 
she gave off an air of sincerity, simplicity, and something 
very, very nice; ] immediately felt cheerful and open with 
them. 

At dinner they asked me about my past. I told 
them about my adventures, and they were particularly 
interested in scenes from the lives of choristers. This 
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fascinating world of poor singers who sang to console 
the sinful souls of their rich masters, this world of 
talented people whose lives were spent between the church 
and the tavern, was completely unknown to Gorky. They 
listened attentively, throwing knowing looks during my 
narrative. Finally he could not restrain himself any 
longer, banged his fist on the table and cried out 
enthusiastically: 

“Damn it, what a marvellous subject to write about!” 

“I already have,” I said. The Samarskaya gazeta has 
printed quite a few of my stories.” 

“I haven’t read them all! Did you bring them with 
you?” 

“I’ve brought... a few...” 

“Why didn’t you say so? Show them to me, I'll read 
them straight away! It’s all so very interesting!” 

We have finished dinner, so I took a few of my stories, 
which I had cut out of the newspaper, from my pocket and 
gave them to him. 

‘Well, you have a rest, and Ill read. Katerina, show 
him to the corner room!” 

Gorky came in to drink tea with a very contented 
expression on his face. 

“Well, I’ve read them!...” he declared, returning the 
cuttings to me. “I’ve heard a lot about you, and I’ve even 
read some of your things in the paper; I knew that you 
were an interesting writer, but even so these stories are 
better than I expected! You should do some more work on 
your stories, and then you'll be published in journals!” 

I was exceptionally pleased at this turn of events. 

“We'll collect your stories, add your verse to them, 
and then publish them all in a book! You should think 
of writing something longer!” 

I then told him that I had long thought of writing a no- 
vel, but that my newspaper work interfered: “I want to give 
up the newspaper, go away somewhere and write.” 

‘And what is your novel about?” 

I told him the content, and again Gorky listened 
attentively. 

‘Damn it, that could be brilliantly written, and it’s 
absolutely essential! It’s very important! Don’t you realise 
that writers like this are necessary now? You're an 
educated man, you’re one of the people, and so much has 
obviously built up here,’ he struck his chest. ‘You 
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know what?” he suddenly interrupted himself. “Drop the 
newspaper, come with me to Nizhny, and rent a room 
for eight roubles! You can dine with us, and you can 
write your novel to your heart’s content. You’ll have 
money after that! How about it?” 

I thought about it, and refused his generous offer. 

“No,” I said, ‘I can’t drop the newspaper for the 
moment, but permit me to take up your kind invitation 
in a year’s time. I would be happy to come and spend some 
ten days with you next summer, wherever you may be.” 

“Ten?” exclaimed Gorky in surprise. “But you can’t 
write your novel in ten days!” 

“Very well—a fortnight?” 

He laughed. 

‘“‘Let’s suppose you take a month or two, but it doesn’t 
matter!” 

He thought for a moment, twisting his moustache. 

‘“‘Here’s what we'll do: if circumstances don’t permit 
you to come now, then you must certainly come next 
summer. I’m quite serious. You absolutely must write that 
novel. Next spring I'll write to remind you and give you 
our address, and then you must come straight away. You’re 
not a lazy man, I hope? Come and stay with me, and 
I’ll force you to write!”’ 

And so it was agreed. 


The following summer there was some confusion 
over Our correspondence, and for a long time I did not 
know where Gorky had gone after Nizhny. Having none- 
theless decided to leave the newspaper and_ finally 
write the novel I had thought of, I left Samara and went 
to Moscow, where one book publisher, happening to 
learn that I knew Gorky, asked me to go and see him on 
behalf of the publishing house, and offered to pay my 
travelling expenses. 

It turned out that Gorky had gone to spend the 
summer of 1900 in the village of Manuilovka, near 
Kharkov, not far from Goltva. 

I was very happy to accept the publisher’s offer, and | 
left for Manuilovka at the beginning of August. Having 
arrived at a small railway station, I changed to a carriage 
for the remaining twenty versts, worrying all the way 
whether I would find Gorky. However, I had scarcely 
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driven up to the small, thatched stone cottage standing 
in an overgrown garden when Gorky ran out to meet 
me and, without further ado, embraced me warmly. 

I was about to say thai [ had come on a business 
matter, but he did not listen. 

“To the devil with it! It’s of no importance! I shan’t let 
you leave! Sit down and write your novel!” 

The little cottage in which we lived was a comfortable 
outhouse with a neat covered terrace in front of it, 
surrounded by fruit trees and sunflowers. 

I was given a room overlooking the garden and 
which opened into Gorky’s study; when, in the evening, we 
were both sitting in our rooms and writing, we were 
separated only by the closed connecting door. 

Gorky worked “like a shoemaker’’, with a band round 
his head so that his long hair did not trail on the paper. He 
worked assiduously until around two in the morning, and 
when I saw that there was still a light on in his room, I 
would try to carry on, despite my weariness, until he 
switched out his lamp. In this way he obliged mie to work, 
as it were. 

At nine in the morning the door leading to Gorky’s 
study would open slightly, and through it appeared 
Gorky’s head with its long hair framing a face that wore a 
humorous frown. 

“Get up!” he would growl at me in a deep voice. 

I got up, dressed, and went immediately to the dining- 
room for a cup of tea. Everyone had already gathered 
there: Katerina Pavlovna, her mother, Maria Alek- 
sandrovna, little Maxim with the maid, and a rather stout 
‘aunt’; Alexei Maksimovich sat at the head of the table 
recounting, as was his habit, something from his inex- 
haustible fund of reminiscences and the unusual adven- 
tures he had had at one time or another. 

And just what hadn’t happened to him: he drowned 
and he was on fire, hanging on his arms over a blazing 
barn but at the end of his narration he would always come 
out unscathed or, like the phoenix, arise again for new 
dangers and singular adventures. 

Following this invariably interesting morning cup of 
tea, we both went to our rooms and worked until 
dinner. As far as I know, Gorky was then writing 
his novel The Three following the publication of Foma 
Gordeyev. 
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At dinner Gorky displayed his wit, criticising the 
food with recherché comic comparisons, for the most 
part very apt, colourful and amusing; he was always in 
a cheerful and animated mood. 

Towards evening a neighbouring expert in chemistry 
arrived, a kind-hearted man of few words who wore 
glasses, a belted cotton shirt, and tall boots, and had a 
small, yellowish beard. Gorky spoke of him as a future 
force in the scientific world. I do not recall his surname 
now. A year later he died in Kiev, having accidentally 
poisoned himself during some chemical experiments. 

There were also some young people who used to call, 
and we would begin to play skittles, a game which 
Gorky enjoyed very much. 

On holidays boys from the village, friends of Gorky, 
would also come to play skittles, and then the sticks 
would break under the heavy blows, and the pieces 
of wood out of which the targets were constructed 
flew into the air. Gorky envied them and felt sorry for 
me because my throws, despite their strength, were 
often inaccurate. Thus we spent the time until evening 
tea. 

My work moved ahead rapidly, the novel had matured 
in my mind, had been thought through, and certain 
parts had been written down earlier. I needed only to 
work on the final version. 

Sometimes Gorky would look in on me and _ ask: 

“Well, how is work progressing? If you write in pic- 
tures, it will come out in pictures!”’ 

I would not show him the manuscript until it was 
finished. 

After ten days, or more accurately, nights of intense 
work, I took the finished novel to Gorky. 

He locked the door to his room and, alone with me, 
began to read out loud. To begin with he would, while 
reading, underline badly-phrased sentences or superfluous 
words with a pencil and say: ‘“Toss that out!’ or “That’s 
unnecessary!’ but then, as he became absorbed in the 
reading, he underlined less and less and almost stopped 
talking. Finally he began to read with marked pathos: 

“Well, you are to be congratulated: you have written a 
very good novel!” 

Gorky decided, however, not to let me out of his 
sight but to go with me and his family to Nizhny, where 
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I was to edit the novel for publication, and then settle 
there and write exclusively for journals. 

He believed that he had “called” me into major 
literary work, “fished” me out of the sea of life, brought 
me up out of the lower levels of the provincial press. 

It was indeed true that his affection, his warm 
friendship, his praise for my first serious piece of writ- 
ing, gave me considerable morai support, encouraged 
and inspired me and brought forth my vigour. 

Thanks to Gorky, the novel was sent to Zhizn (Life), 
then the best of the journals. It was entitled Octave. 

{ was not the only one Gorky treated in this way: in 
those days he sought out young writers in order to 
select from among them his “‘literary corps’, which he 
succeeded in doing with the appearance of the Znaniye’ 
almanacs and the brilliant group who co-operated in this 
enterprise. 

One day he took a small, bound book down from the 
shelf, gave it to me and said: 

‘‘Here’s another beginner. Read it and then tell 
me what you think!” 

I opened the book: it contained stories cut out of 
newspapers and glued carefully and accurately onto good 
paper. It had been lovingly done, bound in a good 
cover and gilt-edged, and one could feel the author’s 
affection for this little book, and his cherished dream that 
one day it would be published. On the back of the 
book, in gold letters, were the words: ““The Works of 
Leonid Andreyev”’. 

I read it and formed the impression that this was 
not a debutante but a mature belletrist, an experienced 
master of the word, an undoubted talent, I said as 
much to Gorky. 

‘‘He’s not merely a talent,” objected Gorky, ‘‘He’s a 
great talent.’ And he’s working with the Moscow Kuryer,° 
writes a Satirical column, earns a pittance, supports a 
large family and, so they say, drinks. You'll meet him 
when you go to Moscow: an interesting fcliow— young, 
very handsome! A colleague for yuu!” 

I did, in fact, rent a room in Nizhny for eight 
roubles as Gorky had advised, not far from Gorky’s 
apartment, with the quiet family of an elderly widow. It 
was an exceptionally small room, hardly large enough to 
hold the iron bed, two chairs and woman’s writing desk 
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which furnished it. However, it was very cosy. The lamp 
with a green lampshade gave a warm light during the 
long winter evenings, and my one smal! window with its 
calico curtain remained lit up till well after midnight. 

I went to dine at Gorky’s, and thus saw him every day. 

This was the honeymoon period of our literary 
friendship, when we both worked with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, believing in the imminent happy future of our 
country. 

All day, from morning to evening, people of every 
kind arrived in Gorky’s small and modest apartment, 
coming with requests for help not only with official 
business but also in private, personal matters. 

I know that he provided out of his own resources, 
then rather modest, money to support poor students and 
help workers in need. 

With extraordinary speed his name became known 
and loved among the ‘‘lower orders” of Nizhny Novgorod, 
the urban poor who were hardly likely to be able even 
to read his works. His name resounded as the name of a 
man who felt for any human suffering, and especially the 
suffering of poor and simple people. 

At the same time all kinds of prominent people were 
constantly coming from the capital to see Gorky over var- 
ious matters: artists, sculptors, actors, editors, public fi- 
gures. Revolutionaries also appeared. The visitors to whom 
Gorky gave up his days were not always people he liked, 
but they were always interesting: once, for example, | 
met at his apartment, about to leave, presumably after 
a long conversation, no other than the famous Nizhny 
Novgorod millionaire, the merchant Bugrov: he was 
wearing a long and expensive fur coat and a beaver hat. 
His intelligent face and broad beard matched his portly, 
imposing figure. He owned almost all the land in Nizhny 
Novgorod. 

My Octave appeared in the October issue of Zhizn in 
1900, and was immediately commented on in the newspa- 
pers. 

When an issue of the journal with the printed novel 
arrived, Gorky was even happier than I was: he leafed 
through it, read parts of it aloud, slapped me on the 
shoulders, laughed happily and kept asking: 

“Well? It must be nice to see your first thing in print, 
isn’t it?’? And then he added more seriously: ‘Now you 
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must write a second novel, better than the first, a third 
better than the second, and so on.” 

I immediately sat down to work on a new Story and, in 
addition, wrote verse almost every day. 

Each day, waiting for me to arrive for dinner, Alexei 
Maksimovich himself opened the door and impatiently 
asked: 

‘Have you any verse?” 

‘I! have!’ I answered with a laugh, and took sheets ot 
paper covered with writing out of my pocket. 

He hastily seized them from me and straight away 
began to declaim them out loud, badly but with great 
enthusiasm. 

After dinner we sometimes went to walk on the Slope 
or in the outskirts of town, trying to avoid, if we saw him, 
the tall, long-bearded Doctor Zolotnitsky, who had for- 
bidden his patient to leave the apartment in cold weather. 

On 17 April, 1901, Gorky was arrested and imprisoned 
in the Nizhny Novgorod prison together with twenty-two 
“accomplices”, the majority of whom were students; in 
addition to the students there was a worker and also two 
men from the district council who were arrested. 

After a fruitless search, the author of these lines was 
also taken to prison. The immediate reason for these 
arrests was an order sent by telegraph from St. Petersburg. 

The prison was old, with four round towers, one at 
each corner. Surrounded by a white stone wall, it stood 
outside the town. 

I was put in one of the four round towers—at the 
bottom of a round stone wall with a small window in 
the form of a narrow slit situated about two sazhens 
(fourteen feet) from the ground. 

Gorky was lodged in a similar tower. Four days later 
I was moved to the first Noor of the prison, into a large 
and dirty cell with several bunks which obviously served 
for holding criminals. 

The cell in which Gorky was being held was not far 
from my window. We were able to sec each other and 
talk when one of us was taken for exercise in the 
prison courtyard beneath the windows, and the other stood 
by the window in his cell. 

The rest were held in neighbouring cells, and therefore 
during his exercise period each of us could see his 
companions imprisoned behind the iron bars. 
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Just at the time when Gorky was being held in the 
round tower of the Nizhny Novgorod prison, Zhizn 
published ‘Song of the Stormy Petrel”’, which echoed 
around Russia “like a streak of sable lightning’. The 
journal was closed down immediately, and not only for 
publishing this poem. Nonetheless the voice of the poet 
imprisoned in the tower resounded across the whole 
country with greater force than if Gorky had remained 
a free man. 

When [f was summoned to the prison office for 
questioning, I was accused of taking part in propaganda 
among the workers together with Alexei Peshkov, a 
member of the painters’ guild. 

‘But that’s Maxim Gorky!” I protested, to which came 
the curt reply: 

‘According to the documents we know only of guild 
member Peshkov who is, on our information, a recidivist!’”’ 

Gorky had his own particular charm: not a week had 
passed before the guards, the warders, the convicts and 
even the prison governor and his two assistants were 
enchanted by this unusual prisoner. 

Gorky spent only a month in prison, but in this 
time “something in his chest’? began to trouble him: 
his health gave way, and he was transferred to house 
arrest...’ 


Nikolai Teleshov 
FROM “NOTES OF A WRITER” 


Once, in the winter of 1899, I happened to be passing 
through Nizhny Novgorod. [ was walking along some 
street or other when I met a tall young man with long 
hair, almost down to his shoulders. He was carrying 
some books under his arm. Despite the fact that I saw 
him for only a moment, I remembered the face, and also 
the slightly bowed figure and the clear eyes. 

The next day I read a letter signed by Maxim Gorky 
in a local newspaper. He was appealing to the town 
residents to fielp to organise a skating-rink on the river 
for the children of the poor, and asked for skates, straps 
and money’ to be sent to him at the address indicated. | 
availed myself of the address to call on him. When 1 
rang the bell, the door was opened by that same young man 
whom I had met on the street the day before. We intro- 
duced ourselves very simply, without any preliminaries. He 
took my hand—and his hand was large and powerful—and 
himself led me into the living room, called his wife, 
Yekaterina Pavlovna, and introduced me to her; then he 
left and immediately returned with a child in his arms 
who was wrapped in a warm blanket. 

‘And this is Maxim, my son,” he said with pleasure 
and affection. 

He took a small, warm hand from under the blanket 
and gave it to me, as if introducing us. Then he carried 
his son out and returned. He began to ask me about 
Moscow, about young writers, the majority of whom 
gathered at my apartment every Wednesday. He already 
knew many of them, but some he had only heard of. 
He was very interested in our circle and promised to visit 
us without fail so as to meet everyone as soon as he found 
himself in Moscow. 

‘‘How well you have organised it, and you live as 
writers should, as colleagues. The closer we are to each 
other, the more difficult it will be to hurt us. And there are 
many nowadays who would like to hurt us.”’ 

We had a long talk about the Art Theatre which had 
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just been formed in Moscow,” about the newspaper 
Kuryer, which had begun to unite together young men of 
letters, about the publishers’ exploitation of writers, 
about the near and distant future. When I left I had the 
impression of having known him for ten years. In actual 
fact I had only just learned that Maxim Gorky was the 
name of Alexei Maksimovich, and that his surname was 
Peshkov. 

From then on he always attended our ‘“‘Wednesdays”’ 
whenever he came to Moscow. 

Gorky had a very striking appearance: tall, rather thin 
and with a slight stoop; he had long, straight hair 
brushed back and falling almost to his shoulders, a 
small, light moustache and clean-shaven chin, deep-set, 
intelligent eyes and, in moments of particular pleasure, a 
charming, hardly detectable smile. Like many people 
from the Volga region, his speech was characterised by 
emphasis on the ‘“‘o’’, but this sound was soft and scarcely 
noticeable, giving his speech a touch of original simplicity, 
while his voice was deep and pleasantly mellow. Usually 
he wore a black linen shirt with a narrow belt and tall 
boots. 

Gorky loved and highly admired Chekhov. It was in 
connection with this respect for Chekhov that, in Novem- 
ber 1900, a noisy incident took place at the Art Theatre. 
This incident is fairly well-known and much has been 
written about it in reminiscences, but not as it actually 
was since, except for myself, none of those who have 
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written about it witnessed it. Some asserted that it hap- 
pened in the Crimea while the theatre was on tour, others 
said it occurred in St. Petersburg, while yet others have 
told it as if Gorky and Chekhov were sitting in the 
buffet and having a drink. 

The incident occurred in Moscow in the autumn of 
1900, when the Art Theatre was in the Hermitage on 
Karetny Ryad. That evening the theatre was giving a 
performance of The Seagull and not Uncle Vanya as 
many so-called ‘“‘eye-witnesses” have said. 

That evening Chekhov was not sitting among the 
public, but was back-stage, and only came into the 
auditorium at the end of the second act. He did not go to 
the foyer or the buffet, and did not see Gorky through 
the whole of the performance. 

Gorky and I were sitting together in the director's tox, 
and during the intervals we went into the small adjoining 
room, which was then the office of the director, VI. I. 
Nemirovich-Danchenko. Here tea was brought in to us. 
Beginning with the first interval, people from the audience 
began to come to this office, knocking at the door and 
calling ever more loudly and insistently for Gorky. 
Gorky himself was at a loss: 

“Why are they calling for me when the play is by 
Chekhov?”’ 

The shouts on the other side of the door, however, 
became more insistent. By the third interval they had 
become a loud cry: ‘“Gor-k-y!!”” 

Finally the door was forced open. The whole corridor 
was filled with people. There was thunderous applause 
and his admirers were wild with enthusiasm. However, 
Gorky not only did not bow in acknowledgement, but 
resolutely walked out of the office to the crowd and asked 
sharply: 

“What do you want from me? Why have you come to 
look at me? What do you think I am—Venus de’ Medici? 
Or a ballerina? Or a drowned man? This is unfitting 
behaviour, gentlemen! You are placing me in an awkward 
position before Anton Pavlovich. It is, after all, his play 
that is being performed, not mine. And, moreover, a 
wonderful play, and Anton Pavlovich himself is at the 
theatre. You should be ashamed, very ashamed, gentle- 
men!”’ 


The newspapers seized on this incident, mixed up the 
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facts, criticised things which did not happen and rejoiced 
at this opportunity to pit one trend against another, so 
that I, as the only witness to the whole proceedings, was 
obliged to publish in the Kuryer a letter to the editor 
describing the incident precisely and stating that Gorky 
spoke not to the entire audience in the theatre, as some 
of the newspapers were saying, but only to that section of it 
which, during the intervals, made a noise in the corridor, 
applauding and calling for Gorky during the performance 
of Chekhov’s play (Kuryer, No. 319, 17/XI, 1900). 

‘Thank you, my dear fellow,” Alexei Maksimovich 
wrote to me in November of that same year from Nizhny 
Novgorod, having read my letter in the newspaper. 
“To the devil with them! Let them write, let them 
criticise, etc. I shall also write and criticise. The result can 
only be of benefit to all. How are you? Do you see Andre- 
yev? I would like you to draw him closer to you—he’s a 
fine fellow, in my opinion, and talented. Drop a couple of 
lines to me, and I meanwhile warmly clasp your fine, 
friendly paw.” 

Reactionary newspapers, however, continued to blow 
up this incident, seeing it as a “reproof to the public’, 
as a clash between the writer and society, and for the 
next two years or so various publications carried cartoons 
of Gorky, sometimes as Venus or a ballerina, sometimes as 
a drowned man, and sometimes as a man sitting with 
his feet on the table. 

I have often had to read and listen to stories of the 
ballerina, Venus and the drowned man, | still sometimes 
come across the most ridiculous inventions in various 
recollections. There are descriptions of the gestures which 
supposedly accompanied Gorky’s sermon, accounts of in- 
vented details. None of those writing all of this was a 
witness to the incident—it was and 1s hearsay. 

During those years in Nizhny Novgorod, in addition 
to the skating-rink for poor children to which I referred 
earlier, Alexei Maksimovich also organised Christmas 
trees for children from the slums, celebrations and enter- 
tainments for children who had never seen or known 
entertainment, and gave them presents—shoes, shirts, 
trousers, and also books, sweets and food. (...) 

On one occasion Gorky, while in Moscow, brought 
with him to our “Wednesday” a young man who had 
just written the story “Silence”. The story had impressed 
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everyone favourably, and the author was accepted as a 
member of our circle. A year later his name won 
literary renown. This was Leonid Andreyev. 

Not long afterwards Gorky introduced us to other 
young writers: Skitalets and Serafimovich, who began to 
call regularly. Then other young and well-known writers 
of the day began to join us: Kuprin, Naidenov—the 
author of the controversial play The Children of Wa- 
nyushin, Veresavev, who had only just written the book 
A Doctor's Notes so debated over in the press. 

In the early spring of 1900 Gorky and I met in 
Yalta. He was living halfway up a mountainside, from 
where there opened out a wonderful panorama over 
Yalta and the sea. Everything was in bloom. I remember 
that his apartment was always full of people—writers, 
voung people. women. Some were just arriving. others 
just leaving—and this continued at all hours of the day. 
I do not know when he had time to himself. It was here, 
at his apartment, that A. I. Lanin, a solicitor from 
Nizhny Novgorod with whom Gorky had worked as a 
clerk, was living at the time. He was an_ interesting. 
pleasant old man who viewed his former clerk with 
moving respect and affection. During this period we met 
every day—either Bunin and I went to see him. or he 
called to see us in our hotel or the garden. Here 
I came to know and appreciate Alexei Maksimovich 
better, his rare erudition, his intelligence and breadth of 
view. Whatever topic he turned to. he spoke with simplicity 
and deep conviction, without pompous phrases. without 
display. It was clear that his views and his hopes 
constituted the essence of his character, 

Sometimes We would go, a small party of writers. 
to visit Chekhov at his home in Autka. 

Once, when passing a photographer’s while walking 
along the Yalta esplanade. Gorky suggested to Bunin and 
myself that we record our meetings, and we were 
photographed together, a photograph 1 have given to 
the Literary Museum. Alexei Maksimovich also had a 
photograph of himself taken at the same itme, and he gave 
it tO me with a very nice imscription. In addition. he 
wrote the following in my notebook in memory of our 
Yalta meetings: 


“There ts little that is good about the world! The best is 
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art, and in art the best and the noblest is the art of imagi- 
ning what is good. 
“M. Gorky, Yalta, 1900, 16 April’ 


Shortly thereafter the Art Theatre arrived in Yalta. 
Everyone got acquainted, and Gorky promised to write a 
play for the Moscow Art Theatre. (...) 

I recall yet another incident, not with the public as 
happened in the Art Theatre, but with the gendarmes and 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs in November 1901. 
Gorky, who had fallen ill, moved from Nizhny Novgorod 
to Yalta. The trip took him through Moscow, where he 
was to spend the day between the morning and evening 
trains. Someone found his stay in Moscow dangerous and, 
while the gendarmes allowed his family to enter the city, 
Gorky himself was detained at the goods station just 
before Moscow and then moved to another coach, 
which was transferred from the Nizhny Novgorod to 
the Kursk line, which crosses it at this point, and then 
sent fifty versts along the track to the town of Podolsk. 

By midday we learned what had happened and we 
immediately went in a small group—Leonid Andreyev, 
Bunin and myself—on a local train to Podolsk to 
find out what it was all about. We were also accompa- 
nied by Pyatnitsky, the director of the Znaniye publishing 
house, and Scholz, Gorky’s translator into German, who 
had come especially to Moscow from Berlin to see how 
famous writers live in Russia. 

He saw. 

Later he sent me a German newspaper with a detailed 
account of our journey. It was a shame to know that 
Europe was reading about it. 

F. I. Shalyapin also went to Podolsk to see Gorky, and 
we all made his acquaintance on the Podolsk platform. A 
minute later the station manager, accompanied by the 
gendarme on duty, let us into the ‘ladies’ room’, where 
Alexei Maksimovich was anxiously pacing from corner to 
corner with his hands behind his back. On seeing the 
first two in the doorway, he suddenly stopped and held 
out his hands. Behind the first two appeared another two, 
and then the rest. His surprise and joy were visible in his 
eyes. 

: “How is my family?” was his first question. ““Where 
are they all?” 
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We assured him that they were all in Moscow and 
that we had seen them that day. They were staying at 
Skirmunt’s apartment and had everything they needed. 

We had about three hours till our train back to 
Moscow. It was less than convenient to be sitting in 
the ladies’ room, and we decided to go into the town, 
which was about ten minutes’ drive from the station. 
However, we had to speak with the gendarme. 

Bumping over the Podolsk pot-holes in our broad 
sledge, we drove through the winter dusk to a restaurant 
the driver described as ‘‘first-class’”” and the best in the 
town. There we were taken into a separate room where 
there was barely space for our fur coats, which we piled 
in a heap on a small divan and on the table; however 
there was absolutely nowhere for the seven of us to sit. 
We were then taken to a second, equally tiny room 
next to the fur coats. Here we settled down, but the 
door into the corridor had to be left open or else there 
would not have been sufficient room for all seven of us, 
and we curtained the doorway against the curious with a 
tablecloth. 

While tea was being prepared and the table set 
for supper, the rumour that Gorky had arrived with a 
group of writers, and that Shalyapin was with them, had 
spread through the town. A column of people stretched 
to the station... Meanwhile the following incident occurred 
in our “first-class” restaurant. 

We had only just settled in our seats behind the 
curtain and begun to talk when we heard the approaching 
clink of spurs, and several pairs of feet passed the 
room, visible beneath the tablecloth, which ended some 
way before the floor. Our German was worried: what 
did it mean? Then, a minute later, unable to contain his 
concern, he went out into the corridor, from whence 
he returned agitated and pale. 

“They're going through our coats,” he informed us, 
horrified. 

He was calmly informed that here this was a perfectly 
normal procedure and that he should not upset himself 
over trifles—what cannot be cured must be endured, as 
the saying goes. Then, a short while later, the confused 
proprietor timidly raised the tablecloth, bowed and apolo- 
gised, holding the house-book in his hand. He placed the 
book on the table and asked us all to sign and state who we 
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were, where we had come from, our addresses and our 
names, and assured us that the rule in their town was that 
visitors should write the whole truth about themselves. 

“IT am the only visitor here,’ declared Shalyapin 
suddenly in a serious and severe voice. “And these are 
my guests. There is no rule that guests should be 
recorded. Give me the book and I alone will sign as 
required.”’ 

The restaurant proprietor anxiously looked at what 
Shalyapin was writing in his book. On finally seeing 
that the man inflicting this agony on him was a performer 
“with the imperial theatres”, he gave a sign of relief 
and relaxed. 

The matter proved more complicated than we had 
anticipated when we heard that the coach had been 
redirected. It was no secret that Gorky was not “‘leaving”’ 
for the Crimea, but had been “expelled” from Nizhny 
Novgorod gubernia on an order from the governor as a 
dangerous man with influence among the workers. Ho- 
wever, that his departure from Nizhny had been accompa- 
nied by wholly exceptional circumstances was something 
we could not have known, as it had happened only the 
previous evening. 

Saltykov-Shchedrin once said: ‘‘The writer writes, the 
reader reads, and should the writer come up against 
misfortune, the reader is the first to slip away under the 
gate.’ However, it ceased to be so later, nearer to our 
day. The reader did not slip away under the gate, but 
came to protest and defend the writer, came with 
anger and willingness to struggle for a just life. 

A large number of young people—students, girls, 
gymnasium pupils and workers—had gathered at the sta- 
tion in Nizhny Novgorod. They loudly expressed their 
sympathy and their regret at Gorky’s enforced departure, 
and then sang ‘‘Dubinushka’’, “Abode’’” and other songs 
unpleasant to the authorities’ ears. More than_ this, 
pamphlets rapidly printed off on a hectograph were 
left everywhere in the station and on the platform: 

‘‘We have gathered here to see off our beloved and 
well-known writer, M. Gorky, and to express our extreme 
displeasure at the fact that he is being expelled from 
his native town. He 1s being expelled simply because 
he spoke the truth and pointed to disorders in Russian life. 
We are expressing our indignation at the fact that here in 
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Russia it is forbidden to speak the truth, to say that 
the people live miserably. We are forbidden to write 
in newspapers that all kinds of officials rob and fleece 
the people. Students are flogged for speaking out in 
defence of the ordinary people and workers for wanting 
to improve their position. Writers are persecuted for 
speaking the truth and exposing the authorities. We wish 
to fight and will fight against such a way of things.” 

The plans of the Nizhny Novgorod youth were fairly 
extensive. They ‘intended to notify all the main points 
and towns on Gorky’s route to the Crimea so that “the 
path of a champion of personal freedom should become 
the triumphal procession of a victor’. 

Such was the vibrant language of the proclamations. 
However, General Trepov, the Moscow chief-of-police, 
learned of ithe plans being made in Nizhny Novgorod 
before Gorky reached Moscow. It was he who had 
ordered the coach to be uncoupled a verst before Moscow 
and transferred to the Kursk line and then held up in 
Podolsk; it was he who telegraphed the governors of 
Tula, Orel, Kursk, Kharkov and Simferopol to inform 
them that Gorky would be passing through so that measu- 
res could be taken to prevent any possible demonstrations 
that might indeed turn the writer’s journey to the 
Crimea into a triumphal procession. 

In our “office” in Podolsk Gorky gave us a brief 
description of his send-off, of the ‘‘Dubinushka”’ and 
the proclamations scattered over the railway station, but 
he himself knew nothing about what had happened 
afterwards. We learned the details only seventeen years 
later, when the October Revolution made available 
the archives of the police department. Incidentally, Tre- 
pov’s report also contained a few words about us: 

“To this must be added that several men of letters, 
including the performer Shalyapin, took an afternoon 
train from the Kursk railway station to Podolsk, and 
were the only people who accompanied Gorky in Po- 
dolsk.”’ 

The situation was not quite the way Trepov reported 
it to his superiors. When we returned to the station, the 
entire population of Podolsk seemed to be there. 

On the station steps we were again met by gendar- 
mes who, though without the usual roughness yet quite 
definitely surrounding us, led us again to the ‘ladies’ 
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room”, where we stayed until the arrival of the Moscow- 
Sevastopol express on which Gorky’s family was travelling 
and on which he also left without any further incident. 
Thus the whole meaning, the whole cunning of the detour 
to Podolsk was solely to prevent this dangerous writer 
from entering Moscow even for half a day. 

The train stopped for just a few seconds: it was 
clearly not a stop on its schedule and was made to 
take on board into a special compartment one passen- 
ger—Gorky. 

Alexei Maksimovich climbed the steps into the coach 
and barely had time to thank us for coming before 
the whistle blew and the train moved off. Gorky himself 
was only able to shout farewell to us: 

“Comrades! From now on we will all be close fri- 
ends.” 

This explains why some of the letters I received 
after this meeting were written to me on_ intimate 
terms. 

During the entire journey back to Moscow on a 
local train, Scholz was unable to recover from his amaze- 
ment. 


In 1902 Gorky brought his second play—The Lower 
Depths—to Moscow to be performed by the Art Theatre. 
Its first reading took place at our ‘‘Wednesday”’ gathering, 
where it was read by Alexei Maksimovich himself. He 
read very well and captured the audience, particularly 
with the part of the wanderer Luka. He himself was 
carried away by his reading— with a pleasant, kindly 
smile he cheerfully read the words Luka says on entering 
the tramps’ doss-house with a bundle thrown over his 
shoulder: 

“Greetings to you, honest folk.”’ 

‘‘We were honest in the past, the year before last,” 
answers Bubnov harshly, but Luka replies, still cheerful 
and friendly: 

“It’s all the same to me. I have respect for crooks too. 
Not a flee but has its merits, the way I look at it. They 
are all of them black, they all of them jump. Now where 
were you thinking to put me up, my dear?”’ 

Sometimes his voice began to tremble with emotion, 
and at the point where Luka brings the news of the 
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death of the long-suffering Anna, the author had to 
flick away an unexpected tear. No doubt he was imagining 
how this scene should appear on stage, when someone 
Says: 

“Let Anna rest in peace, she’s had a hard life.” 

It seemed to many then that what Luka says about 
Anna’s sufferings applied not only to Anna but to the 
whole of Russia, worn out and exhausted by tsarism, to 
the whole of the working people. Certainly this was the 
way his tears were interpreted by some of those from 
the world of the theatre present at the reading. 

This reading was also attended by many invited per- 
formers and writers. I recall V. I. Kachalov, O. L. Knip- 
per-Chekhova, the women writers Krandiyevskaya, Ver- 
bitskaya and Shchepkina-Kupernik, important journalists, 
doctors, lawyers, scholars and artists. It was a large 
gathering: people sat on the window-sills, stood in other 
rooms where they could hear everything but could see 
nothing. The reading took place at the apartment of 
Leonid Andreyev. It was an extraordinary success and 
it was clear that the performance would be an event. That 
was indeed the case, particularly when Luka was played 
by Moskvin, Baron by Kachalov and Satin by Stanis- 
lavsky. 

For quite some time the censor refused to grant per- 
mission for the play to be performed, detaced the text, 
maimed it, but nonetheless gave way to popular pressure 
and allowed it to be staged, though only in Moscow and 
only by the Art Theatre, with the role of the police- 
officer completely removed: however, after representa- 
tions by Nemirovich-Danchenko, the censor sent the fol- 
lowing curious telegramme, now kept in the theatre’s 
museum, from St. Petersburg, a week before the first 
performance: “The police-officer may appear, but without 
words.’ 

The words of the policeman Medvedev that ‘the bea- 
tings are to maintain order”, could not then be pronounced 
from the stage, as much else in Gorky’s vivid text. 

When the author was asked by onc of the actors what 
it was he wanted to achieve, to transmit to the spectator, 
to impress on him, Gorky replied: 

‘At least to disturb people, you understand, so that 
they don’t sit so calmly in their seats—I’ll be happy with 
that!”’ 
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“It’s not enough to show revolution in the form of 
a crowd of people marching with flags. One must 
show revolution through the human soul, the dramatis 
personae.”’ 

Such, approximately, were the words of Stanislavsky 
later. In the play The Lower Depths it was precisely 
this aspect which, if still not displayed, was at least already 
thought of and clearly planned. 

I recall the quite extraordinary success achieved by 
this play at its first performance in December 1902. The 
audience included many prominent writers, actors, artists, 
public figures, well-liked professors and famous critics. 
The parts were played by the most famous and popular 
actors of the Moscow Art Theatre: Stanislavsky, Moskvin, 
Kachalov, Knipper-Chekhova, Luzhsky, Andreyeva, 
Vishnevsky, Gribunin... Contact was established between 
the stage and the spectators from the very start, from 
the first word spoken by Baron (Kachalov). Each phrase, 
each new appearance by the characters strengthened 
this living contact. I would like to quote here Stanislav- 
sky himself, who wrote that this play enjoyed ‘‘amaz- 
ing success”. The author took over twenty curtain 
calls. 

When the performance was over, Gorky invited all 
those who had taken part, and also many writers and 
friends, to supper at the “Hermitage” restaurant. There 
were about one hundred people. Everyone was in high 
spirits, everyone was happy and we were all congratula- 
ting each other. During supper Gorky, moved by the mar- 
vellous performance, went up to the actors, raised his 
glass to them and, almost in tears with joy, said to them 
jokingly: 

“The devil take you, you played it so well!’ 

Kachalov did not let this pass but, imitating Baron 
in The Lower Depths, he loudly replied: 

‘‘And so...” 

However Moskvin immediately objected, also in the 
voice of Luka from the play: 

‘Wait, my friend, it’s not the word that matters, but 
why the word is said...’ 

And quotations from the roles they had just played 
came from people all round the room in reply to the 
toast from the author. (...) 
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I remember how, in 1905, in June-July, I brought 
Gorky a story’ for the next issue of Znaniye. He had 
heard of the story and asked me to bring him a copy as 
quickly as possible. Alexei Maksimovich was then living 
next to the Peterhof Hotel on Vozdvizhenka (now 
Kalinin Street). Having climbed the long staircase, I 
rang and went in through the door that opened. To my 
amazement I was met in the corridor by two young 
men of oriental appearance holding pistols. 

‘Who are you? What are you doing here?”’ 

I told them. One of them left and then returned 
immediately with Alexei Maksimovich. 

‘‘Come with me,” he said, smiling and nodding at the 
young people. “‘They’re the ones who thought all this 
up.” 

He took me by the arm and led me into the dining- 
room, where he was breakfasting with M. F. Andre- 
yeva. 

In those uncertain times the young people had had 
reason to think of this unusual form of protection; there 
were rumours everywhere of a new attack on intellectuals, 
and in particular of attacks on the most outstanding leaders 
of the imminent revolution. The Black Hundreds were 
already rolling up their sleeves, incited on by such 
figures as Purishkevich, a member of the State Duma, 
and the frenzied monk Iliodor. 

Having read rapidly through the manuscript, Alexei 
Maksimovich smiled: 

“That's cleverly done! Even your policeman can't 
live with the existing regime and hangs himself. | 
don’t know whether there are any such policemen whose 
conscience might protest—usually they’re scoundrels—but 
it’s a good idea to use an example like that to vex certain 
people. It’s very appropriate to prick them now with the 
unreliability of the support they rely on.” 

‘And what would you say if I were to write about 
the Black Hundreds and introduce a priest who comes out 
against them and turns to sedition?” 

‘Are there any like that?” 

“Why not? in the provinces, a hungry and poverty- 
stricken priest ill-used by everyone; he can get no justice 
or defence anywhere. And his is a fiery and unruly 
character. He rebels and turns against the government, 
even though he ts a priest. One feels like ‘frightening’ 
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someone with him. The priests were always supporters 
of the autocracy, and now, suddenly...” 

“By heaven,” Alexei Maksimovich thought for a mo- 
ment, ‘it could come out well... A priest—turning sedi- 
tious!... Go on with it! Don’t worry about censorship: 
Pyatnitsky will see to that. Strike from in front and 
from behind!” 

Shortly afterwards I wrote the story ‘‘Sedition’’, which 
was published in Znaniye in 1906. 


Mikhail Nesterov 
FROM “DISTANT DAYS” 


I do not now recall where or when I first met 
Alexei Maksimovich, | perhaps in the Crimea, in Yalta, on 
the way to Abastumani, or in Nizhny on the way to 
Ufa.’ I might have met Gorky in Yalta in 1899, on the 
balcony at Doctor Sredin’s apartment, then a focal point 
for intellectuals of every kind. Sredin’s balcony saw 
Marxists and idealists, there was room for everyone... 
Some invisible force drew to this balcony both residents 
of Yalta and visitors to the Crimea. People would walk 
up the hill past the gymnasium to the house belonging 
to Yartsev. Here, slowly fading away from a violent 
consumption, lived Doctor Sredin, who gathered about 
him people ‘“lookiug for the truth”. Who was there who 
did not visit the kindly, placid Leonid Valentinovich! Gor- 
ky too was often there, Chekhov liked to visit him. 
M. N. Yermolova’ told me that she ‘thaws out from the 
Moscow cold on Sredin’s balcony’’. The artists Levitan 
and Victor Mikhailovich Vasnetsov, the writer Mamin- 
Sibiryak and the large, gocd-humoured Yelpatyevsky 
also called. Everyone brought Sredin their thoughts, their 
concerns, their joys and their sorrows, and he listened to 
all of them almost without saying a word, and _ this 
silence was a ‘‘wise silence’, each knew, felt, that 
he was being listened to attentively, perfectly understood, 
and left the balcony with a cheered and grateful spirit... 
However, having made Gorky’s acquaintance, I remember 
that I took to him immediately. His youthful face, 
his unusually attractive smile disposed and drew everyone 
to him. There was no one with whom the children better 
liked to go walking in the mountains—up onto Ai-Petri- 
—than Alexei Maksimovich. We hegan to meet either 
in the Crimea, where Gorky came occasionally, or in 
Nizhny during my trips along the Volga on my way home 
to Ufa or back to Kiev. Large, stooping, with a small 
head, straight, dark hair, the animated face of a common 
man, a broad mouth partly concealed by a light reddish 
moustache, and wearing a light grey shirt or black 
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blouse—that is how I remember him from those distant 
meetings. Our relationship soon took shape, simple and 
sincere; we were young, and art brought us together. 
When we met we talked of what engaged our thoughts— 
we were not indifferent, unconcerned, and although we did 
not agree over everything, although we did not understand 
and feel everything the same way, we were nonetheless 
close in everything we believed to be important, significant. 

I recall how, in 1901, I spent several days in Nizhny 
at Alexei Maksimovich’s because I needed to draw a sketch 
of him (the one which is now in the museum named after 
him). I was planning to use this sketch in a large 
picture “Holy Rus’”.° 

I sketched in the garden which adjoined the many-win- 
dowed house in which Alexei Maksimovich was then li- 
ving. There was a constant flow of visitors, for he 
loved to be surrounded by people. There were no empty 
places at dinner. Our conversations were primarily on 
subjects which were connected in one way or another 
with the arts. 

I remember that we went for a walk—Alexei Maksi- 
movich, Yekaterina Pavlovna and myself. We went as far 
as the theatre and then turned homewards. As we walked 
on, we talked about “the paths of creativity”. Alexei 
Maksimovich said that it sometimes happened in his work 


Mikhail Nesterov (1862- 
1942)—Russian Soviet artist. 
He made Gorky’s acquaintance 
in 1900, and their friendship 
continued until Gorky’s death. 
In 1901 Nesterov drew a portrait 
of Gorky which now hangs in the 
Gorky Museum in Moscow. 
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that a whole story was ready, but one word—its imagery, 
its inexpressible, vivid meaning—held it up. The word 
would not come to his mind, it eluded him as if taunting 
the writer. In such cases no pleas by the editor meant 
anything to the author, he was adamant. 

On one occasion a story was completely finished, and 
there was just this one word which refused to be found, 
which escaped Gorky. The editorial office was beside itself 
with exasperation, all the time-limits had expired, but the 
necessary word still could not be found... A friend 
called, saw that Alexei Maksimovich was out of spirits 
and proposed that they go—to the circus. They went, 
watched various turns, clowns and the like. Suddenly, quite 
unexpectedly, the word flashed, alive, before the “inner 
eye” of the writer. He caught the word in flight. Without 
waiting for the end of the performance, Alexei Maksimo- 
vich, cheerful and content, returned home, the story was 
finished and immediately sent to St. Petersburg. 

Our friendship continued. Alexei Maksimovich once 
sent me a copy of his collected works with a nice inscrip- 
tion, and I replied by sending him a study and a sketch. He 
later gave them to the Nizhny Novgorod museum, where 
they are to this day. Our lives followed different paths: 
] painted pictures on my favourite themes, Gorky wrote 
“Song of the Falcon” and “Song of the Stormy Petrel’’, 
and his name was becoming ever more famous. 

I remember that, while we were staying in Yalta, we 
kept running into each other in different places. Once we 
Sat On a terrace as the southern evening imperceptibly 
changed into a calm, starlit night, and we continued to 
sit and pursue our dreamy, pensive conversation. We 
talked about the fate of our country, about artists and 
art, about Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, about the aims, 
lives and vocations of writers... 

After this conversation I never met Gorky again in the 
Crimea, but some time later there appeared his hymn to 
man—‘‘Man”’.° 

In 1903 I was living in Abastuman, which was then 
one of the favourite spots in the Caucasus in which to 
spend the summer. A large number of people arrived, 
and the young people enlivened the place considerably. 
One summer day Alexei Maksimovich and Yekaterina 
Pavlovna, together with K. P. Pyatnitsky, the Znaniye 
publisher, arrived at my apartment. They were travelling 
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in the Caucasus and had come to Abastuman on their 
way to Kutais. By that time Maxim Gorky was “at the 
height of his fame”. The young people quickly learned 
of his arrival. During dinner our terrace was strewn 
with flowers. This demonstration continued till the end of 
dinner and was very wearying for Alexei Maksimovich. 
After dinner I showed my guests my work. Early the 
next morning the travellers set off on their way across 
the Zekarsky Pass to Kutais. 

Many years passed after our Abastuman meeting, 
and tremendous events totally changed our country. 
During these long years I heard more than once that 
Alexei Maksimovich had spoken well of me. We met 
once again in 1935, at my small, brief exhibition in 
the Museum of Fine Arts (now the Pushkin Museum). 
We were both already old men, were happy to see each 
other, and I was glad to note that Alexei Maksimovich 
still had the attractive smile of his youth. He went 
attentively round the exhibition with the intention of 
acquiring one of the pictures for, as he said, ‘“‘the 
Nizhny Novgorod museum”. It was a portrait belonging 
to the family, and I could not let him have it.’ 

Some time leter Alexei Maksimovich took something 
else which had also been displayed at the exhibition—‘“‘The 
Sick Girl” —and it is still hanging in his study in Gorki.° 


Maria Andreyeva 


A TRIP TO THE CRIMEA 


While we were still the Public Art Theatre,' we went to 
the Crimea, to Yalta, to perform two of his plays to 
Anton Pavlovich Chekhov—The Seagull and Uncle 
Vanya. 

On our way there we stopped in Sevastopol, where 
we also gave several performances... 

We knew that M. Gorky was living in Yalta. Many of 
us had read his works and argued over them. Some imme- 
diately accepted this new, rising literary talent, admired 
his fiery, impetuous temperament, saw in him the herald 
of new ideas and feelings, while others did not like the 
fact that “the sea laughed” in the story ‘““The Mallow”, 
that the writer’s herves were ‘“‘the wretches of humanity”. 

Anton Pavlovich came to Sevastopol to meet the 
theatre, although he had been asked not to risk his 
health but await our arrival in Yalta. 

We were giving a performance of Hedda Gabler. 
During the interval I heard Anton Pavlovich talking in 
a deep, muffled voice with someone in the corridor. | 
thought to myself happily: ‘‘He’ll probably call to see 
me in a moment. Only I’m afraid he won't like it, 
it's not to his taste...” And indeed I then heard a 
knock at the wooden door of my miserable little dressing- 
room—we were performing at a summer theatre some- 
where on the boulevard. A voice asked: 

‘May I come in, Maria Fyodorovna? Only I’m not 
alone. Gorky is with me.” 

My heart gave a jolt. Good heavens! Chekhov and 
Gorky. I got up to greet them. Anton Pavlovich came 
in—I had known him for a long time, even before I beca- 
me an actress—followed by a tall, slender figure wearing 
a Russian-style summer shirt; his hair was long and 
Straight, the moustache large and reddish. 

Could this be Gorky? 

..Almost all of us, the vast majority of the troupe, im- 
mediately fell in love with Gorky. 

While we were performing in Yalta we saw Gorky a 
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great deal—at Anton Pavlovich’s, at the theatre, and 
in the town. Almost the whole of the Znaniye group— 
Yelpatyevsky, Bunin, Kuprin, Gusev-Orenburgsky, Skita- 
lets and other, less well-known writers—were in Yalta at 
the time. Mamin-Sibiryak was also living in Yalta.* 
Whenever we were not at rehearsals or performances, 
we spent our time with the writers, and many of us were 
amazed by their strangely ambivalent attitude to Gorky. 

The following incident once occurred at Chekhov’s 
house. After tea, at around four o’clock in the afternoon, 
several members of our theatre gathered in Anton Pavlo- 
vich’s study. Bunin was there, and a young writer 
wearing the uniform of a naval officer whose name was, 
if | remember, Lazarevsky; I clearly remember how much 
he bored Anton Pavlovich with his demand for special 
attention—he had brought some of his works for comment. 
Skitalets was also there, as were Chirikov and Alexei 
Maksimovich. 

Wherever he was, Alexei Maksimovich usually became 
the focus of attention. So it was this ttme. He spoke passiona- 
tely, expansively, waving his hands and conducting himself 
in general in a way that was, for us, unusual. He moved 
with exceptional lightness and dexterity. His hands, very 
beautiful, with long, expressive fingers, sketched shapes 


Maria Andreyeva_ (1868- 
1953) —actress with the Moscow 
Art Theatre. Gorky first met her 
in the Crimea while the theatre 
was on tour there. At the end of 
1903 she became Gorky’s wife, 
friend and assistant. An active 
member of the Bolshevik Party, 
Maria Andreyeva was involved 
in revolutionary work. After the 
October Revolution she became 
the director of the Petrograd 
theatres, after which she worked 
in the People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade. Between 1931 
and 1948 she headed the Mos- 
cow House of Scholars. 

Gorky and Maria Andreyeva 
separated in the 1920s, but main- 
tained friendly relations until 
the writer’s death. 
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and lines in the air, and this gave a particular richness to 
his speech. 

Anton Pavlovich was sitting on a divan with his 
legs folded under him and listening attentively with a 
knowing smile. 

Gorky was speaking about two brilliant Russian 
writers—Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky —fiercely asserting that 
these great authors had also inflicted great harm on 
the Russian people by trying to hold back, halt and 
restrain the course of national development.” 

It was clear from the faces of his audience that they 
did not agree with Gorky; however, no one argued 
with him. They let him have his say, take his farewell 
and leave... 

However, no sooner had Gorky gone than the “‘ite- 
rary fraternity” began to talk, argue, shout... 

“The impertinence! How does he dare! Amateur!” 

No one said anything to the point, they merely 
raged and expostulated. 

Anton Pavlovich coughed quietly, his face creasing 
ironically, and finally said quietly: 

‘Why didn’t you say all this to him?” 

Gorky was very attached to A. P. Chekhov and bowed 
before his talent, his brilliance; while we were on 
tour in Yalta he did not miss a single performance 
of Chekhov’s plays. As I did not appear in Uncle 
Vanya, I used to watch Gorky’s reactions to what was 
happening on the stage. His eyes blazed and dimmed, 
sometimes he gave a powerful shake to his long hair, and 
one could see the effort he was making to restrain 
himself, to master himself, but the tears came irrepressibly 
to his eyes and trickled down his cheeks. Vexed, he 
wiped them, blew his nose loudly, gave an embarrassed 
look around and again fixed his eyes on the stage... 


Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko 


“FROM THE PAST” 


(Excerpts) 


We took four plays to the Crimea: The Seagull and 
Uncle Vanya by Chekhov, Einsame Menschen by 
Hauptmann, and Hedda Gabler by Ibsen. Leading 
Russian intellectuals felt very close to Hauptmann. It 
was no coincidence that Chekhov loved him so much. 
Einsame Menschen also produced a great impression on 
Gorky. However, Hedda Gabler failed to move the 
audience, despite the very good acting by the beautiful 
Andreyeva and the interesting performance of Loevborg 
by Stanislavsky. The focus of attention and of new, ge-. 
nuine theatrical excitement were, of course, the plays by 
Chekhov. 

Gorky was extraordinarily caught up dy the perfor- 
mances and the spirit of the young troupe. 

We gave eight performances in Yalta, that is, we 
spent only around ten days there, but the impressions and 
the results were enormous. In the evening we performed, 
in the daytime we went for walks, boat trips and met 
with Chekhov and Gorky. During all of this period the 
doors to Chekhov’s house were open. The whole troupe 
was invited to dine and drink tea every day. If Gorky was 
not there, this meant he was surrounded elsewhere by 
another group of our actors, was sitting somewhere on a 
balcony balustrade in his light, belted Russian blouse and 
with his unruly mop of hair, listening attentively, smiling 
captivatingly, or else himself talking, selecting with ease 
his expressive, bold, characteristic expressions... 

It Was very interesting to observe the relationship 
between Chekhov and Gorky. Two different people. The 
first — the sweet nostalgia of the setting sun, the agonising 
dream of tearing free from the daily routine, a 
softness and gentleness of colour and line; the second was 
also seeking to break free from the colourless “today”, 
but how? With a battle-cry, with muscles flexed, with 
spirited, joyous faith in “tomorrow”, and not “in two to 
three hundred years”.’ The infatuation of our young 
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actors with Chekhov could be put to the test: they were also 
strongly attracted to Gorky. However, observation led to 
a remarkable result. Gorky proved to be as much in 
love with Chekhov as the rest of us, and this feeling 
remained with him to the end. Before us now we have the 
whole life and work of Maxim Gorky. These contain 
various sharp attacks on “‘lyricism’”, yet his attitude 
to Chekhov, the greatest of the Russian lyrics, always 
remained the same as it had been in Yalta, in his 
youth... 


The promise to write a play was given. A correspon- 
dence began. Gorky always wrote on a large sheet of 
ruled writing-paper in an excellent, even hand, without a 
single correction, and with the clear signature: ‘‘A. Pesh- 
kov’’. He was in exile. He was allowed to live only in 
Nizhny Novgorod, and later even only in the district 
town of Arzamas in the Nizhny Novgorod gubernia. 
As he always suffered with a lung illness, he was 
allowed to spend the summer in the Crimea, though, 
of course, under strict surveillance. On one occasion he 
was allowed to stay for a short while in Moscow. 

I went to see him both in Nizhny Novgorod and in 
Arzamas. He was married, had a son aged about six 
years old who was allowed to do anything he wanted. 


Vladimir Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko (1858-1943) — Russiar 
Soviet director, actor, writer, 
playwright and pedagogue. A 
major reformer of the Russian 
theatre, Nemirovich-Danchen- 
ko, together with Konstantin 
Stanislavsky, founded the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre in {898 and 
created its advanced, modern 
repertoire. 

Nemirovich-Danchenko be- 
came friendly with Gorky in 
1900 in the Grimea while the 
theatre was on tour there. 


Only for very serious mischief would his father punish him 
by putting him up on the wardrobe. 

“Now I’m bigger than you are, Alexei,” the little 
boy philosophised from up above. He called his father 
‘*Alexet’’. 

In Nizhny Novgorod Gorky was visited by a large 
number of people. I particularly remember one visit, 
a man rather like Satin in The Lower Depths, stout, 
picturesque; yesterday still a full-blooded tramp, now 
slightly better dressed, with a marvellous, expressive 
face and a wonderful voice. When he had left, Gorky 
said: 

“I think he would have made a good actor.” 

‘And what is he at the moment?” 

‘At the moment he lives as he can. If he were to 
meet us in a quiet side-street he would demand half a 
rouble and say: ‘Hand it over now, or I'll take even 
more...’ ”’ 

I remember him because he did, in the end, become 
an outstanding actor. 

Arzamas left me with the impression of a mean dusty 
little town with unpaved streets and shaky wooden pave- 
ments. Beggars would come up to the open windows of 
Alexei Maksimovich’s large room. There was an endless 
stream of them. Alexei Maksimovich gave something to 
each of them, managing to do this with particular 
simplicity stripped of any nuance of pity or charity, 
as if he were merely performing some basic necessity 
such as moving chairs, sweeping the floor or occasionally 
closing a door blown open by the wind. These beggars 
were sO numerous that they prevented conversation. 
The suspicion began to form that they were taking 
advantage of Gorky’s goodness. However, he never refused 
one of them. 

“The devil only knows how many of you there are 
here,’ he would bark out, nonetheless distributing small 
change by the handful. 

When he did not have enough money left, or needed 
change, he would go to look for his wife in one of the other 
rooms. Soon she, too, had none left, and then he turned to 
me. This he also did with perfect simplicity, as if he 
were asking for a match to light a cigarette. 

Then, at midnight, to continue our conversation, we 
would go to some dusty, desolate square beyond which, 
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from a dark, empty grove, gleamed the white crosses 
of the cemetery. 

The district town of Arzamas. 

This was already August, 1902, when Gorky had 
just finished his play The Lower Depths of Life (later 
abbreviated to The Lower Depths). That spring I had 
been to see him in Oleiz, a summer resort just outside 
Yalta, where he had read the first two acts to me. I recall 
that when I arrived I had to wait. Yekaterina Pavlovna 
(the wife of Alexei Maksimovich and the permanent 
and universal favourite of the Art Theatre) said that 
three days previously he and Shalyapin had taken provi- 
sions and wine and sailed far out to the sea in an ordinarv 
boat, planning to return only that evening. Out at sea 
they were going to bathe, lie in the sun, eat, drink, sleep, 
chat. And indeed they did return with such a store of 
oxygen, both physical and moral, with such a magnificent 
mood of eaglelike freedom, and so full of good cheer, 
inner grace and friendly smiles that, on looking at 
them, one could belive in the most daring adventure... 

Gorky’s first play was The Petty Bourgevis. We all 
very much wanted him to write a play about the life of 
tramps — a way of life that had still not been looked 
at and which particularly interested us—but censorship 
anxieties obliged us to make a more modest beginning. 
The theatre did not have time to stage The Petty 
Bourgeois in Moscow before it had to leave for the 
premiere in St. Petersburg, where the theatre now went on 
tour every spring... 

It was expected that the staging of The Petty 
Bourgeois would provoke demonstrations hostile to the 
Grand Duke’ and, as is usual in such cases, the simple 
solution was found: the play was banned. 

We began to petition. It was arranged that I should 
have a meeting with Prince Svyatopolk-Mirsky, a minister 
famous for his liberal projects. I succeeded in convincing 
him, and permission was given for the play to be perfor- 
med, but only for seasonal ticket-holders. 

The Art Theatre was a tremendous success in St. 
Petersburg with all those in society who had access to 
it—+ people from the court with royal names, high society, 
the whole of the enormous intellectual world, and all 
progressive young people. These last in particular viewed 
the Art Theatre as their own. In the early years we 
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performed in a private theatre adapted for opera. In 
the upper tiers there were many very poor seats where 
one could hear but see nothing; we did not sell tickets for 
these seats, but they filled up with a large number of 
‘“‘gatecrashers’, that is, people without tickets. They 
sometimes numbered up to five hundred. We knew 
about it but turned a blind eye, for they were all students. 

I often went up to chat with them during the 
intervals. I remember that one of performances of 
An Enemy of the People by Ybsen — with the role cf 
Dr Stockmann acted superbly by Stanislavsky — was 
on a day on which there had been a stormy and bloody 
demonstration by Kazan Cathedral.” One would not expect 
that the students would think of going to the theatre 
that evening, for a large section of them had been involved 
in the demonstration; many had been wounded, beaten, 
taken to hospitals or arrested, and the general atmosphere 
was soaked in politics. However, that evening the upper 
tiers were full to overflowing as always. They came, 
their blood still warm from the skirmishes, tense, hungry, 
but unable to miss the performance at the Art Theatre. 
I recall how one spirited, passionate girl said: 

“Politically this play (An Fnemy of the People) has 
nothing in common with us. You would think we would 
whistle at it. But there is so much truth in it, and Stani- 
slavsky appeals so passionately for people to be true to 
themselves, that for us this play is a celebration, and 
just as much our “affair” as the demonstration at Kazan 
Cathedral.” 

A few evenings before The Petty Bourgeois | went 
upstairs to see them and asked them not to organise any 
demonstrations. ““We need this play so that Gorky will 
write for the theatre,” I argued with them, ‘‘but disorders 
will bring repression and we will lose an author of his 
calibre.” 

The young people gave their word and kept it. Only 
at the last performance of The Petty Bourgeois was 
there someone who, as the curtain fell, proved unable to 
restrain himself and, as if for his own satisfaction, 
shouted just once: “Down with the Grand Duke”... 


The fate of The Petty Bourgeois was already of little 
interest to Gorky. He was already writing The Lower 
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Depths and was completely absorbed in it. It immediately 
won the enthusiasm of the theatre and work began on 
it at once. The search for a new “tone” for Gorky’s 
dialogue was also quickly completed. 

During the preparations to stage The Lower Depths,” 
Gorky was with us, but our roles often changed: now it 
was often not he who dominated the theatre, but the 
theatre which dominanted him. I do not like trying to 
penetrate the psychology of others, but here it was only 
too obvious that Gorky had given himself over, so to speak, 
to his success: given himself over for the first time, 
perhaps, so completely, so entirely. He also had to deal 
with a large number of people who sought to speak with 
him friendly and seriously, as with a colleague... 

Some time also had to be given quite simply to the 
“social round’? which is unavoidable in the life of the 
capital if you are drawn into it. Gorky was, as the 
saying goes, in demand. One of the chief places, if not 
the chief place, where he spent his time was the Art 
Theatre, whose composition was nonetheless very diverse. 
Rehearsals, dinners, suppers, meetings, expressions of 
admiration, conversations, readings... He was always full 
of energy and always had enormous self-restraint; he 
would look you directly in the face, wanting to understand 
you aright, and if you belonged to his world, he would 
take to you immediately; he never hesitated as to what 
is good and what is bad, and had equally unshakeable 
self-confidence. During rehearsals he was straightforward, 
frank, trusting, but also inoffensively insistent whenever 
necessary. During this whole period, indeed this whole 
winter (1902-1903), I recall him as purposeful, satisfied, 
as if rewarded at last for many years of hardship. 
During the first night of The Lower Depths, which was 
a huge success, he went out onto the stage to take his bow, 
genuinely embarrassed and unaccustomed to appear in 
front of the public, particularly next to actors used to 
this experience, but very content. ‘It’s very enjoyable, 
devil take it!’ he exclaimed, coming into the office straight 
from the stage after the encores, hot and smiling and 
stubbing out in the ashtray the cigarette he had been 
smoking when he went out onto the stage, or lighting 
another. 

‘‘Here’s history with geography!’ — an expression 
he would often use. 
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So it is. The theatre offers all its talent, the maximum 
of its inspiration, the whole cast is filled with enthusiasm, 
all of them—the best who are taking the main roles, 
and those who are part of the crowd of tramps, ruffians 
and hooligans—are at that highest pitch of tension at 
which a man successfully and joyously carries out the 
main task of his life: the militant tone, the words which 
sting like a whip, the thoroughly revolutionary subtext 
are given powerful and captivating theatrical embodiment; 
and from the audience, which for the most part 1s 
composed of the bitterest class opponents of the author, 
from that very audience against which is directed all 
the anger of the play, comes thunderous applause... 

The Lower Depths became a success around the 
world. The 1902-1903 season may be described as 
having passed “under the sign of Gorky” as, of the 
four plays it produced, two were his, and the two 
others — The Power of Darkness by Lev Tolstoy and 
The Pillars of Society by Ibsen—could not eclipse his 
success. 


Konstantin Stanislavsky 


“THE LOWER DEPTHS” 


‘During our first trip to the Crimea, sitting one evening 
on a terrace and listening to the splash of the waves, 
Gorky told me in the darkness the content of the play he 
was still only dreaming about. In the original version, the 
main role was that of a lackey from a fine house who 
cared most of all about the collar from the dress shirt he 
had worn beneath his tail-coat, the only thing which 
linked him to his former life. In the doss-house for 
tramps it was crowded, and its inmates were engaged in 
a brawl; the atmosphere was poisoned with hatred. The 
second act ends with the police unexpectedly arriving 
at the doss-house. On hearing of this, the entire anthill 
begins to swarm, hurrying to hide its stolen possessions; 
in the third act spring and the sunshine have returned, 
nature has come back to life, the tramps leave the fetid 
atmosphere of the doss-house for the fresh air, sing songs, 
they work in the open, and in the sunshine forget their 
hatred for each other. 

Now we had to stage and perform this play in a new, 
far more developed version, under the title The Lower 
Depths of Life which, on the advice of Vladimir Iva- 
novich,, Gorky reduced to The Lower Depths. Once 
again we faced a difficult task: a new tone and manner of 
acting, a new life-style, a new and unusual romanticism 
and pathos which bordered on the theatrical and simulta- 
neously on the sermon. 

“I don’t like it when Gorky goes up into the pulpit 
like a priest and begins to preach a sermon to his congrega- 
tion with a church-like intonation to his o’s,” Anton 
Pavlovich’ once said of Gorky. “Alexei Maksimovich 
should tear down what requires to be torn down, that is 
his strength and vocation.” 

One has to be able to pronounce Gorky’s text in such 
a way that it comes alive. His edifying and sermonising 
monologues, such as, for example, the one about “Man”, 
have to be spoken simply, with a natural inner lift, without 
any false theatricality, without pomposity. Otherwise a 
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serious play is turned into a melodrama. We had to learn 
the specific style of the tramp and not confuse it with 
the usual theatrical tone or with vulgar declamation. The 
tramp should have breadth, freedam, his own particular 
nobility. Where to get them from? One has to penetrate 
into the secret recesses of Gorky himself, as we once did 
with Chekhov in order to find the hidden key to the soul of 
the author. Then the effective words of these tramp 
aphorisms, and the florid phrases of the sermon are 
filled with the essence of the poet himself, and the actor is 
moved with him. 

As always, V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko and I ap- 
proached the new work each in his own way. Vladimir 
Ivanovich brilhantly brought out the content of the 
play; as a writer he knows the literary moves which 
lead to creativity. As for me, I characteristically thrashed 
around helplessly at the beginning of the work, moving 
from life-style to feeling, from feeling to the image, 
from the image to the staging of that image, or else 
repeatedly questioned Gorky, trying to get from him some 
material to guide me. He told me how and based on 
whom the play had been written, he spoke of his 
life as a wanderer, of his meetings, of the prototypes of 
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the characters, and in particular about my role as Satin. 
It turned out that the tramp on whom he based this role 
had suffered as a result of his selfless love for his 
sister. She had been married to a post-office employee 
who had squandered official funds and faced the threat of 
exile in Siberia. Satin obtained money and thus saved 
his sister’s husband, but the latter grossly betrayed him, 
declaring that Satin was a swindler. Having accidentally 
heard this slander, Satin, in a burst of fury, struck his 
betrayer over the head with a bottle, killed him and was 
condemned to exile. His sister died. Later the convict 
returned from exile and used to walk around Nizhny 
Novgorod with his shirt open and his chest bared, holding 
out his hand and begging in French from ladies who 
willingly gave him money because of his picturesque, 
romantic appearance. 

Gorky’s stories fired our imagination, and we wanted to 
look into the depths of the lives of these fallen people. 
With this in view an expedition was organised, joined 
by many of the actors involved in the play, V. I. Nemi- 
rovich-Danchenko, the artist Simov and myself. The 
writer Gilyarovsky, who had made a study of the life of 
tramps, took us on a trip round the Khitrov bazaar.' The 
religion of the tramp is freedom; his environment -— 
danger, theft, adventure, murder, burglary. All of this 
creates around him an atmosphere of romance and the 
unique, Savage beauty which we were then searching for. 

On the night in question, after a major burglary 
had been committed, the local secret-police authorities 
had imposed what one might call a curfew on Khitrov 
bazaar, so it was difficult for people from outside to 
obtain a pass to visit some of the doss-houses. Units of 
armed men stood at various places, and one had to pass 
them. They challenged us several times and asked to see 
our passes. In one place we even had to creep along lest, 
God torbid, “someone might hear us!’ Once we had 
passed the police line it became easier. We were then 
able to look freely around the huge dormitories with 
their endless bunks on which lay many tired people — 
men and women who resembled corpses. In the very 
centre of the doss-house was the local university with 
its tramp intelligentsia. This was the brain of Khitrov 
bazaar, composed of literate people who copied out 
roles for actors and the theatre. They were crowded into 
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a small room, and seemed to us to be pleasant, friendly 
and hospitable people. One of them in particular captivated 
us with his beauty, his education, his good manners, 
even refinement, elegant hands and delicate profile. He 
spoke fluently in almost every language as previously he 
had been a member of the Horse guards. Having squande- 
red all his money, he had sunk down to the bottom, 
from where, however, he had managed to rise up for a 
time and again become a man. He had then married, 
obtained a good position and worn a very becoming 
uniform. 

‘What it would be to walk through Khitrov bazaar 
wearing a uniform like this!’ was the thought that had 
once passed through his head. 

He soon forgot that foolish dream... Yet it returned 
again... and again... And so, during one of his trips to 
Moscow on business he had walked through Khitrov 
bazaar, amazed everyone — and remained there, without 
any hope of ever leaving. 

All these kindly residents of the doss-house received 
us as if we were old friends because they knew us well 
from the theatre and the roles they had copied out for us. 
We placed a snack on the table, that is, vodka and 
sausage, and the feast began. When we told them about 
the purpose of our visit, which consisted in familiarising 
ourselves with the life of lost people for Gorky’s play, 
the tramps were moved to tears. 

“What an honour for us!” one of them exclaimed. 

“But what is there about us that is interesting enough 
to be put on stage?’ asked another, naively surprised. 

The conversation pivoted around the theme of how, 
when they stopped drinking, they would become men 
again, would leave here, etc., etc. 

There was one of them who paticularly remembered 
the past. From his former life, or in memory of it, he had 
a rather badly made drawing cut out of some illustrated 
magazine. It depicted an elderly father in a theatrical 
pose and showing his son a promissory note. Next to 
him stood the weeping mother, while the abashed son, 
a fine young man, was frozen into immobility, his eyes 
lowered with shame and grief. Apparently, the tragedy 
lay in the forging of the promissory note. The artist 
Simov did not rate the drawing very highly. Good 
heavens! What a scene ensued! It was as if one had shaken 
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these living vessels full of alcohol, and it had mounted to 
their heads... They reddened, lost control of themselves 
and grew furious. Oaths filled the air, someone seized a 
bottle, someone else a stool, they waved them threateningly 
and advanced on Simov... A moment more and he would 
not have survived. At this point, however, Gilyarovsky 
thundered out a five-story oath whose complex construc- 
tion amazed not only us but the doss-house residents 
themselves. They stood stock-still in surprise, admiration 
and aesthetic satisfaction. Their mood changed instantly. 
Wild laughter began, applause, congratulations and 
thanks for this genial oath which had saved us from 
death or injury. 

The trip to Khitrov bazaar succeeded better than any 
discussion or analysis of the play in arousing my fantasy 
and sense of creativity. Now there had appeared that 
raw stuff out of which one can mould the living material 
to create characters and images. Everything was given 
its real basis, everything found its place. In drawing 
skeiches and stage sets, or showing the actors this or 
that scene, I was guided by vivid recollections and not 
invention or supposition. The main result of the trip 
was that it made me feel the inner meaning of the 
play. 

‘“Freedom—whatever the cost!’—that is its inner 
meaning. That freedom for which people are prepared to 
sink to the depths, not realising that there they become 
Slaves. 

Following this memorable excursion down to the 
depths, I found it easy to make the stage-settings—I 
felt at home in the doss-house. However, a difficulty 
appeared for me as an actor: I had to convey in my 
scenic interpretation the public mood of that moment 
and the political tendency of the author of the play, 
expressed in the sermons and monologues of Satin. If to 
this is added the romance of the tramp, which propelled 
me towards the usual theatricality, then the difficulties 
that faced me as an actor, the dangerous reefs I occasio- 
nally came up against, become clear. So it was that in the 
role of Satin I was not consciously able to attain that which 
I had unconsciously achieved in the role of Stockmann. In 
Satin I was acting the tendency itself, and was thinking 
about the socio-political significance of the play, and it 
was precisely this which was not being conveyed. In 
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the role of Stockmann, on the other hand, I was not 
thinking of politics or a tendency, and it emerged of its 
own accord, intuitively. 

Once again experience led me to the conclusion that, 
in plays which have a socio-political significance, it is 
particularly impotant to acquire for oneself the thoughts 
and feelings of the role, and then the tendency of the play 
is automatically conveyed. A straight path directly aimed 
at the tendency itself inevitably leads to mere theatricality. 

I had to do a great deal of work on the role in order to 
move away to some extent from the wrong path, which I 
initially found myself on in my concern for the tendency 
and the romance which, however, cannot be acted but 
which should emerge of themselves, as the result and 
conclusion of the right inner postulate. 


The play was tremendously successful. There were 
endless curtain calls for the producers, all the actors, and 
particularly the splendid Luka—Moskvin, the marvellous 
Baron—Kachalov, Nastya—Knipper, Luzhsky, Vish- 
nevsky, Burdzhalov and, finally, Gorky himself. It 
was very amusing to see how, appearing for the first 
time on stage, he forgot to throw away the cigarette 
between his lips, how he smiled with embarrassment, not 
realising he should remove the cigarette and bow to the 
spectators. 

“That, my friends, is a success, truly it is, upon my 
word!”’ Gorky must have said to himself at that moment. 
“They are applauding! It’s true! They are shouting! 
Would you believe it!” 

Gorky became the hero of the day. He was followed 
down the streets, and in the theatre; there gathered a 
crowd of gazing admirers, and particularly female admi- 
rers; at first, embarrassed by his popularity, he would go up 
to them, plucking his fair, clipped moustache, and every 
other minute adjusting his long, straight hair with the 
powerful fingers of his strong hand, or throwing back his 
head to toss back the locks falling down over his forehead. 
At the same time he fidgeted, flared his nostrils and 
hunched his shoulders with embarrassment. 

“Friends!’’? Alexei Maksimovich addressed his admirers 
with an apologetic smile. “You know... it’s embarrassing 
somehow... really! Honestly!.. What are you looking at 
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me for? I’m not a singer, not a ballerina... Of all the 
things... Believe me, honestly...” 

However, his comical embarrassment and unusual 
manner of speaking when he felt shy only further intrigued 
and attracted admirers to him. Gorky had a powerful 
charm. He had his own beauty and grace, freedom and 
lack of constraint. My visual memory has retained his 
graceful pose when, standing on the jetty in Yalta, he 
was seeing me off and waiting for the steamship to leave. 
Leaning casually against the bundles of goods and suppcr- 
ting his little son Maxim, he gazed pensively into the dis- 
tance and it seemed that at any moment he might take 
off from the jetty and soar away in pursuit of his dream. 


Isaak Babel 


THE BEGINNING 


About twenty years ago, while I was still a tender 
youth, I was walking around the city of St. Petersburg 
with a false document in my pocket and—in the 
freezing cold of winter—without a coat. It must be 
admitted that I did posses a coat, but I had not put it on 
for fundamental reasons. My property at that time consis- 
ted in a few stories, as short as they were perilous. ] 
carried these stories with me from editorial office to edito- 
rial office, no one thought of reading them, and if someone 
did happen to look at them, they produced the opposite 
reaction. The editor of one journal sent me a rouble with 
the doorkeeper, another editor said of the manuscript 
that it was pure nonsense, but that his father-in-law had 
a corn-chandler’s business and that I could get work 
there as a shop assistant. I refused and realised that 
there was nothing left for me but to go and see Gorky. 

An internationalist journal called Letopis (Chronicle) ' 
was published in Petrograd at the time which had managed 
in a few months to become our best monthly journal. 
The editor of this journal was Gorky. I set off to see him 
on Bolshaya Monetnaya Street. My heart repeatedly 
thumped and stopped. In the waiting room there had 
gathered the most unusual group of people imaginable: 
high society ladies and so-called ‘“‘tramps”’, Arzamas 
telegraph operators and Dukhobors, and aloof were wor- 
kers, and underground Bolsheviks. 

The editor was to see visitors at six. At six o’clock 
precisely the door opened and Gorky entered. I was 
surprised at the height, thinness, strength and size of his 
enormous frame, the blueness of the small, hard eyes, the 
suit from abroad which hung around him baggily and yet 
elegantly. As I said, the door opened at precisely six. All 
his life Gorky remained true to this punctuality, the 
virtue of kings and old, skilled, confident workers. 

The visitors in the waiting room divided into those 
bringing manuscripts, and those waiting to hear their fate. 

Gorky went up to the second group. His step was light, 
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noiseless, I would even say gratecul; in his hands he held 
notebooks: on some of them there was more written in 
his hand than in the hand of the author. He spoke to each 
at length and with concentration, listening to the person he 
was talking to with eager, all-consuming attention. He 
expressed his opinion directly and severely, selecting 
words whose force we discovered much later, after 
years and decades, when these words, having traversed 
a long and irreversible route in our souls, became the 
rule and direction of life. 

Having finished with the authors whom he already 
knew, Gorky came up to us and began to collect the 
manuscripts. He looked briefly at me. I was then a red- 
cheeked, chubby, still young mixture of Tolstoyan philo- 
sophy and Social Democracy, did not wear a coat. but was 
armed with spectacles wound with waxed thread. 

This was a Tuesday, Gorky took the notebook and 
said: 

‘Come for the answer on Friday.” 

How incredible those words sounded at the time... 
Usually manuscripts gathered dust for several months in 
editorial offices, and most times they were buried there. 

I returned on Friday and found new people there: as 
on the first occasion, they included princesses and Dukho- 
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bors, workers and monks, naval officers and gymnasium 
students. On entering the room, Gorky once again gave 
me a momentary glance, but then left me till the end. 
Everyone had left. We found ourselves alone—Maxim 
Gorky and myself, who had arrived from another planet, 
from our very own Marseilles (I do not know if { need 
to explain that I am referring to Odessa). Gorky asked me 
to go into his office. The words he spoke there decided 
my fate. 

“There are small nails,” he said, ‘and large ones, 
the size of my finger,” and he brought close to my face 
a long, strong and softly-contoured finger. ‘““The writer’s 
path, my honourable Mr Pistol (with the accent on the 
“o”), is strewn with nails, mainly of the large size. You 
will have to walk over them with bare feet, blood will 
flow, and with each year there will be more of it... You 
are weak—you will be bought and sold, they will pester 
you, lull you, and you will fade, pretending to be a tree 
in bloom... For an honest man, an honest writer and 
revolutionary, to pass along this road is a great honour, 
on the difficult undertaking of which, sir, you have my 
blessing...”’ 

I do not think there have been any hours more impor- 
tant in my life than those I spent in the editorial office of 
Letopis. On leaving I completely lost all physical awareness 
of my existence. I ran in a delirium through the thirty 
degrees of blue, burning frost along the large, grandiose 
corridors of the capital, open to the dark and distant sky, 
and came to myself when I had already left behind me 
Chernaya Rechka and Novaya Derevnya... 

Brevity of content competed in my works with resolute 
rejection of the proprieties. Some of them, to the happiness 
of well-intentioned people, never saw the light of day. 
Press-cuttings, they served as a pretext for taking me to 
court on two charges simultaneously—for attempting 
to overthrow the existing order and for pornography. 
The trial was to take place in March 1917, but the people 
who supported me rose up at the end of February, burned 
the procurator’s document of accusation, and along with 
it the district court itself. 

Alexei Maksimovich was then living on Kronverksky 
Avenue. I brought him everything I wrote, and I wrote a 
story a day (later I had to abandon this system, only to 
fall into the opposite excess). Gorky read them all, 
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rejected them all, and demanded that I continue.” Finally 
we both grew tired and he said to me in his gruff, deep 
voice: 

“It has become clear, sir, that you understand nothing, 
but intuit a great deal... Go and mix with people...” 

I woke up the following day a correspondent with a 
stillborn newspaper and two hundred roubles _ for 
travelling expenses in my pocket. [The newspaper never 
appeared, but the allowance was useful. My travels 
lasted seven years and I passed down many roads and 
saw many battles. Seven years later, demobilised, I made 
my second attempt to appear in print, and received a 
note from Gorky: ‘I think you can begin...” 

Once again his hand began zealously and continually to 
prompt me forward. His demand — that one increase 
continually and at whatever cost the number of necessary 
and beautiful things on earth — was made of thousands 
of people he discovered and taught and, through them, 
of humanity. He was possessed by an_ unparalleled, 
unbounded passion for human creativity which never 
slackened for a moment. He suffered whenever someone 
of whom he had expected much proved fruitless. And, 
happy, he would rub his hands and wink at the world, 
the sky, the earth, when from the spark there came a 
flame... 


Kornei Chukovsky 


“CONTEMPORARIES” 
(Excerpts) 


I 


I first saw Gorky in Petrograd, in the winter of 1915. 
While coming down the staircase to leave one of its 
huge apartment blocks, I stopped to watch children 
playing in the vestibule. 

It was then that a scowling man, in a grey fur hat, 
strode imperiously into the hall from the street. His 
face looked angry and even ill-tempered. His long 
moustache had turned white (there was a severe frost 
outside), and as a result he looked even more angry. 
He was carrying a heavy briefcase larger than any I had 
ever seen. 

The children were called home to go to bed. They 
were up to mischief and did not go. The man looked at 
them and, without slowing his step, said: 


Even down in the deep 
The whale goes to sleep. 


At that moment his scowl completely disappeared, 
and I saw the warm blue of his eyes. Having glanced 
at me, he scowled again and walked gloomily up the 
stairs. 

Later, when I had made his acquaintance, I noticed 
that his face usually wore one of two expressions. The 
first was sullen, gloomily hostile. It then seemed that such a 
face could never smile, that it lacked the very material 
out of which smiles are made. The other expression, 
always appearing suddenly and unexpectedly, was fes- 
tive — shy — appealing — enamoured. That is, it was the 
smile which, only a second before, had seemed impossible. 

For a long time I could not accustom myself to this 
abrupt change from love to hostility. I recall how, in 
1919 or 1920 I listened to a lecture on Lev Tolstoy given 
by Gorky in the Anichkov Palace. He spoke of Tolstoy’s 
mistakes with severity and condemnation, and one had the 
impression that he would never cede Tolstoy an inch of 
his own, Gorky’s, truth. His voice was unfriendly, gruff, 
and his face was gloomily inimical. However, he went 
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on to speak of Tolstoy as a “resonant bell of this world”, 
and on his face there appeared an enamoured smile 
such as one rarely sees on the human face. When he 
came to Tolstoy’s death, he seemed incapable of pro- 
nouncing the two words: ‘“Tolstoy died” — his lips moved 
soundlessly and he wept. Such was the great love for 
Tolstoy which filled him at that moment. The audience, 
composed of several hundred people, remained silent in 
sympathy and understanding. He never did pronounce 
those two words: he left the podium and went into the 
dressing-room. I hurried to him and saw that he was 
standing by the window, pulling at a cigarette, and weeping 
disconsolately over Lev Tolstoy. A few minutes later he 
returned to the podium and sullenly continued his lecture. 

I subsequently noticed that these sudden surges of aff- 
ection occurred most frequently when Gorky was talking 
about children, about remarkable people and_ books. 

Going through his books in his study on Kronverksky 
Avenue (in Leningrad), he would take first one and then 
another down from the shelves with particular respect 
and teiderness, and speak about them with lyrical passion, 
stroking them as if they were alive: about Kirsha Danilov 
(whom he khew by heart),' about The Lamentations 
by Barsov, about Timiryazev’s Life of Plants, about 
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“Russian History” by Kliuchevsky, about Kalevala*® and 
Madame Bovary. 

To us, the writers of books, his attitude was one of 
almost unbelievable involvement, and he was prepared 
to work with any of us, do the rough work for us, give 
us dozens of hours of his working time, and if we were 
having difficulties with our writing, we knew that there 
was in the USSR a man who, exhausted and seriously 
ill, would willingly and cheerfully help us not only with 
advice but with practical assistance. 

I made use of this help many times, exploiting, as other 
writers did, his vital interest in improving the quality of 
our literature. 

The last occasion on which I turned to him for help 
was the year he died, and I was not even surprised when, 
a few days later, I received from him a long letter in which 
he offered me advice, assistance and money. 

This occasion concerned one of my books which I had 
written back in the twenties. Jt had not been published — 
a fantastic story about how people in the USSR learned 
to control the weather. The book had proved a failure. 
And then, many years later, I intended to rewrite it. 
But how? In what style? For what public? In prose or 
in verse? 

I turned for advice to Alexei Maksimovich, and he 
immediately sent me the following letter: 

‘‘My dear Kornei Ivanovich, I think that a story on the 
theme you have chosen should unquestionably be written 
in prose, and for adolescents. Such a theme will be in- 
comprehensible for children... Just think: you will have to 
talk about the ices of the Arctic, the forests and tundras 
of the North, about permafrost and all kinds of things 
of this sort in our day and age, when hypothetical think- 
ing is becoming increasing]y mundane and ‘mad.’ Captain 
Gernet, for example, is proposing that the Greenland 
ice lichen be destroyed and that Siberia and Canada go 
back into the Miocene period, and someone else is 
suggesting we make use of the earth’s rotation round its 
axis, and a third is seeking the progenitor of the vegetable 
and living cell. You must ‘touch upon’ all of this as well. 

“T am not trying to ‘intimidate’ you: I am very 
enthusiastic about your idea, and I think you will see it 
through. How is it to be approached from the practical 
point of view, and how can I be of use to you? I could 
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obtain money for you in any amount you need to be able 
to work quietly and uninterrupted for a year or two. 
“I can’t introduce you to any meteorologist as [I don’t 
know any. However, I think it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
have a talk with the heliotechnicians in Slutsk and Sa- 
markand, and with the polar scientist. As for the 
question of our atmosphere, I suggest you will find the 
most interesting comments in Vernadsky’s Geochemistry. 
You will need to turn in general to the chemist and electri- 
cal engineers, the best of which are here in Leningrad, 
right with Ioffe, and Dorfman, and seems to have 
‘imagination’. She will be a great help to you. I heartily 

wish you every success. 
“A. Peshkov” 


In this letter the most typical features are Gorky’s 
passionate concern to ensure that a book conceived 
by a Soviet writer should be written and, moreover, 
with the maximum success. 

Ill, overloaded with excessive work, he spends his 
time, of which so little is left to him, on a careful 
examination of the theme I have chosen and on finding 
material for me. Furthermore, he does not limit himself 
to advice, but also generously offers me money “‘in 
any amount you need”. 

This letter was not an exception but the rule. Such 
was Gorky’s customary behaviour. With the years we 
writers, great and small, grew accustomed to the fact that 
there existed in our country a man who took each line we 
wrote to heart as his own personal affair. 

Gorky had a jovial manner of giving books to writers. 
Having learned that you were working on some subject 
or other, he would bring to the next meeting, in his 
large briefcase, books from his library which might be of 
use tO you in your work and, without saying a word, 
would lay them on the table in front of you. 

To me, for example, he gave several books about 
Nekrasov, including a foreign publication of Those 
Who Live Well in Russia, a book about Walt Whitman by 
the Frenchman Bazalgette, and several volumes of Sovre- 
mennik (The Contemporary). He was always bringing 
Italian books for Akim Volynsky. It was as if he were a 
master craftsman giving out planes and chisel to his 
apprentices. The highest praise he gave to any writer was 
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to say that he was a worker. This word he pronounced 
with joyful solemnity, as if he had just lifted up some 
pleasant weight: “wor-ker”’. 

During the first years following the revolution, we 
writers living in Petrograd, used to meet him very often. 
He took all our needs upon himself, and when a child was 
born to any of us he would manage to obtain a dummy 
for the infant; when we fell ill with typhus he would 
get us into a hospital; when we expressed a wish to go 
and stay in the countryside he would write to various 
institutions to obtain a place for us at the Sestroretsk 
resort. 

If all the letters which Gorky wrote at that time on 
behalf of Russian writers were collected from all the 
institutions to which he sent them, at least six volumes 
of prose would result, for he wrote no novels, no tales or 
stories, but only these endless letters. 

I recall how the poetess Natalya Grushko went to see 
Gorky, and when she had left he said: 

“Devil take it! They have no firewood, no light, no 
bread, and they act as if there was nothing the matter, 
if you please!” 

The poetess had, it turned out, given birth to a child 
a few days previously and needed milk. 

“There was nothing but to do something for her, and 
yesterday she received a paper: ‘Dairymaid so-and-so is 
permitted to deliver milk to the wife of Maxim Gorky 
(so-and-so)’, and the name of the poetess.” 

I once said to him that a ration was assigned to him on 
the Murmansk railway for a lecture he had delivered in 
their local club. He asked whether it was possible for this 
ration to be given instead to a translator for she was, at the 
time, very short of food. 

“Who shall I say she is?” 

“Write that she is my sister.” 

Gorky had in those days a large number of such 
“wives” and “‘sisters’’. 

‘What a large family Gorky has!’ complained one food 
supplier to whom Gorky was constantly going with an 
order for bread, pulse or herrings for the writers’ 
fraternity. It should be said that if we survived those 
breadless, typhus-ridden years, we owe it largely to our 
“relationship” to Maxim Gorky, for whom we all, great 
and small, became his family. 
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In September 1918, Gorky founded in Petrograd the 
Vsemirnaya Literatura (World Literature) publishing 
house. This publishing house was to be run by an ‘‘acade- 
mic board of experts’, initially of nine men. I became 
a member of this board in the quality of “specialist on 
Anglo-American literature”. To begin with our editorial 
office was located in cramped accommodation on Nevsky 
Avenue (No. 64), not far from Anichkov Bridge—the 
former editorial office of the newspaper Novaya zhizn— 
but by the winter we had moved into a marvellous house on 
Mokhovaya Street (No. 36), with a marble staircase and 
light, spacious rooms. We gathered there on Tuesdays 
and Fridays around a long table covered with red baize, 
and under the chairmanship of Alexei Maksimovich we 
discussed in detail the books which were to be published 
over the next few years. Gorky had conceived an ambi- 
tious plan: to give the new Soviet reader the best books 
which had been written on our planet by the best authors, 
so that this new reader could study world literature 
through its best translated exampies. By winter our board 
had increased in number, and we worked with multiplied 
strength in order to get our complex task off the ground. 

The literature of almost every country had its repre- 
sentatives on our board. The Indians were represented 
by Academician Oldenburg, the Arabs by Academiciaa 
Krachkovsky, the Chinese by Academician Alexeyev, 
the Mongolians by Academician Vladimirtsev. Alexander 
Blok with two professors of Germanistics were in charge 
of German literature. Nikolai Gumilev and Andrei Levin- 
son headed the French section. Yevgeny Zamyatin and 
myself were responsible for Anglo-American literature. 
Akim Volynsky was entrusted with Italian literature. 
The director of the publishing house was Alexander Niko- 
layevich Tikhonov (Serebrov), a man who had worked 
with Gorky for many years and was his close friend. 

Each of us delivered reports on his own special subject. 
It was then that Gumilev wrote down in my handwritten 
almanac Chukokkala: 


It was of flight I thoughi 

When we were read of Norway. 
And thrice my sufferings increased 
For then we dealt with Spain. 

But, lo and behotd, my Italy beloved 
Is awaiting us ahead. 
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For several years we carried on this work under the 
chairmanship of Gorky, and it was then that I first 
discovered qualities in him that I had never before 
suspected. 

First of all it proved that he had first-class knowledge 
of foreign literature. The public jeered: “The proletarian 
does not know a single language, but chairs an academic 
board!’ However, this proletarian proved more knowled- 
geable than some professors. Whatever we spoke about 
in his presence—Hawthorne, Wordsworth, Chamisso or 
Ludwig Tieck—he spoke of their writings as if he had 
spent his life studying them, although he often pronounced 
their names with his Nizhny Novgorod accent. For 
example, some minor French writer would be mentioned 
of whom no one had ever heard, we would lapse into 
embarrassed silence, and Gorky would say in a business- 
like tone: 

“This writer has written this and that. This is rather 
weak, but that (and here he would break into a smile) 
is very good, a very powerful piece of writing.” 

A second unexpected feature of his character was 
his pitiless, | would even say ruthless, attitude to himself. 
Many outside the board thought he was merely a nominal 
chairman, but in fact he did the hard work, not scorning 
the most unattractive and boring tasks. Following every 
meeting he would carry away with him a briefcase full 
of other people’s manuscripts which we had asked him to 
“look through’, and he did not merely “look through” 
them, but reworked them, covering each manuscript 
with his own corrections till it was unrecognisable. 

We scrutinised these manuscripts with surprise. At 
times they had hundreds of pages requiring man days of 
work. Everything bad was accurately crossed out in 
blue pencil, and above each unsuccessful line there 
were carefully drawn out, abrupt and distinct letters 
so typical of Gorky’s handwriting. Inserted in each such 
manusript was a critical review written in his hand and the 
fruit of the same hard work. 

Naturally, as soon as we noticed how pitiless he was 
to himself, we tried to shield him as far as possible from 
such hard work, but that proved almost impossible, 
particularly if it was a question of the so-called People’s 
Series of books intended for a wide readership. Gorky 
took this People’s Series closer to heart than anything 
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else, aid demanded that not one of these books should 
pass without his attention. Sometimes, in order to select 
for some small volume seven or eight of the most suitable 
stories by some foreign author, he would read ten times 
more, virtually the whole of his collected works. 

The most remarkable thing about his work in those 
days, however, was his marvellous good humour. He 
worked seemingly without effort, jokingly, as it were. 
When we found ourselves for the first time, on his 
invitation, round one table, we writers and professors 
felt awkward and as if constrained. At first Gorky also 
said less and less. The professors were pompous and 
correct, while the writers were gloomy, as if they had been 
offended. One day, however, after several meetings 
had been held beforehand, he suddenly laughed in 
the middle of a conference that was tense and difficult 
and then said apologetically: 

“Tl beg your pardon... please forgive me.” 

And again he broke into laughter. 

“It’s not one of you... it has no connection with you. 
It’s just that yesterday evening Fyodor’ recounted... 
ha, ha, ha... I’ve been laughing all day... I remembered 
it during the night and laughed... how some lady in 
society suddenly said politely: ‘Excuse me please, I’m 
going to roar with laughter,’ and neighed like a horse, 
and the others looked at her, some embarrassed, others 
angry... Fyodor told it amazingly well.” 

Gorky’s joke amused us and drew us together. We 
began to talk to each other differently. 

Gorky introduced this friendly joking into our joint 
work. Later, when we had become closer to him, a 
tradition developed: following any meeting, if he was not 
hurrying somewhere, he would sit down by the fire-place, 
pull on over his knees his long, white felt boots 
and, with his hands pushed inside the tops, begin to 
recount to us, On some purely coincidental basis, an 
incident from his own life. He would begin rather 
awkwardly, talking into his moustache and addressing 
just one of us, usually Academician Oldenburg or Pro- 
fessor Batyushkov, but then he would grow more animated 
and tell his story with great enthusiasm. I remember 
that Alexander Blok loved these stories and always 
talked about them as we went home. 

I was able to write down one of Gorky’s tales word 
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for word. He told it very slowly, with pauses, repeating 
the last word of each sentence several times so it was easy 
to write it down. 

‘An island appears,’ he recounted, “in the opal- 
green Caspian Sea. It’s herring. The school of herring 
is so dense that if you were to put in your oar, 
it would stand upright. The upper layers are not in the 
water but in the air — already sleepy, an amazingly 
beautiful sight. There are daring souls who dive into its 
depths, beneath this island, but thereafter they do not 
surface — it’s like diving under ice: they sink.” 

“And did you sink?” asked Oldenburg. 

“About six times. Once, in Nizhny, I got my foot 
caught on a cable — there was an anchor lying on the 
sea-bed — and could not get it free. So I would have 
stayed on the sea-bed if a cabman, who was driving at the 
time along the steep shore, hadn’t seen me. He noticed 
that a man had dived in and not surfaced, so he rushed to 
the water’s edge. Well, of course, I had lost consciousness, 
and it was then that I learned what it is like to be 
brought round. The skin had been scraped from my 
leg as if it were a stocking (I had got caught on the 
anchor) and then, as I came round, I was being dragged 
over stones, planks of wood — my whole body was 
scratched and full of splinters. J came to, looked around 
and thought — wonderful! 

“On another occasion the barge was pulled from its 
moorings and carried out into the Caspian Sea... There 
were about one hundred of us. Well, the women had 
courage enough, but the men put up a poor showing... 
Two of them ran amuck... We were carried along by the 
waves for sixty-two hours... They were fisherwomen! 
Muscular ladies! For example, a table like this, only 
twice as long, they stand longside it and a hundred- 
pound fish is tossed to them, and is passed from one to 
the other without a minute’s delay... They cut out the 
milt... their hands are bare and (he indicated how full- 
breasted they were)... It’s a trade that’s handed down the 
generations. There were fisherwomen at the time of 
Catherine.’ Fine women!” 


On another occasion he began a detailed account of 
how he had once, out of sheer devilment, run across the 
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rails in front of a steam train. He was shown how to 
do it by a Vanya or Fedya Streltsov, a shock-headed 
boy and a friend of his. Streltsov had done it many times, 
and Gorky was envious of him... 

At this point Gorky was called out on some urgent 
matter, and we never learned how this prank had ended. 

In those days he was constantly called out on all 
kinds of matters, preventing him from finishing any 
conversation or business he was dealing with, but this 
did not bother him. He would get up with lithe grace, leave, 
come back and leave again, all his movements exact and 
precise, like a sailor on deck, and having done what 
was necessary, would return with ease to whatever had 
been interrupted. 

Once, by that same fire-place, he spent al! evening 
telling us about Chekhov; unfortunately I only managed 
to write down one of his stories. 

“There was a Tatar in Yalta who was always winking, 
who would go up to famous people and wink. Chekhov 
didn’t like him. One day he asked his mother: ‘Mother, 
what did that Tatar come for?’ ‘He wanted to ask you 
something, Antosha.’ ‘What?’ ‘How to catch whales.’ 
‘Whales? Very simple: you take a lot of herring and 
throw them to the whale. The whale gorges itself on the 
salted herrings and wants a drink. But it isn’t given 
anything to drink. Deliberately. Sea water is also salty, 
sO it swims to a river (o drink fresh water. As soon as it 
swims into the river, a dam is built to prevent it from 
swimming back — and it is caught...’ 

‘Mother hurried off to tell the Tatar how whales are 
caught.’ 

Such, in those early days, was the friendly, simple and 
cheerful atmosphere of our work together. This cheertul 
atmosphere was also no small factor in making our work 
successful. That work was not particularly easy: we had to 
select for publication several thousand books written in 
all the languages of the world, find qualified and experien- 
ced translators, provide a detailed and rigorous analysis 
of the prose and verse translations done by translators 
in the past, and elaborate on a practical basis adequate 
criteria for their evaluation. 

It was precisely because work under the chairmanship 
of Alexei Maksimovich was so cheerful and unconstrained 
that the quality of that work improved. Many were 
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happy to spend all night at their work so that they would 
receive a grateful and happy look from Gorky at the 
next meeting. 

It must be admitted that when he spoke at our meetings, 
he did so in the manner of an artist, a manner unusual in 
academic circles. 

When, at our Historical Portrayals Section, Alexander 
Blok read his Egyptian play Ramses, Gorky suddenly said: 

“You should do it a little like this,’ and he stretched 
out his arm to one side like an ancient Egyptian. 

“Every phrase needs to be presented in_ profile!” 

Blok gave a nod of comprehension. He realised that 
for Gorky the phraseology of Ramses seemed too far 
removed from its Egyptian source. 

Once Gorky brought the journal Shut (Jester) to 
one of our meetings for some reference or other. One 
of those working with Vsemirnaya Literatura leafed it 
through for some time and then commented sadly: 

“The Russians don’t have much sense of humour.” 

‘“T must beg to differ,” replied Gorky. “Russians have 
a considerable sense of humour. A woman agent provo- 
cateur once came to me all! confessing, crying, tears 
coming even out of her ears, and today I came across 
her in some establishment and she behaved as if nothing 
had happened: ‘Hello, Alexei Maksimovich,’ she said. 
‘Hello, hello,’ I replied... 

“Not all that long ago a lady came to see me wearing 
about four pounds of silver and some two pounds of 
gold to ask for help concerning her two husbands who 
had been put in prison ‘by mistake’. I promised to enquire 
about them and do what I could, and she asked: ‘How 
much will it cost?...’ Well, doesn’t that show a sense 
of humour?” 

Very often mischief would break through his severity, 
even sullenness. In the spring of 1919 (or, more accura- 
tely, of 1920), while walking along Mokhovaya Street to 
the Vsemirnaya Literatura offices, | saw in front of me 
the tall figure of Alexei Maksimovich. His broad-brimmed 
black Italian hat was visible above the other heads. I 
hurried to catch up with him. He was striding along 
very rapidly as usual, but suddenly stopped in front of 
an apartment block. When JI caught up with him, it 
turned out that he was talking to a young girl sitting on 
the steps of a small, closed shop. She was about nineteen, 
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and her face was round, chubby, friendly and child- 
like. Curly hair fell down from under her knitted beret, 
and she was wearing a red arm-hand with the hand- 
written letters GOROKHR (that is, city guard — the 
name then given to the militia). Clearly she had just come 
off night duty. She had turned her face away from the 
street and was carefully arranging her hair and make- 
up using a broken mirror. Her rifle was lying some distance 
away. Gorky obviously wanted to see whether she was 
watching over the weapon entrusted to her by the siate. 
He bent down rapidly, seized hold of the rifle and made 
to walk unobtrusively away. The girl, however, noticed 
him in her mirror, and without even turning her head 
said in an unexpectedly deep voice: 

“Put that back!” 

Gorky smiled at her, but did not put the rifle back. 
She jumped up and took a whistle from her pocket. 

‘What did I just say! Stop playing games!”’ 

Passers-by began to speak up in defence of the 
authority of the young militia girl. 

“This is Gorky,” I attempted to explain. 

‘“T] don’t care if it’s Sladky!’* protested the girl 
furiously. ‘““That’s no excuse for hooliganism!”’ 

Alexei Maksimovich was enjoying the whole incident. 
He returned the weapon to the militia girl and we con- 
tinued on our way. 

‘‘A commanding young lady!” he said enthusiastically, 
and laughed. 

How friendly was the atmosphere in which we worked 
in those days can be judged from the fact that Gorky 
would take my handwritten almanac Chukokkala at our 
meetings, look through it and write in it various little 
amusing stories, usually brief incidents from his own life. 

Here is one of those priceless autographs: 

‘TI was walking along the bank of the Volga in Samara 
late one night when I suddenly heard: 

“Help! Save me!’ 

“It was dark, the sky was overcast, and there were 
huge barges on the river. Between the river bank and the 
side of one of the barges I saw someone splashing about in 
the black water. | went into the water, got hold of the 
drowning man, gripped hold of his hair and pulled him 


* In Russian “gorky” means bitter, and “sladky”, sweet.—Tr. 
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onto the bank. And then he got hold of my collar. 

“What right,’ he said, ‘do you have to drag people by 
the hair?’ 

‘I was surprised. ‘But you were drowning,’ I said. 
‘You called out for help, didn’t you?’ 

‘**Muddlehead! How could I be drowning if the water 
was only up to my shoulders and I was holding on to a 
cable? What’s the matter with you? Are you blind?’ 

‘** “But you were shouting “Save me!’’’ 

‘“*Never mind what I was shouting! If I were to shout 
that you’re a fool, would you believe me? You'd better 
give me a rouble, or else I’ll take you to the police station! 
Well, come on...’ 

‘“T argued with him for a while, but then I realised 
that in a way he was right. I gave him what money I 
had — thirty-five kopecks — and went home wiser than I 
had been.” 

Alexei Maksimovich had quite a few notes on his 
meetings with Tolstoy. Later some of these notes were 
included in his book on this great writer. However, he 
lost them and, thinking that he would never find them 
again, he recounted them to me one night from memory 
(in 1919). 

Shortly afterwards the notes were found, and when 
they were published I did not find two of the small incidents 
which Gorky had recounted to me that night. Here 
they are: 

“Once, when we were in the forest, Lev Tolstoy 
said to me: ‘Here, on this very spot, Fet read his verse. 
He was a funny man, Fet.’ ‘Funny?’ ‘Yes, funny. Eve- 
ryone’s funny. You’re funny, and I’m funny — everyone 
is.’ 99 

And another. 

“It was Easter. Shalyapin went up to Tolstoy to wish 
him a happy Easter: 

“ “Christ is risen, Lev Nikolayevich!’ Tolstoy said 
nothing, let Shalyapin kiss his cheek, and then said 
slowly and weightily: 

‘“ ‘Christ is not risen, Fyodor Ivanovich... Not risen...’ ” 


II 


I still have soife letters from Alexei Maksimovich 


concerning the work we were doing. 
At first he wrote nearly every day to one or another 
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of us about a manuscript he had read or a book intended 
for publication. Despite his laconic style, some of these 
letters or, more precisely, comments, were the equivalent 
of a review, so rich were they in apt evaluations, 
deductions and information. He sent me, for example, 
the following note on a well-known novel by the English 
novelist John Galsworthy which was to be issued by 
our publishing house: 


“Kornei Ivanovich, The Pharisees by Galsworthy is 
very schematic and, in my opinion, weak from a literary 
point of view. The process of the development on the 
hero’s social consience is too reminiscent of poor Russian 
books in the seventies. I don’t think an Englishman 
could reach hypertrophy of the conscience in the short 
time over which this happens to Galsworthy’s hero. 

“I most definitely prefer Fraternity; it is written far 
more convincingly and skilfully. 

“Tl think a small preface should be added on the 
development of se!f-criticism in English society at the end 
of the 19th century. “A. Peshkov” 


This short, cursory note could easily be expanded 
into an article. The Pharisees is indeed written using 
that naive and elementary scheme favoured by the worst 
Russian novelists of the seventies—Sheller-Mikhailov, 
Bazhin, Omulevsky et. al. I later discovered that this 
novel was written under the influence of Stepnyak- 
Kravchinsky. 

When Vsemirnaya Literatura was planning to publish 
a collected works of Oscar Wilde, and I wrote an 
introductory essay for it (published several years later 
as a separate brochure), Gorky sent me the following 
letter: 

“Dear Kornei Ivanovich, 

‘“‘As is always the case with you, the article on Wilde 
was convincing and—as always with you—very subjec- 
tive. | would in no way presume to impose on you my view 
of the matter, but I would definitely ask you to think 
about the following: you are unquestionably right when 
you say that Wilde’s paradoxes are ‘commonplaces 
turned inside out’, but do you not think that behind 
this tendency to turn all ‘commonplaces’ inside out there 
is the more or less conscious desire to poke fun at Mrs 
Grundy’ and strike a blow against English puritanism? 
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“It seems to me that such phenomena as Wilde and 
Blernard] Shaw are extremely unexpected for the En- 
gland of the end of the 19th century, yet at the same 
time they are perfectly natural — English hypocrisy is 
the best organised hypocrisy, and I suggest that paradox 
in the area of morals is a very legitimate weapon to use 
against puritanism. 

“T also suggest that Wilde is not altogether unin- 
fluenced by Nietzsche. 

‘‘My request is as follows: add to the article one or 
two chapters on English puritanism and attempts to 
fight against it! 

“I do indeed urge you on this matter, as I consider 
it to be essential (link Wilde and Shaw and _ their 
predecessors such as Jenkins and others). 

“T apologise for having allowed myself to correct 
certain slips of the pen in the text of the article. I shake 


your hand. 
“A. Peshkov”’ 


What is remarkable in this review is its tact. While 
advising me to correct and supplement the article I had 
written, he states with the greatest modesty in the 
opening lines that he would in no way presume to impose 
on me his view of the matter. Having corrected stylistic 
and all kinds of other flaws in the text of the article, 
he apologises for having allowed himself to correct 
certain slips of the pen on my part. He termed them 
slips of the pen also out of tact, for they were not slips 
of the pen but mistakes. 

I was not wholly in agreement with his remarks on 
Oscar Wilde. When we met I told him a little timidly 
about my disagreement. It was unlikely that I had 
managed to convince him, but he gave me complete 
freedom in my judgements, because in our joint work he 
was exceptionally tolerant and complaisant if it did not 
concern his basic ideas. 

Here is yet another note from Alexei Maksimovich 
from that same period. 


“Kornei Ivanovich, I am sending you a book that is 
highly praised. If you are in agreement, that 1s, consider 
it worth translation, arrange for it to be translated. My 


best wishes. 
“A. Peshkoy”’ 
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This note is also remarkable for its tact. Respectful 
of the literary pride of all the writers working with 
him, he made particular efforts to ensure that none of us 
would think he was using his authority or imposing 
his views. In almost every letter he makes the reservation 
that his comments are in no way imperative recommenda- 
tions. 

It is strange that to this day many of the books 
which Gorky insistently recommended for publication 
have not been issued. 

On sending me the novel The Spoilers by Rex Beach, 
which he had torn out of some journal or other, he made 
the following comment in his note: 

‘““A very interesting novel which depicts with cinemato- 
graphic vividness the life of goldminers. If it were supple- 
mented with an article on Alaska it would be a very 
useful book. The translation is hopelessly bad and requires 
radical editing.” 

He then immediately indicated the information to 
be supplied in the article on Alaska: 

‘Alaska: Geography. History of its sale by Russia to 
the United States of North America. Opening up of 
the gold-bearing veins. Statutes. Life-style.”’ 

Each of us devoted considerable effort to drawing 
up a list of books to be issued by the publishing house in 
the near future. Gorky took these lists very close to 
heart: he dreamt that they would turn into hundreds 
and thousands of books intended to introduce new, 
Soviet readers to the culture of the whole of mankind. 
I was entrusted with the task of composing a list of the 
most noteworthy books published in the USA and England 
over the last hundred years. The whole board discussed 
this list for a long time, and Alexei Maksimovich was 
closely involved. When it was complete and sent to the 
printers, Alexei Maksimovich took it to think over again. 
A few days later he sent me the following note: 


“Kornei Ivanovich! 

“Do we need Sartor Resartus? 

‘We have a translation of this book, the Russian 
edition was not sold, it is difficult to read. 

“Is there not a lot of Thackeray? 

“Vanity Fair and The Newcomes are very thick 


books. They will require eight volumes in our edi- 
tion. 
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“My Lady Nicotine by Barrie is very good. Should we 
not include it? 

-““Is one book by Hall Caine enough? He has written 
a fairly good novel called The Christian as 1 recall. 

‘We need a few stories by Jerome for brochures. 

“That’s all I have to say regarding your list. 

“A. P.” 

Here also he is furthest of all from making any de- 
mands of me. He is expressing wishes, advice — and 
nothing more. 

A major literary authority, he was far more willing to 
listen and give way in his conversations with writers 
about editorial matters than were any of the officials in 
‘the staff of the publishing house. 

I did not think some of the books recommended by 
Alexei Maksimovich to be of sufficient value. I objected 
to their inclusion on the list and he willingly accepted 
my objections. (It was then that I noticed how much he 
liked these objections.) I easily accepted that Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus should be dropped, but insisted stubbornly 
on Thackeray — and I noticed that this insistence pleased 
him. The lists which we drew up on Gorky’s instructions 
later became the basis of all the work done later by the 
Academia publishing house, which largely carried through 
most of Gorky’s publishing programme. 

However, how was this programme to be carried 
through if there were few good translators, the majority 
being ignorant, without any talent and slovenly in their 
work? This problem seriously worried Alexei Maksimo- 
vich for the publishing house had the task of ensuring, in 
the shortest possible time, the translation — and not just 
any translation but the best possible translation — of 
hundreds and hundreds of volumes of works by Greek, 
Turkish, English, French, Swedish, Spanish, Arab and 
Indian writers. This required a large staff of qualified, 
expert translators. Yet there were no such translators; 
they would have to be trained. There were, it is true, 
poets who had translated into Russian (and sometimes 
brilliantly!) the works of one or other foreign poet — 
Edgar Allan Poe, Verhaeren, Verlaine, Lope de Vega, 
Heine — but the majority of these expert translators 
were already clearly departing from the scene and, 
furthermore, they were all soloists not used to engage in 
collective work. 
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Gorky tried to attract to translation such “outsiders” 
as Koni, Amfiteatrov, Potapenko, Remizov, but this 
attempt led nowhere. 

To complete the disaster, a number of people were 
suddenly discovered in Petrograd who thought they were 
translators: former dukes and duchesses, former maids 
of honour and pages, lyceum graduates, courtiers and 
senators — the whole of the former St. Petersburg social 
élite thrown overboard by the revolution. These people 
besieged us day in, day out, assuring us that it was they 
who should be given the work of translating Moliere, 
Voltaire, Stendhal, Balzac, Anatole France, Victor Hugo, 
as, thanks to their governesses and maids, they had 
been able to speak French fluently from childhood. 

In vain did Gorky, around whom these people drew 
a particularly tight circle, patiently show them that out- 
standing writers could only be translated by people with 
an excellent command of style, as the translation of 
belles-lettres is an art in itself, something possible only 
if one is a master ot one’s own (and above all one’s own) 
language. They continued to plague him shamelessly, 
and in the end he gave way and would hand them, as a 
“test” of their abilities, a few pages from some French 
author. The result was always total mistranslation. 

To whom could the publishing house turn? Only to 
a very few professional translators. However, these also 
worked heedlessly, without rudder or compass, guided not 
so much by scientific principles but by blind intuition. 
Gorky thus put before us the following task: to retrain 
this “grey mass’, raise their literary and intellectual 
level, and imbue them with a heightened sense of re- 
sponsibility. Alexei Maksimovich suggested that Professor 
Batyushkov, the poet Gumilev and myself should read a 
report at a board meeting which would set out in general 
terms the minimum requirements to be met by any transla- 
tion claiming the right to be classed as literary. Our 
reports led to discussions that lasted many days and 
which involved Academician I. Yu. Kiachkovsky, Alexan- 
der Blok, Professor F. A. Braun and others. 

My report thereafter led to the publication of a book 
entitled The Art of Translation (The Noble Art), in the 
composition of which Alexei Maksimovich took a most 
active part. I still have the first edition of this book — 
more accurately, brochure (it was then called The 
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Principles of Literary Translation), with the handwritten 
corrections by Alexei Maksimovich. In it I also advised 
translators to make more frequent use of Dahl,® Leskov,° 
Melnikov-Pechersky,'” and Gleb Uspensky.'' This advice 
did not please Gorky, and he wrote in the margins: 

“This advice is dangerous. The lexicons of Dahl, Us- 
pensky and Leskov are excellent, but imagine Victor Hugo 
translated into the language of Leskov, Wilde translated 
in the language of Pechersky, Anatole France translated 
according to Dahl. The Russification of foreigners (in 
translated literature) is already a serious misfortune 
without this.” 

In one of the subsequent editions of this book I did, 
of course, rewrite the whole of this paragraph so as not to 
contribute, even against my will, to these “serious misfor- 
tunes” of which Gorky was speaking. After this edition 
had been printed under the title The Art of Translation, 
Gorky sent me the following letter from Sorrento: 

‘“..The timely re-edition of the book on The Art of 
Translation is clearly having no effect on translators, 
who continue to run rampage as usual: 

‘““Deserters(?) and Maoris are savage tribes of New 
Zealand’; “They set out across the neck of the island’; 
‘He laughed with himself’; ‘Only then did he notice that 
he had passed by himself, quickly went back and rang 
at the door’ — devil take them! In Benjamin’s Life of 
Balzac, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire is translated as Geoffroy 
Holy Hilaire!” 

He himself, during the period with Vsemirnaya Litera- 
tura, did all he could to raise the level of qualification 
of the translators. He took from me someone’s transla- 
tions of stories by the English writer Jacobs, carefully 
corrected them and sent me the following note: 

‘“‘All the stories are peppered with the verb ‘to say’ in 
the present tense, which gives the reader the right to 
reproach the translator with either carelessness or 
illiteracy. 

“In addition to the verb ‘to say’, one can use ‘told’, 
‘commented’, ‘replied’, ‘remarked’, ‘repeated’, ‘uttered’, 
‘exclaimed’, ‘declared’, ‘added’.” 

A Studio of Literary Translation was set up at the 
publishing house (on Liteiny Avenue in the house that 
had formerly belonged to Muruzi). Here Mikhail Lo- 
zinsky, Yevgeny Zamyatin, Nikolai Gumilev, Andrei 
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Levinson and many others read lectures, and practical 
seminars were held with translators — old and young — 
at which Gorky himself was often present in the beginning. 

On the day the studio was opened, Gorky sent a 
message to those attending which I read out on his request 
before lectures began. 

“It seems to me,”’ wrote Gorky, “that in most cases the 
translator begins the work of translation immediately, 
as soon as the book is in his hands, without reading it 
beforehand and without having any idea of its specific 
features. 

“However, just one book — even if it has been care- 
fully read — is insufficient acquaintance with the entire 
complex of techniques used by the author, his lexical 
whims, his musical sympathies and the character of his 
phrases — al! the techniques of his literary creativity,” 
etc.” 

The message concluded: 

“Perhaps the World Literature Studio will find it 
possible to devote some attention to the ideas expressed 
here and which, like all ideas, are liable to criticism.” 

Here is yet another note from Alexei Maksimovich, 
this time on the subject of Irinarkh Vvedensky’s translation 
of David Copperfield. Vvedensky was a careless translator, 
and his David Copperfield contains quite a few errors 
and inventions of his own. However, as he was extremely 
talented and was able to reproduce brilliantly the style of 
the great writer, I attempted to correct the translation. 
And I needed to know whether my numerous corrections 
had not left the corrected text stylistically disjointed. 
In his short note Alexeit Maksimovich dispelled my fears. 

“K fornei] I{vanovich], I cannot come todav — an 
abnormal temperature and blood. 

“I did not notice any significant discrepancies in the 
translation of David Copperfield by Vvedensky and Chu- 
kovsky: your work is very scrupulous. That is all I can say 
on this subject. 

‘There are a few clumsy expressions written on the 
separate piece of paper in the book... I shake your hand. 


“A. Peshkov”’ 


__ It is a well-known fact that Dickens wrote two novels 
in which his parents are depicted in the most comical 
fashion. | wrote about this in my preface to the novel 
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Nicholas Nickleby, on the pages of which Dickens made 
fun of his own mother, transferring her comical features 
to the feeble-minded mother of the hero. 

“Perhaps you should, if only for the sake of variety,” 
Gorky wrote to me on this subject, “state, in that part 
of the preface in which you write about D [ickens]’ 
mother and father, that in art nothing is prohibited — 
neither mothers nor fathers, not God nor one’s beloved, 
and that the keen eye of talent sees the comical and the 
ugly in what is nearest and dearest...” 


Ill 


Gorky devoted so much of his energy to the minutiae 
of daily work that he had no time left for creative 
writing. Moreover, Vsemirnaya Literatura was far from 
being his only concern at this time. He soon started 
upon the grandiose organisation of the House of Scholars, 
and set up a number of theatrical and literary projects 
in which we who worked with Vsemirnaya Literatura 
were also involved. It often happened that, prior to a 
meeting of the Vsemirnaya Literatura publishing house, 
we held a meeting with him as the Board of the Union 
of Workers in the Arts, or as the Historical Portrayals 
Section. Then, following the meeting of the publishing 
house and without getting up from the table, we would turn 
into the Supreme Council of the House of Arts. Gorky 
not only chaired all these organisations, but also did 
much of the background work, which took up so much of 
his time that sometimes we wondered when he managed to 
eat or sleep. 

Despite this inhuman work-load, he never took a 
holiday during the whole of these three years. 

In 1919 he managed to obtain a dacha for writers in 
Yermolovka, near Sestroretsk, and for a while wanted to 
live there himself, but he became so involved with the 
House of Scholars that he never once left the stifling 
city that summer. The next summer the same thing 
happened: he wanted to go to Pavlovsk for three days, 
but difficulties arose with the House of Scholars and he 
remained in Petrograd — that whole year he did not 
have even three days’ rest. 

He once set us the task of compiling for the Grzhebin 
publishing house a list of the hundred best Russian books 
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published in the 19th century. Discussion of this list 
provoked many arguments. When Zagoskin and 
Lazhechnikov'” were mentioned, Gorky said: 

“I don’t like them, they’re poor Walter Scotts.” 

When mention was made of Vasily Sleptsov,'? whom 
Gorky had always admired, he recaled that Lev Tolstoy, 
on reading one of Sleptsov’s stories (“Lodging for the 
Night’’), remarked about the scene on the stove: 

“It’s like my ‘Polikushka’, only mine 1s not as good.” 

Here too Gorky’s knowledge proved greater than we 
had expected. Someone, for examle, referred to the 
“little-known writer” Veltman.'’ We then discovered 
that Gorky was not only thoroughly acquainted with 
this ‘“‘little-known writer’, but even remembered in 
which year the journal Otechestvenniye zapiski (Notes 
of the Fatherland) had published the novel The Adventu- 
res of Gustav written by Yelena Veltman, either his wife or 
his daughter. None of us had read the novel. The next 
day Gorky brought the book and gave it to me: 

“A good book. Well-written. It uses a great deal of 
historical material.” 

On another occasion he brought Vladimirka and 
Klyazma by Sleptsov and gave it to Zamyatin: 

“Read it! A fundamental work — and devilishly 
talented!” 

In the majority of cases where someone is self- 
taught, knowledge is inevitably patchy. Gorky’s strength 
lay in the fact that he had organised all his literary 
information into a system. His mind could not tolerate 
any haphazard, unco-ordinated opinions, and he always 
sought to classify facts, to organise them according to 
category and heading. During our work together on the 
list of Russian writers, | became convinced that Gorky 
not only knew better than any of us the most obscure 
corners of Russian literary history (he knew Voronov 
and Platon Kuskov and Sergei Koloshin!) but was also 
familiar with every detail of the ‘currents’, “trends” 
and “tendencies” which make up the history of literary 
history. Byronism, naturalism, symbolism — every possible 
‘ism” had been exhaustively studied by him. 

Strange as it might seem, some of the writers of the 
day were irritated by his enormous erudition. Even 
before I had made the acquaintance of Alexei Maksimo- 
vich, one of them said to me: 
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“They think he is a stormy petrel, but in fact he is 
a book-worm, a dried crust of scholarship who has 
pga the Brockhaus Encyclopedia by heart from A 
to Z”’. 

These people did not wish to understand that only 
a supremely cultivated writer, one of the most educated 
men of his generation, could be the first truly revolutionary 
poet, that “intuition” or “spontaneity” alone were not 
enough. 

Gorky read books by the hundred on every subject — 
on electricity, horse-breading and even painless child 
birth — and always amazed us not only with the quality of 
the elements of culture he had assimilated, but also 
with their quantity. In one day he would write more 
letters than any of us wrote in a month. And how many 
journals and books he edited! And with what selfless 
dedication! To my shame I must admit that in 1916, 
when a young writer brought me his first, badly-written 
work, I returned the manuscript to him as hopeless. He 
took it to Gorky. A few days later Gorky said to me: 

“A fresh, sensible, fine piece of work.” 

I looked at the manuscript: almost every line had 
been crossed out and rewritten above in Gorky’s hand. 

“I’m eager for editorial work!” Gorky once said to 
someone in my presence. 

This eagerness sometimes amouted to a passion: he 
wanted not only to read but, as far as possible, rewrite, 
correct any book that chanced to come to the eye. A blue- 
red pencil was always to hand, and in 1920 I saw how, 
on reading an angry letter he had just received from 
someone in the literary world, he automatically corrected 
its confused, erratic language. The angry comments 
remained, but clarity replaced the jumbled _ phrase- 
ology. 

Even when reading newspapers, himself not noticing 
it, he would take his pencil and correct an expression 
which displeased him in some short reporter’s comment. 
A passive attitude to the written word was wholly alien 
to his creative personality. 

Gorky once took from me a voluminous manuscript — 
someone’s translation of stories by the English writer 
Jerome. I asked him to glance through them and 
see whether they could be used by the publishing 
house. He carefully recast the entire manuscript, cover- 
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ing it with his corrections, and wrote at the end: 
“Is not suitable.” 


IV 


On 30 March 1919, our small circle working at the 
Vsemirnaya Literatura publishing house celebrated Gor- 
ky’s fiftieth anniversary.'° The champagne glasses were 
filled with tea (without sugar), and each of us received 
a delicious piece of pastry-cake about the size of a five- 
kopeck piece. 

About forty people were present, no more. Thev 
included Alexander Blok, Gumilev, Fyodor Batyushkov, 
Yevgeny Zamyatin, Akim Volynsky, Andrei Levinson, 
Alexander Tikhonov (Serebrov), and also workers 
from the printer’s. 

It was a warm, intimate celebration. Alexander Blok 
wrote in my Chukokkala: 

‘‘Today’s jubilee celebration for Alexei Maksimovich 
is rich and bright — not an empty day, but full of music.” 

However, towards the end of this ‘musical’ day, 
Gorky suddenly lost his temper and began to behave in a 
manner totally out of tune with the celebration. 

The reason for this was that Professor Batyushkov, 
a dear and respected man, had one pardonable weakness: 
he loved to deliver speeches in honour of the writer 
celebrating his anniversary, and in every case he would 
always speak of the humanitarian spirit of the latter's 
works, of this compassionate love for the fallen and hum- 
iliated. He had delivered just such speeches to Mamin-Si- 
biryak and Korolenko, and now he delivered it to Gorky. 

Alexei Maksimovich listened to him patiently, but 
when the speaker, referring to Gorky’s play The Old Man, 
began to extoll the hero of the play, asserting that Gorky 
had illuminated the old man with a “mild and gentle glow”, 
Gorky stood up angrily, leaned over the table and said, 
his o’s strongly emphasised: 

‘Sorry, sorry... I beg your pardon... That is not so... 
Not so. I cannot abide the fallen and humiliated. As for 
the old man, I find him re-pre-hen-sible.”’ 

A minute later Gorky softened his harshness with a 
smile, but Batyushkov dropped his eyes in embarrassment 
and barely managed to finish his speech. 

Never in my life, either before or after, have I seen a 
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man receiving a congratulatory speech argue with those 
who had come to eulogize him. However, no celebration 
could prevent Alexei Maksimovich from emphatically 
condemning an idea repugnant to him. 

I returned home with a group of workers from the 
printer’s. They walked along laughing. 

“He showed that old fool!” they said. ‘Told him right 
to his face — you, my dear friend, I can’t stand!” 

They thought Batyushkov was the old man of which 
Gorky had spoken with such hatred. 

Gorky’s hatred was provoked by the liberal humanism 
of the professor. He said more than once in those days 
that the age of the feeble humanism of Christian Europe 
had ended, that this humanism had been exposed and 
discredited by all the events of our day. 

At our next meeting Gorky told me in a whisper that 
on his fiftieth anniversary a convict had sent him the 
following request from prison: 

‘Dear writer! 

“Will there be an amnesty to mark your name-day? 
I am in prison for murdering my wife, whom I killed 
on the fifth day after we married because she (and here 
there followed extremely frank details)... Would it be 
possible to obtain an amnesty for me?” 

Gorky received many such letters. In 1920 he received 
a telegramme from a man he did not know: 

“To Maxim Gorky. 

“Here at Kilayevo station I have just been robbed 
of two pairs of trousers and 16,000 roubles.” 

A week after the anniversary celebration, at the 
apartment of A. N. Tikhonov (Serebrov), Alexander 
Blok read a lecture on the role of humanism in contempo- 
rary culture. The lecture was made in connection with 
Heine, and in it he declared that now “the bell of anti- 
humanism was louder and more resonant than ever 
before’’. Gorky listened, very perturbed, and afterwards 
said to Blok: 

“I’m just an ordinary man and, of course, you and 
I are different and you will be surprised at what I’m about 
to say, but I also think that humanism, precisely humanism 
in the Christian sense of the term, should go to the devil...”’ 

At meetings of the publishing house, Gorky tried to be 
impartial and patient with those who expressed ideas 
inimical to him. When arguing with them he always made 
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use of every kind of polite turn of phrase: “I shall permit 
myself to remark” or “I shall take the liberty of pointing 
out’. However, he did not fiid this easy. If someone 
expressed opinions which seemed to him to be manifestly 
mistaken, he restrained his anger only with difficulty, 
and while his opponent was speaking would drum impa- 
tiently on the table with his heavy fingers, now quickly, 
now slowly, as if performing some devilishly difficult piece 
on the piano. Only occasionally he would interrupt 
this to twist his reddish moustache. If the disagreeable 
speech continued longer than he had expected, he would 
seize hold of a piece of paper and quickly tear it into 
narrow strips with furious precision, and then make a 
little boat out of each strip. One! Two! Three! Eight 
boats — an entire fleet. 

If the speaker still continued talking, his furious 
fingers would snatch a pile of cigarette ends from the 
ashtray and crush each one of them in one of the boats 
as if it were the hated speaker. 

I kept one of these little boats and glued it into my 
Chukokkala. 

In the very early twenties some young writers in 
Petrograd formed a group known as the Serapion 
Brothers.'° Gorky had friendly relations with them and 
helped them in their work as best he could. He had 
set himself a mammoth task —- to rally these new writers 
in common work for the new reading masses. Not long 
afterwards he had the idea of printing an anthology of 
their verse and stories. This anthology was to be entitled 
1921. 

I often saw them together, these young writers and 
Gorky. Their conversations were cordial and friendly, 
and Gorky applied his “pedagogics” to them with great 
caution. I took down word for word one such conversation, 
which took place on Kronverksky Avenue, and I quote it 
here as it seems to me to convey the kind of relations 
which then existed between Alexei Maksimovich and 
this writers’ group. 

“What a versifier I heard yesterday,” said Gorky. 
“A true talent. It seeps from his pores.” 

Fedin, who had then returned from Moscow, said 
that in Moscow he had been amazed to see some fellow 
board a tram with a shaft. Everyone shouted at him 
angrily, but he just ignored them. 
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‘‘And didn’t he hit anyone?” asked Gorky. 

“No. He arrived at his destination, made his way down 
the tram and got off at the front.” 

“The master!’ said Gorky. 

We began to talk about the peasants. Fedin gave a 
very lively description of a starving city girl who took 
manufactured goods and money to the village to exchange 
for food. ‘‘Money?” said the woman in the very first 
house she called at. “What do I want your money for? 
Come here. Put your hand in. Don’t be afraid -- put 
it in! Deeper, down to the bottom, I’ve got a whole 
barrel full of the stuff, and every day my husband plays 
pontoon and wins about a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty thousand.” 

The girl was desperate, but she smiled. The woman 
noticed she had a gold tooth. ‘‘What’s that?” ‘“‘A tooth.” 
“Gold?” “Gold.” ‘Why did you hide it? You should’ve 
had it in front. I like that tooth. J would give you as many 
potatoes as you want for it...” The girl took a fork and 
prised out the tooth. The woman said: ‘‘“Go down into 
the cellar. Take as many potatoes as you want. As many as 
you can carry. The girl took so many she couldn’t 
lift them. And the woman said indifferently: ‘Well, 
sip some out.” 

To this Gorky remarked: 

“Yesterday I was on my way home when I saw light in 
a window. I glanced in and saw a man repairing a Re- 
mington. He was wholly absorbed in his work, his face 
illuminated. A bearded chap came up and also began to 
look inside, then he said suddenly: ‘Bastards! It’s not 
enough that they’ve learned to write like everyone else, 
they’ve also got a typewriter on the job. Bastards!’” 

This kind of chit-chat would go on for some time, and 
only when it had created an atmosphere of friendly 
intimacy and ease did Gorky begin to talk about the 
stories these young authors had written for the anthology, 
that is, about the reason for which they had all come to 
his house. The anthology was to be edited by Alexei 
Maksimovich. 

“Permit me to share with you my thoughts about 
the anthology, not for any didactic purpose, but just out 
of interest, because I have never wanted to lecture others. 
I’ll begin with the compliments. It’s a very interesting 
anthology. This is the first time in the history of literature 
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that writers who have still not published anything have 
contributed to an anthology of literary significance. 
An interesting book in every way. As a portrayer of 
ordinary life I find its general tone very much to my 
taste. It’s very strong and honest. There’s a history to it, 
one that’s almost physically tangible, alive and disturbing. 
A fine book.” 

Gorky then moved on to say that the book unfortunate- 
ly lacked a hero, lacked a human being. 

“The human being is sacrificed to fact. However, I ask 
myself whether there is not — in this minimising of the 
human being—a mistake being made. Have physical 
sensations not been taken here for something else? 
Even under collectivism the role of the individual has 
proved to be enormous. Take Lenin, for example. But here 
your hero is squeezed out. In each particular story there 
is lack of attention to the human being, whereas in life 
men nonetheless fulfil their human role...” 

Unfortunately, I was unable to write down what 
Alexei Maksimovich said after that as, on noticing the 
pencil in my hand and realising that I was taking 
down his words for posterity, he came up to me and said 
angrily: 

“T am also able to write a little. I shall somehow 
manage to write whatever is necessary myself.” 

I wished the earth would open and swallow me up, 
and only some ten years later did I learn that I was not 
the only one Alexei Maksimovich grew angry with in such 
circumstances. 

The painter Ivan Nikolayevich Rakitsky, a modest, 
open-hearted, obliging man of few words, lived with 
Gorky’s family for some time. This Rakitsky (or, as he 
was known in the family, Solovei — Nightingale) kepr 
a very detailed diary in which he wrote down what Gorky 
had said about various books, events, people and things. 
He had collected several such valuable notebooks. 

On coming into Rakitsky’s room one day and seeing 
these notebooks, Alexei Maksimovich angriiy ordered 
Rakitsky to throw them immediately into the stove, 
and Rakitsky, despite anguish of heart, obeyed unequi- 
vocally. He realised that this was no caprice, but a funda- 
mental unwillingness to appear in the role of an oracle 
whose statements were recorded for the edification of 
coming generations. 
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It was Solovei himself who told me about it, and 
Gorky’s family confirmed his sad story. 


V 


I made Gorky’s acquaintance two years before the 
Vsemirnaya Literatura publishing house was set up — on 
21 September 1916. We met at the Finlyandsky railway 
Station to go to visit Repin together. In the coach he was 
gloomy, and his black suit gave him the appearance 
of a man in mourning. One could sense that the war, 
which was then at its height, was troubling him like 
some chronic pain. At the time he was the editor of 
Letopis, the only legal Russian journal which tried to 
protest against the war. 

Before dinner we sat in Repin’s studio, and Repin 
took a fairly small piece of coarse-grained canvas and 
began to sketch Gorky in profile. Gorky did not sit 
still for a moment, was constantly fidgeting and telling 
various stories, sometimes amusing, sometimes moving. 

We found ourselves talking about love, and Gorky, 
en passant, told us about Baranov, the awesome and 
tyrannical governor-general of Nizhny Novgorod. 

‘Everyone was afraid of him — thieves and male- 
factors... And then it turned out that every morning at 
dawn he had a rendezvous with the beautiful wife of 
a brewer... He was tall, she short... and they would stroll 
along by the fence... She would look up at him lovingly, 
and he would look down at her... and I watched, fas- 
cinated, from the other side of the fence... And then there 
was the prison warder... a pugnacious fellow... A villain 
well-known in Nizhny... and he would pull up his collar 
and — visit the seamstress. The seamstress was a neigh- 
bour of mine who lived on the other side of the partition, 
in a wretched house. He would call to see her and begin, 
very quietly and calmly, to recite Lermontov: 


His way above the sinful earth 
The melancholy Demon winged... 


Repin happened to have some chance visitors: rather 
taciturn ensigns, a lawyer from Kazan, an angular woman 
singer from Kiev. The conversation turned to the war. 
It transpired that they were eager for ‘war till victory”. 
Gorky listened to them gloomily, and when they at Jast 
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fell silent, he began to speak slowly and monotonously 
about the horrors of the massacre perpetrated by the 
imperialists: 

“How many of the most useful brains are being 
splattered onto the ground every day... French, German, 
Turkish... and ours as well, also no fools...” 

We went to dinner, the guests included a gaunt 
lieutenant who had just returned from the front. He 
listened quietly and respectfully to Gorky, and then, all 
of a sudden, without even looking at Gorky, he burst out, 
tense and agitated, that our French allies were valorous, 
and our English allies were valorous... And that Russia, 
which had given the world Peter the Great, Pushkin, 
Repin, must be defended to the last drop of blood, etc. 

“That man,” said Gorky, ‘seems to think I am the 
commander of the German army...” 

Suddenly and quite unexpectedly, even for himself, 
obviously, the lieutenant lost his temper, jumped up 
from the table, ran up to Alexei Maksimovich and. 
having screwed up his eyes, looked as if he was about to 
strike him. He was held back. His voice rose to a falsetto 
as he began to shout that Gorky was a defeatist, a traitor, 
an agent of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Repin was aghast, but 
Gorky only chuckled morosely: 

“It doesn’t matter, Ilya Yefimovich, I’m used to it!” 

Gorky always had more than enough enemies, and he 
was quietly proud of the fact. That same evening in his 
apartment on Kronverksky Avenue he gave me a large 
envelope on which he had written: ““The Reader Replies”. 
The envelope contained letters, all of which were far from 
complimentary. There was also a noose made out of very 
fine cord. It was then the fashion among the Black 
Hundreds to send the ‘‘defeatist’”” Maxim Gorky a noose so 
he could hang himself. Some of the nooses had been 
generously covered in soap. On receiving such a letter, 
Gorky would put on his glasses in their plain, silver 
wire frame and read it very carefully, word by word 
(he never merely scanned his letters, but went through 
them in detail, underlining the most expressive phrases 
with blue and red pencil). 

In those days the Letopis had frequent arguments with 
the military censor. On one September day Alexei Mak- 
simovich went to have a talk with the chief of the cen- 
sorship department. The chief did not know that the man 
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in front of him was Gorky and, without even asking 
him to take a seat, listened with considerable irritation to 
Gorky’s sharp comments on the censor of the Letopis. 

“Not a very intelligent — no, not a very intelligent 
gentleman,” said Gorky about this official. 

‘‘How dare you!” retorted the chief angrily. 

“Because it is the truth, sir.” 

“I am not ‘sir’ but ‘your excellency’.” 

Gorky coughed and said audibly, though still coughing: 

“Go to the devil, your excellency!”’ 

Someone whispered to the chief that his visitor was 
Gorky, and he began to smile respectfully. Gorky’s cough 
became even worse, but despite the attack he was able to 
make the same uncompromising gestures: 

“Go to the devil, your excellency!”’ 


VI 


In 1920 Gorky suggested that I prepare for publication 
a collection of my literary criticism articles, and he 
agreed to edit them. 

Having thoroughly compiled a plan for the first volume 
of the collection, he wrote me a long letter: 

“This is how I see the first book. I think that in this 
form — with a few adjustments and correction of the 
text — it has a beginning, a substantial continuation and 
a logical conclusion... I would very much recommend 
that you arrange for the separate publication by Belo- 
polsky at the Severnoye siyaniye (Northern Lights) 
publishing house of: 

“Children’s Language and 

“Lidiya Charskaya. 

“I can have word about this with Belopolsky.” 

Gorky immediately wrote a review for almost every 
one of my articles which he had selected for the first 
volume, and with such close and benevolent attention 
as I never met with anywhere else. _ 

On my article about Sergeyev-Tsensky'’ he wrote: 

“The idea that ‘Tsensky would not have been a Russian 
writer if he had known how to glorify the businessman’ Is 
true and well-expressed, and should be developed a 
little... Leskov, who glorified business and the man of 
business, is neither read nor known.” 

On my article about Korolenko:'* 
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‘Now, when Apocalypse is on the mind of every 
gymnasium student’—this is a very profound and essen- 
tially true idea, and it is a great pity that you tossed it 
away without examining or developing it, like a timid 
girl tosses away an ‘illegitimate’ child. Yet the child is 
most legitimate and deserving of the tenderest care and 
careful upbringing. This idea sheds light all around, on 
the whole book, illuminating everything and everyone. 
I think, I am convinced, that it is absolutely essential 
to conclude this book by developing this idea — you, 
of course, understand that it will thereby acquire profound 
historical interest.” 

In this same letter, Gorky suggested an important idea 
on the break between Korolenko and the Narodniks. 

“True, you should point out one major, perhaps, 
great service that Korolenko has performed for all of us: 
he is the first to depict with amazing clarity the essence 
of the Russian peasant, shaped by history. This is Tyulin — 
The Flowing River... Korolenko looks at life in Russia with 
the eyes of a man from a slightly different culture, and 
this is why he was able to divine the character of Tyulin 
with such marvellous accuracy. Peasants, In the Ravine 
(Chekhov) could not exist without Tyulin, just as Bunin’s 
stories. Tyulin is a cautious but decisive break with the 
traditions of the Narodnik hymns to the peasant.” 

This advice and these suggestions are all extraordi- 
narily typical of Gorky. Any article written by someone 
else in which he found even a gleam of value, he sought 
to enrich and supplement with his own images, his own 
ideas. He was happy to work with each of us in the quality, 
so to speak, of a meliorator of our work. 

So it was that three of my books were repaired by 
Gorky, and I must say that there was no critic, no reviewci 
who expended so much time and energy on them as the 
overworked, sick and exhausted Gorky. 

However, let it not be thought that we writers received 
from him only letters of praise. In assessing our literary 
work he used one inflexible criterion: the interests of the 
Soviet readers, and if it seemed to him that we were 
damaging those interests, he felt obliged to tell us the 
harshest truth. 

Once — this was quite some time later — he suggested 
to me that I write an article on ‘How Nekrasov Learned 
to Write” for the journal Literaturnaya uchoba (Literary 
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Studies). It so happened that, as if by design, I had only 
recently found in old publications and manuscripts some 
brilliant parodies by Nekrasov on Zhukovsky, Yazykov, 
Benediktov and Fet,'” and I felt that I could see how, by 
parodying his famous predecessors, the young Nekrasov 
had mastered their poetic techniques and thus overcome 
their influence. I had the impression that these student 
experiments in assimilating the literary techniques of 
others had been, for the self-taught Nekrasov, excellent 
tuition in preparation for the creation of his own unique 
style. I set out these ideas in a rather elementary article, 
which I then sent to Alexei Maksimovich. Great was my 
disappointment when I received from Italy his cold, dis- 
approving letter: 

“Both pieces of advice: to imitate the classics and 
learn through parody, may provoke a certain ‘ferment of 
minds’. It is far more useful to learn from the classics than 
to imitate them and borrow from them. The second piece 
of advice —to parody — may impel some of those 
beginning to write to waste their time searching for some 
clumsy collection of words such as: 

‘“*The lanky lad flattened Lily with a log.’ 

‘‘However, even to select these words one needs to be 
an Izmailov. And then, are beginning poets to start pa- 
rodying each other? Their relations give little cause for 
joy as it is.” 

Saddened by this reply from Alexei Maksimovich, 
I sent him a long letter in which I attempted to defend 
and vindicate my opinion. However, my letter did not 
convince him. 

“I find it very difficult to agree,’ he wrote in reply, 
“with your assertion that ‘imitation is one of the methods 
of self-tuition’, and this despite the facts that you cite. 
Gogol imitated Marlinsky, but he became Gogol — so it 
seems to me — after he had stopped imitating. All in all, 
imitation is scarcely a means of learning, but that it can 
enslave is indisputable. At the moment a good three- 
quarters of our young literature is imitative. Just a few 
days ago, however, I read a book by Pasynkov called 
The Secret. What a fresh, independent work! Yes, I am 
opposed to imitation, particularly in that dogmatic, and 
not at all in the pragmatic form in which you present it.” 

I attempted to rewrite the article, but nonetheless he 
did not print it. 
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Subsequently I learned that he did not dispute the 
essential accuracy of my observations concerning Nekra- 
sov’s path to literary creativity, but did not wish such 
observations to become recipes for young authors: he 
always felt it to be his pedagogical duty to protect young 
writers from confusing and unreliable theories. 

Here, too, however, he did not lose his customary 
tact. Having severely criticised my article, he softened 
the impression which this severity would most likely 
produce on me with the following lines: 

“If only you knew what panic there still is, although 
eight days have passed since the catastrophe. And there 
are an unbelievable number of ‘wonders’. In Sorrento even 
the patron of the town, Antonio Abatto, came down from 
above. He walked along the streets at night, tnajestic, 
all in white and, having robbed two flats, disappeared. 
In Naples, on Voliero, ‘monks’ went round the rich 
villas predicting another earthquake and advising people 
to sleep outside. Many believed them — and were robbed! 
The day before yesterday the ‘monks’ were tracked 
down and arrested.” 

The chronicle of town events in Italy which Alexei 
Maksimovich related to me was so different in tone from 
the stiff polemic of the rest of his letter, was such an 
exception to the style of our business correspondence 
that for me its purpose was evident: it was intended to 
show me that although Alexei Maksimovich was critical 
of the article I had written this by no means meant that 
he nurtured towards me, its author, any hostile sentiments. 
Such was Alexei Maksimovich’s usual tactic to preserve 
the self-esteem of writers. 

In order to fully smooth away the heavy impression 
his severe criticism of my unsuccessful article might 
have left, he soon sent me another letter, a quite 
humorous one, in which he wrote, by the way: 

‘*...¥es, I’m already a grandfather, my granddaughter 
is called Marfa and it seems she will be a comic actress. 
Or perhaps an artist like Vigée-Lebrun, for she is already 
interested in painting, loves to jab her finger at pictures 
and relate amusing stories about them in an unknown 
language. 

‘‘Her parents are artists, as are Boris, Shalyapin’s son, 
the son of Benois and also Solovei Rakitsky and many 
others, including Boris Grigoryev who, when painting 
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a portrait of Gorky, gave the hands a masonic pose, 
and once again, in his turn, brought fame to the writer. 
Now everyone says: 

‘“*As for Gorky, he’s a mason. Don’t you see?” 

As at the time I was writing a book about children 
and children’s language — From Two to Five — Gorky, 
as was his custom, involved himself in the work: 

“In The Artamonovs and Cockroaches there are 
children’s words which I made up, or perhars I heard 
them somewhere and ‘assimilated’ them. 

“You have no doudt made use of Vera Inber, but 
permit me to remind you of a story by Sergeyev- 
Tsensky called ‘Don’t’, and also recommend ‘Man’ by 
Yurezansky, from his book The Heat of the Day.” 


VI 


I should conclude by speaking of the unforgettable 
role which Gorky played in the history of children’s 
literature: he was a source of inflagging assistance to us, 
writers for children, in our battle with leftist pedagogues, 
frequently rescuing our books from the then People’s 
Commissariat for Education and from RAPP.” However, 
that is a whole subject in itself, requiring a separate 
article. Here I shall just say a few words — about pre- 
historical times, so to speak, times now definitely forgotten. 

I began to write about children’s literature in 1907. 
There were, of course, some good works, but the bulk 
was catastrophically bad: banal, slipshod, philistine. 
trivial. Worst of all, the most influential of the children’s 
Magazines and books corrupted their young readers 
with the propaganda of reactionary ideas. The children 
had to be protected from the influence of vulgar platitudes, 
and I began to criticise these journals and books in a 
number of newspaper articles (‘“Charskaya”’, ‘The 
Touching Word’, etc.) However, mine was a solitary, 
feeble voice. 

At the time, major literature was absorbed, as 1s 
often the case in periods of reaction, with the “‘mysteries of 
death and eternity’, ‘“‘theomachism”, “god-seeking”’ and 
mysticism. The question of literature for children from 
five to seven seemed totally insignificant, and I was seen 
aS a maniac whining on about things of little interest. 

“What is wretchedly presented in children’s maga- 
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zines,” I wrote then, more than half a century ago, “‘is 
poetry. We still do not have any children’s poets, but 
only some sombre characters for whom it is easier to 
pass through the eye of a needle than to avoid the inevit- 
able cliches painfully brought forth by the ditties of 
Christmas and Easter.” 

I did not then anticipate that I would live to see the 
dawn of a children’s poetry the like of which had not 
existed before, nor did it then; that before my eyes would 
rise up a cohort of poets who would lift this neglected 
and despised genre to the level of a great art — and not 
only it the RSFSR but also in the Ukraine, in Georgia, 
in Armenia and in Azerbaijan; that children’s literature 
would become, to use one of Gorky’s favourite expressions, 
a great power which had won recognition from the most 
demanding and exacting readers in our own country, 
and also in Japan, India, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Iceland. 

This was, I repeat, something of which I could not 
even dare to dream. The first dreamer whom I met all 
those vears ago was Gorky. I remember how, on first 
meeting him, I was cheered by his total rejection of that 
miserable falsity which was then our children’s literature, 
by his clear concept of the kind of literature that 
needed to be created so that Charskaya, Lukashevich 
and ‘“‘The Touching Word’’ would no longer be read by 
youngsters, and by the detail with which he foresaw 
this literature, as if it already existed. 

As I have already said, it was precisely due to children’s 
literature that we became acquainted. When I was trying 
to expose in print its triviality and lack of principle, 
I was quite unaware that Gorky was sympathetically 
following my attempts. Once, however, in September 
1916, Alexei Maksimovich sent the artist Zinovy Grzhebin, 
who was then working with the publishing house Parus, 
to see me and say that he intended to organise at the 
publishing house a children’s section which would have a 
very broad programme, and that he would like me to join 
in the work. It was decided that we would meet at the 
Finlyandsky railway station and go together to Kuokkala 
to see Repin, and that we would discuss ‘children’s 
affairs” during the journey. 

I arrived on the platform at the appointed hour. 
The first moments of introduction were rather difficult. 
Gorky was sitting by the window at a little table, his 
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chin resting gloomily on his large hands and only rarely, 
as if unwillingly, exchanging a few words with Zinovy 
Grzhebin. Then, without raising his head, he began to 
look, scowling, out of the window at the cheerless puffs 
of steam from the engine — he did not look once in my 
direction. I was mortified. 

However, he then suddenly threw off all his gloom, 
looked at me closely with his warm, blue eyes (I was 
sitting at the same window on the opposite seat), and said 
In a voice that had brightened: 

‘“Let’s talk about children.” 

He began to tell me about children he had met, about 
his observations. He spoke about Zinovy Grzhebin’s three 
children (I also knew these talented girls:— Kapa, Buba 
and Lyalya), about the handicapped little boy he had 
written about, about children in Nizhny Novgorod and 
Italy, reproducing their amusing expressions and, at times, 
their mimicry. I understood: the recollection that children 
existed in this world had miraculously dissolved his recent 
gloominess, as if he were grateful to someone that there 
was such a poetic, inexhaustible tribe as children, who 
constantly renew our entire life. 

I had not known that Gorky was such a man. He 
proved to be totally unlike the character depicted to me by 
his friends and his enemies, the character 1 had imagined 
from his writings. 

It was then that he began to talk aboot the battle to 
obtain worthwhile children’s literature. It occurred that he 
alone, of all the men of letters that I had met until then, 
also hated all these Tumims, Yelachiches, Alexander 
Kruglovs, the enemies and suffocators of childhood. 

“Our children’s literature,” he said, “is written by 
hypocrites and scoundrels, and that’s a fact. Hypocrites 
and scoundrels. And an assortment of ladies past their 
prime. You are constantly criticising Charskaya, Klavdiya 
Lukashevich, Guiding Stars, Fireflies — but criticism 
won’t help. Imagine you have already eliminated these 
misty-eyed characters — what will you give the child tn 
their place? Today just one good children’s book would 
do more than a dozen polemical articles. If you real- 
ly want to destroy this rubbish, don’t attack it with 
your fists, but create something of your own, someth- 
ing genuine, of literary value, and the rubbish will 
collapse of its own accord. That would be the best 
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argument—not with words, but with creative writing.” 

For some time I had been captivated with the idea of 
attracting the best writers and the best artists to produce at 
least one Book for Little Ones to counter the market- 
oriented publications of Sytin, Klyukin and Volf. In 
1911 I even compiled such a book under the fairy-tale 
title The Firebird, and invited A. N. Tolstoy, S. N. Ser- 
geyev-Tsensky, Sasha Chorny and Maria Moravskaya to 
collaborate on it, together with many first-class graphic 
artists, but precisely because of its high quality (and also 
its high price), this book had no success at all and was 
eclipsed by cheap thrash. 

Gorky, it turned out, knew about The Firebird. 

“But that’s not enough,” he said. ‘““We need not one 
book but at least three or four hundred of the best which 
exist in the literature of all countries — fairy-tales and 
poems, popular-science books, historical novels, and Jules 
Verne, Mark Twain, Miklouho-Maclay... That’s the only 
way we'll be able to battle against this thrash... And 
the pictures in children’s books should be of the highest 
quality — not scrawls by some Taburin, but done by 
Repin, Dobuzhinshky, Zamirailo...” 

I listened with admiration. At last children’s literature 
would be taken out of the hands of swindlers and untalent- 
ed mediocrities. 

However, my happiness was shortlived because Gorky 
insited that I begin immediately to take part in developing 
a detailed programme for the publishing house. I felt 
unprepared and became uncomfortable and embarrassed. 

Not long afterwards I went to see Gorky at the Parus 
publishing house, and (together with Alexander Benois), 
we began to compile, under Gorky’s guidance, a gigantic 
and, so it then seemed to me, totally unrealistic list of the 
best children’s books around the world for publication 
in the near future. A. N. Tikhonov (Serebrov), later 
the author of wondeful memoirs of Lev Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
Gorky, Komissarzhevskaya et. al., was then the head of 
the publishing house and also took part in our work.°! 

It might seem that all these plans were pure fantasy. 
Gorky himself was well aware that children’s literature 
was a barren, empty desert at the time. Nonetheless he 
acted as if there already existed in this desert dozens of 
energetic talents working in friendly unison. In its spirit, 
the entire plan drawn up by Alexei Maksimovich repre- 
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sented the great grandfather, so to say, even the great 
great grandfather, of the present plan of the state 
publishing house for children’s literature. It reflected that 
same broad coverage of all the various interests of the 
child, and even contained many sections identical to the 
ones in the oresent plans. 

It was while working with Alexei Maksimovich that 
I first realised how much work was involved in children’s 
literature, that it was a complex business requiring, 
above all, broad erudition. Gorky’s erudition in this area 
was all-embracing. | discovered that he knew not only 
the main rooms in the child’s literary house, but also the 
attic and the cellar. He knew Borka Fyodorov and Fur- 
man, old woman Ishimova, Klavdya Lukashevich, Shell- 
khovskaya and Alexander Kruglov. He was also informed 
in detail about children’s literature in France, the Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia, America and Britain. 

‘We must,” he would say, ‘translate such-and-such 
books immediately,” and then smile affectionately at the 
mention of these wonderful books, and [, to my shame, 
had never even heard of them, although I had been 
studying children’s literature all my life, and so I had to 
prepare for each of our meetings as if for an examination, 
and this later proved to have been very beneficial. 

Gorky’s work was interrupted by dislocation, war and 
revolution, but by 1919 or 1920 he again returned to it. 
I still have some of the lists he compiled in those days, 
and I repeat that it is only now, having freed itself from 
various ideological and other prejudices, that the Detgiz 
(State Publishing House for Children’s Literature) 1s 
carrying out the programme drawn up by Gorky in 
those far-off years. 

Sadly, at the time Gorky’s programme remained but a 
dream. Only a few books were printed, including William 
Tell, Ivanhoe, and The Fir-Tree, now so undeservingly 
forgotten. Something else should also be said about this 
last book: being a bibliographical rarity, it Is virtually 
unknown, yet it is the first children’s book edited by Gorky. 

Initially it was called The Rainbow, and was intended 
for tiny tots. It contained illustrations by Repin, Lebedev, 
Zamirailo, Valentina Khodasevich, A. Radakov, Yuri 
Annenkov, Dobuzhinsky, Alexander Benois and Sergei 
Chekhonin. Due to dislocation at the printer’s, The 
Rainbow was so long being printed that, instead of 
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appearing in March-April 1917, it came out only the 
following year, at the end of January, in a very snowy 
winter when there could not be even the slightest sign 
of a rainbow. Therefore the publishing house suddenly 
decided to rename the book The Fir-Tree. This had 
disastrous consequences as regards the appearance of 
the book itself, because we were obliged to throw away 
the lovely multicoloured cover and also the wonderful 
fly-leaf depicting a rainbow with a happy crowd of 
children clambering up on it. All of this was replaced with 
something banal and unimaginative, put together in haste 
and causing .-Alexei Maksimovich great disappointment. 
He particularly disliked the picture on the first page, 
where the fir-tree was being lit up by little angels, 
who had been ‘‘smuggled’’ into the book after it had 
been prepared for print and signed by Gorky. The whole 
militant originality of the book lay in the fact that i 
contained no seraphim, guardian angels, magi, stars of 
Bethlehem, which were considered to be essential accessu- 
ries of books given as a present — and then suddenly, 
on the very first page, as if an advertisement for the 
book, there were two dozen seraphim with little wings, 
while over the fir-tree, in a little cloud, the Christ child 
had taken up his place and was blessing this heavenly 
crowd. 

This unpleasant surprise had been prepared by the 
artist to whom Gorky had entrusted the illustrations 
to our Fir-Tree. 

The seraphim were, indeed, -totally out of tune with 
the entire content and purpose of the book. Such stories 
as “‘Fofka” by Alexei Tolstoy, and Lyubavina’s fairy- 
tale ‘““The Disappearance of the Witch Yaga’, were direct- 
ed at eliminating mysticism. When we began to compile 
the book, Gorky said to us: “Please, not Bethlehems. 
More humour, even satire.” 

‘The Samovar’, a fairy-tale by Gorky himself, comes 
at the very beginning of the book and is precisely such 
a satire for children, exposing boastfulness and arrogance, 
with prose alternating with poetry. To begin with, he 
wanted to call it “The Samovar that Got Above Itself’, but 
then said: “I don’t want a sermon but a fairy-tale’, and 
rewrote the title. 

The poem “My Teacher” by Sofia Dubnova and 
Natan Vengrov is also a satire, as is the Norwegian 
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fairy-tale “The Foolish Tsar”, which was extensively 
edited by Alexei Maksimovich. 

All in all, Alexei Maksimovich placed a high - alue on 
humour as a means of influencing the child’s mind, 
and was very happy when I brought him from Kuokkala 
the fairy-tale “The Lazy Iyeremiya” by Ivan Puni. Puni 
was an artist of the futurist school, a friend of Mayakovsky, 
a shy young man who said little and who had a rare talent 
for imagining the most fantastic and amusing stories. 
Gorky laughed when, at one of our meetings, I read out 
“The Lazy Iyeremiya’” —a story about some magic 
scissors which clipped the king’s ermine mantle completely 
bare. From the first lines of the tale — which was about 
an old barber who ‘was so old and slow that, while 
he clipped a little hair away, more had grown in its place” 
— Gorky began to chuckle and called in a group of 
artists from another room so that they could listen to it 
as well. He wanted to meet the author, but Puni became so 
embarrassed that he could not bring himself to come on 
the appointed day, and even began to declare that the 
story had not been written by him but by his wife, Bogus- 
lavskaya. Under the tithe we had to print: ‘Story by 
Ks. Boguslavskaya. Drawings by Iv. Puni.” 

Gorky laughed just as merrily when the artist Do- 
buzhinsky, who was to draw a hundred or so caricatures 
of human faces for a rebus, based his caricatures on 
various public figures of the day, including Gorky himself, 
whose caricature was on page 39, fifth in the topmost row. 
There were also cartoons of Stanislavsky, Alexei Tolstoy, 
Igor Grabar, Fyodor Sologub, Bilibin, myself and many 
others. Although this was, so to speak, “family humour” 
and not intended for children, Gorky liked to promote 
such humour in our work tn order to create a cheerful 
atmosphere which, in his opinion, was essential for the 
writers of children’s books. 

My name is mentioned on the title page of The Fir- 
Tree as the compiler, but much of the materia! for it was 
obtained by Gorky. Despite his illness (that winter his 
leg gave him trouble), he even went to Finland to see 
Repin and asked him to draw pictures for the collection. 
On the wall in Repin’s study there hung a dish with a 
picture of a doltish youth. 

“Not a bad Ivan-the-Fool,” said Gorky. ‘‘We could 
use that in our almanac for children’s literature... Ask 
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Ilya Yefimovich if he would allow us to make a copy.” 

“But who will write the text to the picture?”’ 

“We'll have to take a popular fairy-tale from such- 
and-such a collection, that would be the best way.” 

Here Gorky once again revealed his considerable 
knowledge — this time in folklore. 

‘And what an interesting fairy-iale about Ivanushka 
I heard from my grandmother,” he said while we were 
travelling back in the train. Then, without looking at 
anyone, as if a little embarrassed, he began to tell us the 
magic story of the foolish Ivanushka who worked for 
the bear Mikhailo Potapych and... 

At this point a large number of people came into the 
coach and, on seeing Gorky, began to listen to him 
intrusively. He fell silent. 

A few days later Gorky wrote down this tale, and it 
appeared in The Fir-Tree, with Repin’s “Ivanushka”’ as 
the illustration. 

That accursed dish caused me a great deal of trouble. 
Repin gave it to me for a week, but the printer’s kept it for 
around three months, and finally almost broke it. In 
the letters he wrote to me in those days, Repin often 
asked: 

‘Where is the dish?”’ 

The collection came out quite well, but while we were 
compiling it 1 nonetheless had the sad impression that 
children’s literature was a desert lacking even mirages and 
oases. In effect, 1t was composed of works by “‘adult”™ 
writers — Gorky, Al. Tolstoy, Valery Bryusov. There were 
no talented children’s writers or poets, with the sole possi- 
ble exception of Maria Moravskaya, who was becoming 
increasingly affected in her verse. 

How we felt the lack in those days of people like 
Marshak, Boris Zhitkov, Serge: Mikhalkov, Barto and 
other talents who appeared later in children’s literature 
and who continued, so to speak, that same line that had 
been laid down by Gorky in his programmes! 

Gorky himself admitted that children’s literature 
lacked talent, and therefore he touchingly sought to 
persuade anyone in whom he sensed even a glimmer of 
talent to write something for children. The tone of his 
voice was such you might have thought he was begging 
for a favour. 


I heard this same pleading tone later, during my work 
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with Vsemirnaya Literatura, when translators came at his 
request to see him on Kronverksky Avenue. He would 
offer them a seat in his study and begin to entreat them 
sadly: 

“Please. I beg vou... do try to translate a little better. 
Would you inind, please.” 

While compiling his new programme. Gorky often 
expressed his opinion on general questions pertaining to 
children’s literature, questions which have not lost their 
relevance today. 

I remember how. in 1920. one voung writer proposed 
a plan to the publishing house: to update and adapt all 
the main works by Jules Verne. He argued that Jules 
Verne was already outdated, that the technology which 
he depicted so glowingly appeared old-fashioned to the 
modern reader. and he wanted to “modernise” Jules 
Verne. 

We discussed the voung writer’s idea for some time. 
and to begin with Gorky liked his plan. Gorkvy liked any 
literary daring. Later. however. he said. as if objecting to 
himself: 

“I'm afraid that if vou touch even one thread in 
Jules Verne. the entire fabric will collapse. He savs. for 
example: ‘It was the twentieth of Mav of the vear one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. If vou write: 
‘It was the twentieth of May of the vear one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty. vou'll have to change every 
word. As soon as vou alter the machines a little. vou'll 
have to redesign the clothes. and then alter the geography. 
history. mores and life-stvle. Wouldn't it be better simply to 
write a different book? | am coming to the opinion that 
Jules Verne cannot be adapted. I'm opposed to altering 
classics in general. Some abridgement is possible. of 
course — for example. removing the more boring de- 
tails — but for the rest. our voungsters have the right to 
Dickens or Victor Hugo in its original form. I'm against 
adapting for older children. When it comes to small 
children it’s a different matter. If you adapt Aing Lear 
for small children. voull have a nice little fairy-tale 
about an old man and his wicked daughters. but if vou 
adapt it for older children. voull have a distortion, 
neither chalk nor cheese. As for Odyssey. Kalevala. 
Russian legends. etc.. adapting them is inadmissible. Of 
course. there are classics which exist only in adapted form. 
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Munchausen for example. Raspe was a very poor, un- 
talented writer, and only the rather free adaptations 
by French and German writers have turned him into a world 
classic. However, that is a rare case. Yet we have writers 
eager to adapt even the legends of The Round Table. 
I simply cannot agree with it.” 

Someone made the unfortunate remark that Kalevala 
was itself an adaptation. 

“But Lonnrot is a brilliant national poet,” said Alexei 
Maksimovich. ‘“‘He did not rewrite popular legends, he 
restored them, because he was himself one of the people. 
But these adapters destroy the popular base of traditional 
poetry.” 

Someone reminded Gorky that he had himself only 
recently written an adaptation of the traditional Russian 
fairy-tale “Ivan-the-Fool”’. 

‘“T retold this for small children,’ replied Gorky, 
“but for older children it does not, I assure you, require 
any adaptation. Why should there be some hack writer 
between the older child and, say, Aeschylus? Children’s 
literature should have two Gulliver's Travels — one for 
seven-year olds in the form of a short story, and the 
unabridged version for older children. However, 
adaptations in children's literature are only admissible in 
exceptional cases, and only then if they are very talented. 
Children’s literature should be based on_ inspiration 
and creativity. It needs nut hack writers but great ones. 
It needs poetry, and not surrogate poetry. It shouldn’t be 
merely an adjunct of adult literature. It is a great state 
with sovereign rights and laws...” 

Thus did Alexei Maksimovich assert, all those years 
ago, that unparalleled respect for the child which was the 
basis of the development of Soviet literature for children. 


Mikhail Slonimsky 
THE EARLY YEARS. M. GORKY 


(...) I had never seen Gorky, except in portraits. 
On leaving hospital, I went several times to the building 
which housed the editorial office of the journal Letopis, 
headed by Gorky, and where, therefore, there was the 
possibility of meeting Alexei Maksimovich. However, 
unable to bring myself to go in, I left. 

Then I suddenly met Gorky — or was it not him?— 
quite unexpectedly and quite some distance away from 
the Letopis, in a tram. He was dressed completely in black: 
a black hat, a black jacket buttoned up to the neck, black 
trousers, black’ elastic-side boots; he was’ even 
wearing black gloves. Very tall and very gloomy, he was 
sitting in the tram, his feet together, and even if his face 
had not been extraordinarily similar to that of Maxim 
Gorky, he would nonetheless have attracted attention by 
his unusual appearance. However, his face was that of 
Maxim Gorky, and therefore the passengers looked at 
him with interest and curiosity. 

I had long since missed the stop where I was to get 
off and had probably been staring at him for some twenty 
minutes. In front of me, on an ordinary Petrograd tram, 
was Maxim Gorky — not a man but a legend — and 
I was happy that he himself was unusual, easily dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the passengers. Then, 
suddenly, he got up. I also got up and followed him. 

He got off the tram, strode along Kronverksky Avenue 
and disappeared into the entrance to one of the buildings. 

Was it Gorky or not? I do not know. It was only 
after the October Revolution that I made Gorky’s 
acquaintance. 

Kornei Ivanovich Chukovsky had invited me to work 
at the publishing house’ headed by Gorky. He took me 
into Alexei Maksimovich’s office with a lack of formality 
that seemed to say that anyone could go in. 

I found myself face to face with a tall, slightly 
stooping man very like the one I had seen on the tram. 
This Gorky, however, was wearing a cheerful grey suit, 
and a light-blue collar round a neck which seemed 
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very thin. He was very lithe and supple, and strode softly 
around the room without a sound, as if wearing slippers. 

He gave me an appraising look, said hello, moved his 
lips as if he wished to bite off his right moustache, sat 
down behind his desk and looked at me again. He had 
an unusually mobile face, very open and lit up by eyes of 
utmost expressiveness. Then he said: 

“Ye-es...”” 

He pulled towards him a manuscript lying on the table. 
As he bent over it he resembled an experienced lathe 
operator studying a drawing. 

‘A talented man,”’ he said to Chukovsky. ‘“‘He’ll be a 
writer...” 

On saying this he tapped on the manuscript approvingly. 

I do not know what this manuscript was, or who it 
was Alexei Maksimovich was then praising. At that mo- 
ment I was very busy thinking what to do with my hands 
and feet, which suddenly seemed to be out of place. 

In those years Alexei Maksimovich was trying to rally 
old and young to a very important cause—the creation 
of a new Soviet culture, a culture for the whole people 
and not just for a group of the ‘élite’. Alexei Maksimovich 
rallied and organised the Soviet intelligentsia. He wanted 
people engaged in intellectual work to serve Soviet pow- 
er and the workers and peasants of the young Soviet re- 
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public, then fightin: in the west and the east, the north 
and the south, against the joint armies of intervention- 
ists and whiteguards. 

Gorky founded the House of Scholars, the House of 
Arts, the Vsemirnaya Literatura publishing house, etc. 
He tried to give his support to anyone capable of cons- 
tructing, creating real values, entrusted him with work 
and jealously followed his progress. He valued people not 
only for what they had already achieved, but for what 
they might yet do, for the potential lodged within them. 

Gorky was planning to publish all the best works of 
world literature. My part in this huge undertaking was 
to obtain copies of works by Russian and foreign writers. 
There was still no precise and definitive plan of publica- 
tion, and I had a certain freedom in the selection of books. 
I soon did not know where to put all these voluminous 
works by men of genius and talent. 

My work was, in fact, physical rather than intellectual. 
I needed only enough intelligence to appreciate the 
difference between Turgenev and Boborykin. On the 
other hand, I needed considerable physical strength, as 
some of the collected works proved extremely heavy. 

Living authors—famous and less well-known—brought 
or sent their books to the publishing house themselves. 
Vasily Ivanovich Nemirovich-Danchenko brought his 
collected works on a cart. Alexei Maksimovich glanced 
at this abundant production standing in piles on the floor 
and said: 

“After all, Nemirovich wrote very well about the 
Caucasus.”° 

He bent down, pulled out the volume he wanted and 
put it into his briefcase. This meant that he would read 
this book again and, if necessary, edit it. 

Possessed of a brilliant knowledge of the classics, Ale- 
xel Maksimovich also remembered the works of lesser 
writers, and even of third-rate and tenth-rate writers. His 
memory seemed as capacious as all the bookcases put to- 
gether. 

Books filled the rooms of the publishing house, occupy- 
ing the shelves, bookcases, tables, window-sills, and grow- 
ing in piles on the floor. Living books were put to work, 
those that had had their day went into the archives, and 
those whose definition was disputed were discussed at our 
meetings. Quite a large cemetery for dead books took 
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shape. Sad reflections were evoked on looking at entire 
collected works which had gone to their rest in the archives. 

The first books to go into the archives were books of 
“war stories’, SO numerous during the years of the im- 
perialist war. Even before the revolution, honest front- 
line readers had shied away from them as they had from 
the general’ s bellow or from some commandant at a rail- 
way junction who particularly liked to arrest soldiers on 
leave, or quite simply from the lethal ‘‘suitcase’”.’ Writers 
of every kind—the mystic and the realist, the aesthete, 
the pessimist and the bracing one, joined in this falsetto 
chauvinist chorus. Strangely enough, all these authors 
immediately brought their books for publication, display- 
ing extraordinary blindness. 

In a short while Alexei Maksimovich invited me to his 
home. I had firmly decided to enter into the same simple 
and free relations with him as the rest of those working 
at the publishing house. This was my decision as I walked 
along the cold and hungry streets of Petrograd to Kron- 
verksky Avenue. I walked, as everyone did in 1919, not 
along the frozen pavements, but right in the middle of 
the crumbling roadway, and without even according a 
second glance to such familiar details of the city as, for 
example, the uncollected corpses of horses. 

I had mustered enough boldness to knock resolutely on 
the door of Alexei Maksimovich’s apartment and go 
through to the dining room into which I was summoned. 

Alexei Maksimovich was sitting at the table wearing 
a light blue shirt. He was without his jacket and was 
smoking. A small, round samovar was making a homely 
noise on the table. I also remember that Alexei Maksi- 
movich was alone. 

Gorky greeted me and indicated the chair opposite 
him: 

‘Please sit down.” 

I gave Alexei Maksimovich the list of books I had 
bought. His eyebrows drew together, which immediately 
gave his face an extremely severe expression. He read the 
list and then said: 

“You must get a copy of Sleptsov’s Difficult Times, 
an excellent book. Why didn’t you get Zlatovratsky? Try 
and find the Notes of a Nobody...” You haven’t forgotten 
Reshetnikov?° Call again...” 

He named two or three book-dealers on Liteiny Avenue 
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and then continued to enumerate books I had for- 
gotten. The list was not very long, and comprised those 
writers whose works I had not read at all, or of whom my 
own education had accustomed me to think little. I had 
not even suspected the existence of the Notes of a No- 
body, and had no idea who had written them. Alexei 
Maksimovich calmly explained to me the importance of 
those writers whose works were missing from my list, 
clearly not seeing any mere chance in my omission of 
them. It was very like a lesson, but he had to teach even 
old and reputed men of letters. 

Suddenly he interrupted himself. 

‘Pour yourself some tea,” he said, nodding towards the 
samovar, and his neck came slightly out from under the 
collar. ““Pour some tea. There’s a cup in front of you.” 

I put the cup under the tap of the samovar, opened the 
tap, but then could not close it. Whether something had 
happened to the tap, or whether it was the effect of the 
lesson I do not know, but the tap categorically refused 
to turn. Water poured out onto the tray, I burned with 
embarrassment, but was unable to do anything with the 
rebellious samovar. 

Alexei Maksimovich stood up, came round, and with a 
light movement of his fingers closed the tap and placed 
the cup in front of me. He then returned to his place, be- 
gan to smoke and said: 

‘““Ask Desnitsky for the Notes of a Nobody. He has a 
copy.” 

I kept glancing with frightened bewilderment at the 
tap as if it were something alive and malevolent. That ac- 
cursed tap had not wanted to obey me, but had submitted 
to Gorky without the slightest resistance. Things obeyed 
Gorky. If he took something into his hands and began to 
turn it and examine it, it seemed to come alive between 
his thumb and index finger, dancing and gaining in at- 
traction, and it seemed that it would remain suspended 
before his eyes even if he let go of it. Gorky loved things 
made by human hands, and these things reciprocated his 
feelings. 

Alexei Maksimovich approved the list of books that I 
had bought. However, the additional list which he gave 
me showed me that books could not only die, but also rise 
from the dead. 

Assessments change with time. Books have their own 
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fate, independent of their authors. One can advertise a 
bad book as much as one wishes, but it will nonetheless 
die sooner or later; and one can criticise a good book, or 
pass it over in silence, and it will nonetheless remain 
among the living. 

One evening there was a literary gathering at the mi- 
litia club. The large room was full of people. Some of 
the best writers were expected to speak, including Maxim 
Gorky. 

One after another famous writers read from their 
works. They were politely applauded before and after, 
and listened to attentively and respectfully. However. 
when Maxim Gorky appeared in front of the public, the 
room burst into applause and shouts of welcome. Gorky 
himself, in contrast to the others who had appeared, was 
completely relaxed, very cheerful and glowed with ani- 
mation. | 

“Well, of course,’ said one of the other writers to his 
neighbour, also a writer, “he’s among his own here.” 

Alexei Maksimovich was indisputably among his own 
in the club. He was with the people, the only genuinely 
popular writer among all those who appeared. The revo- 
lution accepted all his works without exception. 

Gorky also wanted to convince the other writers that 
they must work for the people. He gave them work, sug- 
gested subjects, taking into account with the utmost tact 
the abilities of each. 

More and more men of letters, scholars, artists and 
intellectuals of every profession gathered around Alexei 
Maksimovich, and in some cases he would become 
exceptionally interested in one of his new friends. 
Indeed, he was often seized with an irresistible interest 
in people. 

On a later occasion, in 1921, he once said to young 
writers making their debut: 

‘T’m called a writer of everyday life, even, sometimes, 
a naturalist. But I’m not that at all, really; ’'m a roman- 
tic.”’ 

Far from everyone justified his hopes, and he often 
had occasion to be disillusioned in people. Yet nonethe- 
less he did not change his behaviour but continued to 
wax enthusiastic about first one and then another. This 
was an amazingly youthful trait of his character, rare for 
a writer who had celebrated his fiftieth birthday. (...) 
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A few weeks passed, and a major change took place in 
my work. Now I was sitting at the secretarial desk in the 
same room in which Alexei Maksimovich Gorky receiv- 
ed his visitors, and my mind clearly lagged behind 
reality. 

Proud, frightened, happy and confused by this sudden 
promotion to such a high position, I grew timid every time 
Alexei Maksimovich came into the room. I could not get 
used to the fact that I was in almost daily contact with 
him. His visitors included quite famous people, even re- 
nowned academicians, professors, writers. I was full of 
awe and enthusiasm. 

When Alexei Maksimovich arrived, a crowd of visitors 
was usually assembled in the waiting room. They all ex- 
pressed their feelings so warmly to Alexei Maksimovich 
that it was as if they all worshipped him alike. 

Alexe1 Maksimovich always arrived carrying a large 
briefcase under his arm. From this briefcase he would take 
out one after the other the manuscripts and books he 
had read and place them on the table. 

Very tall, very supple and most noiseless, he was, for 
me, without age. To me he seemed very old and wise, and 
very young, the youngest, and even mischievous when, 
all beams, he would begin, for example, to tell us some- 
thing amusing and entertaining, playing the role now of a 
waiter, and now, suddenly, of a shepherd in the Kirghizian 
steppe. 

I trustingly believed that those who expressed their af- 
fection for Alexei Maksimovich were indeed devoted to 
him and the cause of the revolution—I was, after all, 
very young, and the possible discrepancy between the true 
feelings of an individual and his words was not clear to 
me. (...) 

Alexei Maksimovich received a great many letters, and 
sometimes an envelope would be opened only for a noose 
to come out—yet another scoundrel was threatening to 
deal with the great writer in the whiteguard fashion. 
Alexei Maksimovich treated these threats with humour. 

Alexei Maksimovich took the trouble about the food, 
boots and accommodation for intellectuals, and demand- 
ed good work from everyone. He would listen to any 
petition. 

The writer Fyodor Sologub was supposed to hand in a 
new work to Alexei Maksimovich, but instead of the ex- 
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pected manuscript he brought a request for fodder (or his 
cow. 

Frowning slightly, Alexei Maksimovich read the request 
carefully, put in a missing comma, and then immediately 
took a piece of paper and began to cover it patiently with 
his large, almost printed letters. He was composing a letter 
to obtain aid for Sologub’s cow. As he did so, his mo- 
bile face grew angry, as if he were administering a re- 
buke. 

Handing the letter over to Sologub, he smiled, com- 
pressed his lips to suppress a grin, and then smiled again. 
He was accustomed to every kind of request, even the 
most curious. 

On one occasion a former civil servant asked Alexei 
Maksimovich to help him recover his former post. Alexei 
Maksimovich was very pleased to see this civil servant— 
he loved anecdotes. 

Alexei Maksimovich never ignored anyone, and no one 
ever left without having seen him. 

Sometimes it was impossible to understand where Gor- 
ky found the time for all he did. He was involved in con- 
siderable organisational and socio-political work, read 
and edited a vast number of manuscripts, wrote, regular- 
ly received visitors on the most diverse matters, which 
sometimes had no connection whatsoever with literature. 

His waiting room was always full of people on the days 
when Alexei Maksimovich was there. I grew accustomed 
to the sight of the overcrowded waiting room. | was all 
the more surprised, therefore, when I noticed that the 
number of visitors was decreasing. 

This happened in the autumn of 1919, and initially I 
didn’t connect this unexpected occurrence with the ad- 
vance of Yudenich on Petrograd.’ I thought it was a coin- 
cidence. However, the closer Yudenich came to Petro- 
grad, the smaller was the number of visitors who came to 
see Alexe1 Maksimovich and, moreover, those above call- 
up age. 

The waiting room was becoming empty. 

It was a cheerless picture. 

One after another the honourable visitors who had so 
adored Alexe1 Maksimovich disappeared. (...) 

One could measure Yudenich’s advance towards Petro- 
grad by Gorky’s waiting room. It was comforting to note, 
however, that the most revolutionary section of the intel- 
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ligentsia did not abandon Alexei Maksimovich. These 
included his loyal assistants and colleagues in that enor- 
mous work in which he was then involved. The rest, how- 
ever, fell away, vanished in those alarming autumn 
days. 

On the day that Yudenich approached the very gates of 
the city, Alexei Maksimovich came to work as usual. 
There was a large packet of letters waiting for him on 
the table in his office, and he began to open them. He 
took a noose out of the first, the second, the third... There 
were also letters that used the language of the market- 
place. These were now particularly numerous. It was al- 
ready known that Yudenich had drawn up a list of Bol- 
sheviks who were to be hanged immediately, and this 
list opened with the name of Maxim Gorky. 

Alexei Maksimovich neatly placed the anonymous 
whiteguard nooses one on the other. While building little 
towers of the hangman’s rope, he would lean back from 
time to time in his chair, run his finger over his mous- 
tache and then continue his surprising occupation, and his 
blue eyes gleamed with curiosity and scoff. While his 
dexterous fingers were playing with the knots made to 
strangle him, his closest friends, his assistants in all his 
work, came into his office one after another. 

Having taken the last noose out of the last letter and 
balanced it skilfully on the very top of a little tower, Alexei 
Maksimovich stood up and walked, stooping. slightly, 
across the room. Then he sat with his friends in the bay 
window that overlooked Nevsky Avenue. It was a genuine 
bay window, a glass projection from the wall of the build- 
ing. From here the whole length of the lifeless avenue 
was visible. There were no trams, no cabs, no passers-by. 
Only mounted and foot patrols came occasionally into 
view, and the coals of a night brazier smoked at the near- 
est crossroads. 

Alexei Maksimovich went through the names of writ- 
ers who had disappeared. As he spoke, his fingers would 
move now and again to his moustache, as was his 
habit: 

‘“Merezhkovsky... he hung about my neck like a fox- 
terrier...’ and mockery could be heard in his low, 
gruff voice. 

‘Sologub... He has the spirit of a premature child pre- 
served in alcohol, a freak...” 
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He fell silent, and then said suddenly: 

“But today my spirit is like a large cat with yellow eyes 
and hair erect...” and he gestured and mimed to depict 
this very cat which was his spirit. 

The waiting room was empty. 

The usual petitioners had not appeared that day to ex- 
press yet again their devotion to Alexei Maksimovich. 
The empty waiting room was like a hole, a breach opened 
up in a naive notion of people. (...) 

Then the visitors began to return to the waiting room, 
more numerous with each day. The more rapid became 
Yudenich’s retreat to the Narva, the larger their numbers 
became. And once again they expressed their feelings to 
Alexei Maksimovich, so fervently that they seemed to 
bestow the same adoration. 

Alexei Maksimovich received his visitors as attentively 
as before, taking an interest in each of them. Calmly and 
persistently he continued to educate people, winning for 
Soviet power all those among the old intelligentsia whom 
it was possible to win. His efforts proved, as is known, 
justified with respect to many. 

Nor did Alexei Maksimovich adopt the same attitude 
to everyone. There was no levelling. From some he no 
longer expected anything worthwhile and placed no hopes 
on them. Sometimes, when listening to one of his visitors, 
he would try not to look into his face, as if ashamed for 
him. He would stroke his muustache angrily, drum his 
fingers on the table, and suddenly interrupt the speaker 
with an unexpected word or gesture. (...) 


Alexei Maksimovich was well acquainted with every 
kind of physical work. In those years even academicians 
and scholars who had never held an axe in their hands 
sometimes chopped their own firewood. However, a great 
deal of time was spent on each log, and the left hand was 
little help to the right. Gorky would chop a log, with his 
left hand supporting it, like an experienced janitor—he 
did not fear to chop a finger off with the axe. 

He could recognise a parasite even if he were concealed 
behind the most attractive exterior. If he detected in 
another man’s words a contemptuous attitude to manual 
workers and a tendency to boast of being highly cultured, 
the former proletarian rose up in him again, and the 
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‘intellectual aristocrat” was immediately subdued. Alexei 
Maksimovich was able to cast aside all politeness when 
necessary. 

All manifestations of human creativity were dear to 
him; the whole of life was, for him, continual creativ- 
ity, the creation of ever new values for the benefit of men, 
and any kind of work was close to his heart, be it that of 
the writer or the lathe operator, the artist or the carpen- 
ter. He assessed people above all by their work. 

He was able to identify the good and the bad in every- 
one’s work. One translator presented a book about West- 
ern European literature dealt with in vague, confused 
terms. It turned out that Alexei Maksimovich was fami- 
liar with the book, and he tossed it aside, saying: 

“No one is interested in knowing what this educated 
lady thinks of literature.” 

But her translations, however, he praised: 

“Excellent work.” 

He observed with curiosity the former social élite whom 
the everyday life of the time would occasionally bring 
to him. Among these dying out specimens of the human 
race there were sometimes highly unusual characters. 
Once, for example, a lady came to see Alexe1 Maksimo- 
vich to ask him to ensure that families with children 
were not lodged in her house (that was the very phrase 
she used: “in my house’’): 

“Children always cause upset and damp.” 

Having seen her out, Alexei Maksimovich said, in- 
trigued: 

“Curious lady. What barbarity—dampness from 
children... She speaks as if they were slugs of some 
kind...” (..) 

At the same time he also flercely resisted the Mahayev- 
tsi,” who were attacking the intelligentsia. I recall how, 
on coming up against yet another obstacle when organ- 
ising the House of Scholars, he strode furiously round 
the room and said: 

“People like these want to chop the head off Russia. 
While even the lame Koni works—he made his way up 
the staircase today to see me...” 

He named the scholars who were working with him 
hand in hand, and there was admiration in his voice. He 
had indestructible faith in the power of human thought 
and work. 
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He expended a lot of time and energy helping to settle 
the everyday problems of members of the intelligentsia. 
One day, while writing yet another letter of recommen- 
dation for someone in the literary world, he suddenly sat 
back in his chair and said cheerfully: 

“I’m just like some chief-of-police.” (...) 


Gorky was well-known among the public. Courses 
were held on Krasnaya Street for the Komsomol, which 
had not yet celebrated its first anniversary. I taught at 
these courses, and Gorky was often talked about and the 
characters in his works discussed as if they were real 
people. The young students translated Gorky’s heroes 
from the past into the present, as if imagining their sub- 
sequent development. I remember how, once, an argu- 
ment over Gavril from the story “Chelkash’”” became a 
discussion of the countryside, the peasantry and its paths, 
and the most urgent problems of the day. 

Sometimes I accompanied Alexei Maksimovich froin 
work to his home on Kronverksky Avenue. Usually 
Gorky had a cab provided. One day we were riding in 
the cab, and this sole vehicle in the empty avenue attract- 
ed the attention of a young militiaman. He stopped the 
cab, came to check, and saw Gorky. With a frown, the 
militiaman stared into the seemingly familiar face, but 
could not recall where he had met this man in his old- 
fashioned, black, broad-brimmed hat, long, black autumn 
coat with half-raised collar, and holding a thick brief- 
case on his lap. Finally he asked in a slightly hoarse 
voice: 

‘“What’s your name?” 

Alexei Maksimovich gave his real name: 

‘“Peshkov.”’ 

Jt seemed that this name said nothing to the militiaman. 
However, the face of this Peshkov was nonetheless 
surprisingly familiar. At last he decided and waved his 
hand: 

“Carry on your way, Comrade Peshkov.” 

The cab moved on. Then the face of the militiaman 
suddenly lit up. Had he remembered, surmised or 
guessed—I do not know, but whichever it was, he called 
out happily: , 

“Hello, Comrade Gorky!” (...) 
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On 20 September 1920, a dinner was held in the Petro- 
grad House of Arts in honour of the famous English 
writer, Wells, who was then visiting the country. It was 
a lavishly sumptuous banquet for those hungry years. The 
foreign guest was received with every hospitality. The 
long tables in the large hall were covered with clean 
Yeliseyev’ tablecloths. There was not only bread and 
sausage, but also, next to each plate, a piece of chocolate, 
a luxury long disappeared. The electric lights were on, 
the stove was burning. 

Maxim Gorky and Herbert George Wells were sitting 
opposite each other—old friends and colleagues in world 
fame.'° 

Stocky, thick-set and plump, Wells, author of exciting 
novels of science fiction, had the appearance of a calculat- 
ing and most experienced realist. He was sceptical, solid, 
immovable. 

The face of Alexei Maksimovich revealed every mo- 
tion of his soul. 

Suddenly his eyes smiled—Gorky had seen someone he 
liked among the guests. However, he immediately grew 
sullen again as he looked to his right, and his finger pul- 
led at his moustache: a large group of journalists from 
banned bourgeois newspapers had arrived and taken their 
places noisily. 

No, one could certainly not describe the face of Alexei 
Maksimovich as immobile. It was the living face of a living 
man, and not a mask. Its expression changed as the eyes 
moved, and according to what was happening. 

What was happening was something untoward. 

When the speeches began, the composition of the gath- 
ered guests became clear. The journalists from the banned 
newspapers made themselves particularly noticeable. 
The individual voices of Soviet writers were drowned out 
by the oratorical temperament of those who, shortly 
after this evening, went into emigration. These speakers 
complained, asked for help, slandered, but were nonethe- 
less sufficiently cautious: they resorted to hints supple- 
mented with helpless gestures, sad or angry glances, as if 
to say: we cannot say what we think, it would be danger- 
ous, but you understand... One of the speakers said so 
openly: 

‘‘We have been stripped of the right to speak intelli- 
gibly.”’ 
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The apogee of this flow of speeches was one by the 
writer Amfiteatrov, famous prior to the revolution. In 
terms of the number of books he had written, he could be 
compared only to Boborykin and Vasily Ivanovich Ne- 
mirovich-Danchenko, and at that he was a man of vast 
proportions. 

Amfiteatrov decided to take his courage in his hands 
and expose everything fearlessly. He spoke with the full 
force of his spirited temperament: 

“You, Mr Wells, see before you well-dressed people 
in a fine building, but that is deceptive...” 

At this point he fell into a fury and, apparently im- 
agining himself in front of an audience of thousands, cried 
out: 

“But if all those were to remove their top clothes, 
you, Mr Wells, would see dirty, long-unwashed and rag- 
ged underwear?...”’ 

At this point Alexei Maksimovich smiled. The speech 
had become a comic turn. Seeking to expose the ‘‘horrors 
of the revolution” to the visitor from abroad, these oppo- 
nents had only exposed themselves in the most ridiculous 
light. 

Alexei Maksimovich nonetheless rose from his place 
and said: 

“[ think that lamentations are out of place here.” 

This remark, however, only provoked a chorus of pro- 
tests and increased Amfiteatrov’s pathos. 

Shortly after this incident Amfiteatrov fled abroad and 
then appeared in the whiteguard press. 

Here, in this hall, as everywhere, Alexei Maksimovich 
embodied movement, eternal movement forward—life. 

His works, even the most realistic, the most horrific, 
are filled with the dream of a better humanity and a 
better life. 

Alexei Maksimovich passed through trials worse than 
“ragged underwear” and his faith in the creative power 
of men did not waver. 

In his reply, Wells addressed himself mainly to the 
small group of genuinely Soviet people present in the 
hall. His speech revealed a desire to understand the es- 
sence of the “communist experiment” as he called it.'! 

No one else asked to speak. 

The performance was over. 

Then Alexei Maksimovich stood up and said jovially: 
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“The welcoming speeches are, I am happy to say, 
concluded. I hope that Mr Wells’ fine mind,” with a po- 
lite bow towards the visitor, ‘‘will extract some pearl from 
them, if they contained any. The revolution is invincible. 
It will rebuild the world and men...” 

The first world-renowned writer of the proletariat spoke 
as judge and master, confidently and freely. His short, 
slightly ironic speech was filled with great dignity. 


Konstantin Fedin 


“GORKY AMONGST US” 


(Excerpts) 


1920 

A dank, typically St. Petersburg day in February, I was 
going from Peski’ to Nevsky Avenue and Anichkov 
Palace, to the publishing house headed by Grzhebin. 

I spent two days in unusual agitation: I had been in- 
formed that Maxim Gorky had invited me to call—to be 
introduced. Not long before that, two of my stories and 
a letter had been handed to him. I was told that Gorky 
had deliberately set the appointment for a day when he 
did not receive visitors. I could draw from that whatever 
conclusions I wished, and I sometimes drew the most 
proniusing ones, and sometimes, apprehensive, prepared 
myself for the worst. 

I was not kept waiting long. 

Gorky came in from the street wrapped in a long fur 
coat with a large, raised collar, and a fur hat. This was 
the first time I had seen him. He was very large. When 
he came in, everyone in the room seemed to shrink and 
fell quiet. I caught a brief glimpse of his pale face and 
his light moustache peeping vut from the collar and damp 
from his breath. His entire bearing—his gait and build, 
the way he took several strides across the room and shook 
the hands of the staff—reminded me of something familiar 
from the Volga, something of homespun simplicity, ob- 
viously petty-bourgeois, very strong, well set-up and, at 
the same time, weighed down with accumulaied weariness. 

He went into his rom. A little while later someone went 
in to tell him that I was waiting. 

Then I suddenly learned that he would not be seeing 
me because he had left my manuscripts at home. 

‘He apologises most sincerely, but what can be said 
without the manuscripts? He is leaving for Moscow for 
about ten days, and asks you to call when he returns...” 

I left. (...) 


Gorky gripped my hand strongly and shook it, and with 
this handshake sat me down at the table. 
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“Sit down. Will you permit me to be frank with you?” 

The unexpected stress on the ‘‘o’, usually unstressed 
in our speech, imparted to his words an aura of signifi- 
cance. 

Stroking the manuscript with the palm of his hand, he 
spoke unemotionally, in a low, quiet voice, and | had the 
impression that he was performing a duty that had long 
since become wearisome to him—that of time and again 
teaching beginning writers. 

‘“Tdeology, you know, is a marvellous thing. However 
ideology as such, for the sake of ideology, is dubious... 

“Philosophy, after all, needs to be studied, yet we pro- 
pose to take it in at one sitting, via its conclusions, just 
like that. And so ideology hecomes something produced 
just like that. What good is that?... 

“It seems to me that it is time to stop the elimination 
of these ‘bourgeois’ by physical means. You can achieve 
nothing by persecution alone...” 

I tried to say nothing and to penetrate into the myster- 
ious depths that might be concealed behind these words. 
I was seized with the fear that I would fail to retain 
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anything in my memory. Suddenly—neither alive nor 
dead—I ceased to understand what Gorky was saying. I 
pronounced my own sentence: I had failed! Not for noth- 
ing had I feared artificial topicality: it had infected me 
and would destroy me like leprosy! 

Then I noticed that Gorky was smiling—a gentle smile, 
as if undecided and pensive. 

“You yourself do not entirely like this story now,” he 
said with slight cunning, and laid his large hands rather 
archly, as if relieved, on the open sheets of paper. 

“TY don’t like it at all!” 

“Well, there you are. And the time will come when you 
won’t like a single one of your stories. They will all cease 
to please you.” 

His moustache went up a bit, and with this condescend- 
ing smile he looked away towards the window and gazed 
through the glass for a moment over the street. He was 
not saying ali he thought, but it was clear that the smile 
was addressed to himself, and that it was meant to say: 
‘‘My own Stories have ceased to please me.” 

“One has to learn to look at thing,” he said, again stres- 
sing the “‘o”. “To get away from the accidental, the ex- 
ternal—in that is the art of seeing. There is a lot of the 
superficial in our lives. One must keep at a distance 
from it.” 

He gazed at me severely for a moment, and then pro- 
nounced the word ‘we’’ as if he wished to bind himself 
and me together forcibly: 

‘‘We have been placed by fate in a special position— 
artists of the word, creators, we must stand above all peo- 
ple and things. This is difficult, but we have to be strong! 
Strong!” 

Without removing his hand from the table, he very 
slowly folded his fingers into a powerful fist. The skin on 
his face drew taut, displacing the wrinkles, and he looked 
as if he was reviewing and redistributing his internal 
mastery. His eyes were lit up from within, so that they 
looked as if one could enter inside them. They were a 
deep blue, not pale but that dark blue which combines 
courageous affection and intellect. 

He began to cough, a deep racking cough, but this only 
revealed the strength in his angular shoulders and chest, 
in the whole of his thin, tall frame, and this strength 
scornfully suppressed, extinguished the raging cough. He 
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passed his hand over the brow and the top of the head, 
grasping and pushing back the skullcap colourfully em- 
broidered with silk, and revealing the head, shaved to 
bluish bareness, with a slightly raised crown. In the now 
revealed relationship of his features—the prominent, 
rounded cheekbones, large, handsome ears and widely- 
spaced nostrils—I saw an indestructible unity, as if he 
were cast in one piece. 

He smiled again, as though asking me not to be angry 
at the rather unorthodox things he wanted to say: 

‘You take the bare fact, not relating it to another fact 
or to something large, important. In your writings every- 
thing happens as if suspended in thin air. You could have 
approached the story differently. You could have said 
that the dying and departing is being replaced by the 
new. Death comes, and at the same time there is the con- 
ception of new life.” 

Perceiving very clearly the train of his thoughts, I sud- 
denly felt the need to speak against myself: 

~ “TI have grown unused to divorce myself from what lies 
around me. I am confined by the external, the surface 
of the earth holds me to it.” 

He looked at me with totally unconcealed curiosity, 
urging me, as it were: on, young man, on! 

“And that is what should not happen,” he said very 
quietly. “You must look more deeply into things. This 
bourgeois of yours lacks the main thing. In the final count, 
whoever a man is—a bourgeois, a peasant, a worker, 
an aristocrat—each has his own aims and aspirations, 
his human attachments. It 1s these that govern him. It is 
these you must observe.” 

The increasing gentleness of his voice provoked intole- 
rable shame in me: it became increasingly difficult for 
me to wait until he would finally say that my story was of 
no value and I was without talent. But he continued to 
torture me: 

“In itself the theme is simple: while a merchant 1s mak- 
ing the preparations for his daughter’s wedding, his 
mother dies. Chekhov would have made six pages of it.” 

I interrupted in desperation: 

“And I thought I’d write just two! But then I was hind- 
ered by that selfsame accidental, superficial...” 

Once again I noticed his scrutinising curiosity, but it 
disappeared almost immediately, and before me was the 
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Gorky whose smile, unlike any I had ever seen, not only 
seemed to illumine his face from within, but which, as 
though playfully, drew everyone around him into that 
spiritual light. At the same time I was caught up in the 
wave of the seductive voice in whose soothing warmth I 
could make out very distinct and serious words: 

“You are able to write. That is clear from another 
story—‘Uncle Kissel’. We have plenty such ‘Kissels’—per- 
haps the overwhelming majority. And it is perfectly right 
that he leaves freedom for bondage. Perhaps everyone 
here has gone into bondage. A living man. There are such. 
And your story, short as it is, forces one to think.” 

The gentleness of his voice, which had embarrassed 
me only a minute before, was now disturbing me in a 
quite different way: no other man’s voice had ever evoked 
in me such a powerful internal response as that of Gorky. 
It became even quieter, more serious, more seductive, 
and then, as if deliberately and rigorously and, perhaps, 
with the briefest, most momentary of smiles, put me to 
the test to see if I would pass. 

“You are able to write, and you are able... I’m afraid 
to say... but that will depend on you...” 

He again looked at me as if permitting me to enter his 
gaze, and I was suddenly startled—was I imagining it? 
His blue gaze was misted over with tears. It lasted too 
long for me to have been mistaken, and I could feel the 
effort he was making to overcome his emotion. At that 
moment—lI am not ashamed to admit it now—I was seized 
with confusion and exultation. | 

It was then that Gorky ceased to be the Gorky I had 
imagined when I[ had walked into the Grzhebin office. At 
that moment he became Alexei Maksimovich, a man freed 
from everything held obligatory, a man who gladiy and 
easily pushed aside the image that fame insistently im- 
posed on him. 

As if he had been waiting for just such a change in me, 
he asked as though of an intimate acquaintance: 

‘And now I would like to know—are you very busy?” 

He frowned when I spoke about my own job and my 
work on newspapers. 

“Pll tell you why I asked. A section, Historical Port- 
rayals, has been set up here, at Vsemirnaya Literatura. 
A plan has been formed: to create a large series of dra- 
matic portrayals and productions for cinematography ta- 
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ken from the history of the cultures of the peoples of the 
world. Yes, no less. Beginning from primeval times and 
on up to the 19th century.”’ 

He looked at me closely: would I withstand, as an in- 
dividual, such great pressure, and no doubt it seemed to 
him that I still had some breath left. 

“Well, I would like to make the following proposal to 
you: take any historical personage whom you like, or dis- 
like, strongly, and write at least a one-act drama... Have 
you ever written a drama?” 

“No.” 

“Try. Make the attempt. Are you familiar with the his- 
tory of culture? Well, then. Take any subject you want: 
if you want it to be Avvakum—then let it be Avvakum; 
if you want it to be Napoleon—then let it be Napoleon...” 

He looked again beyond the window and, as if reading 
something there, said: 

‘‘Saint-Simon, for example, is very interesting. And his 
age... Think about it.” 

* He rose and came round the table to stand in front of 
me—tall, straight-backed. 

“['m giving this to you to stay itn contact. I wouldn't 
like to break off contact altogether. I should be very 
sorry.” 

He saw that I also withstood this clap of thunder, and 
were I more of a sceptic I would say that he saw how 
much this stoicism was costing me and, amusing himself, 
enhanced the trial. 

“Call and see me whenever you wish. We'll have a chat 
and a talk. I’m always ready to help you, always at your 
service. I’m always here on Thursdays, so call. Or you 
could call to see me at my home. I live on Kronverksky 
Avenue. I’m at home in the evenings—on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Sundays.” 

He kept a firm grip on my hand, not letting it go. He 
held me with all the charm of his face. His smile, amaz- 
ingly addressed to himself and therefore seemingly 
cunning, nonetheless confirmed that the invitation was 
given in all seriousness. 

“It’s rather difficult to find the entrance. You pass un- 
der the archway, then turn to the right...” 

‘No doubt people there know and will tell me where to 
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go... 
“Yes, they do.” 
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For a moment J had the impression that he was com- 
peting with me in shyness. 

“So call to see me,” he said firmly. ‘‘We should not lose 
contact.” 

The left side of his moustache rose higher and higher. 
He was laughing good-naturedly, without the slightest sign 
of archness. He finally let go of my hand, which long 
retained the warmth of his handshake. (...) 


In March I was invited to the Association of Proletarian 
Writers, where there was to be a meeting with Gorky. 
About twelve people had gathered in a small room on 
Italyanskaya Street and were silently waiting. 

Gorky was detained at the entrance, examining the 
magnificent decoration of some tall Chinese vases, ap- 
parently treasured by the proprietors of the apartment, 
who viewed him as an exacting specialist upon whose 
assessment depended the happiness of the entire 
household. 

“They're not worth anything,’ he said mercilessly. 

Gloomy, with the face of a sick man, coughing, he 
shook everyone’s hand and looked out from under his 
prominent brow. 

‘““And how come you're here?” he barked at me. 

We sat down round the table. Gorky waited for some- 
one to speak, but everyone remained silent. 

It was afternoon and the sky, low and grey, had crept 
up to the windows and was ready to spill sleet. The room 
was filled with formless shadows, as in the dusk. 

Gorky attempted to stimulate a conversation, a talk, 
but realised that he was expected to deliver a speech or 
something in the nature of a report. Everyone's eyes 
were fixed on him as if he were some famous lecturer. 
He decided to speak. 

His voice was gruff, the words came slowly as if he 
had difficulty in pronouncing them. Having said one short 
phrase, he examined it to see if it was the correct one, 
and if he liked it, he repeated the last two or three words. 

“It 1s exceptionally important now to understand that 
all power belongs to the proletariat, that much is given to 
it, and much shall be demanded of it. A great deal in- 
deed. Now you, proletarian writers, have to answer not 
only to the proletariat, but to all the people. Responsibil- 
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ity has increased. New and far from easy tasks have 
arisen. Far from easy...” 

He gradually straightened his shoulders, like a man en- 
gaged in work which at first he does reluctantly, but which 
then absorbs and rouses the worker. Gorky was always 
eager to work. Everything thrived with him. It was as if 
he was venting himself: want to listen to a report? Well, 
here you are, listen! 

“Now you have to address not only your own people. 
The peasants are also making their claims on the revolu- 
tion. And quite rightly: they have made their contribu- 
tion to it. Your language must be comprehensible to the 
peasant as well. If you sing songs he cannot understand, 
he simply will not listen. Some of your songs may well 
not please him, particularly if you take to singing about 
yourself... 

“The creation of a new culture is the work of the whole 
of the people. Here we must abandon a narrow, sectional 
approach. Culture is an integral phenomenon. One must 
‘not make the mistake of thinking that Proletkult? will 
create culture for the proletariat. And what about the 
peasants? Will they simply have to accept it? Or else re- 
main with their former culture? What do you think? I 
presume that the peasantry will remain, in effect, with 
its former culture and at an almost primeval level. It ts 
not capable of creating a new culture itself. Proletkult 
cannot help, for the life of the peasant follows a differ- 
ent course than that of the proletarian. A very different 
course...” (...) 

The motionlessness with which the audience listened to 
Gorky revealed not only avid attention or involuntary 
veneration, but also testified to continual internal argu- 
ment, disagreement with what was being said. Admiration 
for his speech and apprehension of it sometimes alter- 
nated on their faces, sometimes fused into an unusual mix- 
ture, asif if they were looking at something beautiful but 
menacing. 

“To imagine that only the proletarian is the creator of 
cultural energy, that only he is the salt of the earth, is a 
messianic concept with fatal consequences. Like any mes- 
sianic concepts. Ways must be sought for a merger with 
the peasant mass. What happens otherwise? You educate, 
in isolation, an urban proletariat, and meanwhile, in 
the countryside, crude beliefs flourish. It’s not difficult to 
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imagine the results. In Bavaria and Hungary didn’t the 
peasants devour the revolution? Yes, they did, they de- 
voured it.” 


Gorky was writing by a large window which looked 
out onto Kronverksky Avenue. I could see his silhouette 
towering over the large, very ordered and therefore seem- 
ingly empty table. The reflection of a ray of sunshine 
gleamed on the glass of his spectacles, he loooked over 
them, saw me and took them off. He strode towards me 
with a light tread and angular, slanted shoulders. He 
took my elbow and turned towards another, small table. 

‘Well, here you are.” 

He slapped the pile of books on it, and then began to 
open them one by one at the title page, his head thrown 
slightly back and tapping the authors’ name with his nails. 
Then he said: 

“Quite clever, quite... But ironical, everything to amuse, 
and often without any reason... And this trivial but 
knowledgeable writer provides numerous facts... His ar- 
guments are superfluous... Don’t be taken in... This one 
has a great deal of wit and polish, as would better befit a 
Frenchman. However, he is consistent: despite his Ger- 
man origin, he ts completely without any system and is a 
cynic... 

“That’s all I have been able to find for the moment on 
the revolution of forty-eight. One excellent book has dis- 
appeared, I couldn’t find it anywhere. All kinds of dar- 
ing devils take the books from the shelves. You'd have to 
chain them down. And how many of my own libraries are 
scattered around the world! This is my fourth collection, 
if I'm not mistaken. Come on, we'll take another look. 
Perhaps we’ll find something.” 

The shelves were arranged as in a library, the narrow 
edge to the wall. There was not a great deal of space 
between them, but the sunlight in this spacious room pene- 
trated even here. His brow puckered, Gorky ran _ his 
fingers over the backs of the books and said: 

‘So you have decided to abide by your choice?... Re- 
member, you are free to choose any historical person- 
age—a general, a philosopher, a scientist. A preacher or, 
say, a dissenter. Why not, indeed, take someone like that?”’ 

“Bakunin is also a dissenter.” 
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“Of course... But note the fact that it is very important 
now to show the role played by the individual in the 
history of culture. It doesn’t matter which sphere—Edi- 
son, Lavoisier, Dante, Watt... And our historical scenes 
must definitely reveal a desire to indicate the role of the 
individual in the creation of culture, the creative prin- 
ciple of the individual, the spirit of creativity. Yes, preci- 
sely, the spirit of creativity. That is something you must 
comment on in your work... By the way, I organised the 
Grzhebin publishing house in order to elevate in the 
people’s eyes the importance of the individual in history. 
That is absolutely essential for us...” 

Gorky tore himself away from the books and, chuckling 
a little, declared in a deep, resonant voice: 

“Don’t restrict yourself to any bounds. You can have 
the largest stage you need. You want the circus—you 
shall have it. Or a city square and hundreds or thousands 
of participants. Or perhaps a church porch?... You could 
produce a marvellous spectacle. You know, I strongly be- 
lieve in this idea of historical portrayals. I myself felt the 
urge to write. And I had a wonderful subject—the Great 
Novgorod, Vasily Buslayev. There’s no hero more Rus- 
sian—a stalwart fellow who loved the earth, was up to a 
lot of mischief, but also laboured gloriously!” 

“And what stopped you?” 

“Not what but who: Alexander Amfiteatrov prevented 
me. I told him about my plan, he seized on it and said he 
would write. Well, what else could I do? I gave him the 
material I’d collected on Vasily. And not long ago a play 
came out: Vaska Buslayev.... A fine play, probably one of 
the best things Amfiteatrov has ever written. Not, of 
course, that I attribute any of its merits to myself...” 

He frowned, was silent, and then sighed, drawing in 
and letting out the smoke: 

“A pity. I really wanted to write about it.” 

It was as if he were apologising for such an egotistical 
desire, and in general for speaking about himself. 

“Two more plays have been written: by Gumilev and 
Yevgeny Zamyatin. Interesting plays. Informative. They 
will take their place in the cycle.” 

Gorky was once again sitting at the table, wrapped in a 
swirl of ssnoke. He reached out and touched a few things 
as if making sure they were there—a blue pencil, an ash- 
tray, his glasses, ruled sheets of paper—and said: 


“I’m increasingly involved with our scholars. Amazing 
people. They wear home-made gloves, wrap their feet in 
blankets, sitting, you see, in their studies and writing. 
As if a patrol might appear at any moment to check 
whether or not they are at their post... They wander across 
impassable mountains in the Urals gathering fantastic 
collections of precious stones for the Academy of Scien- 
ces. Don’t see a piece of bread for months. You ask your- 
self, what keeps them alive? They live by hunting, like 
savages. And this, you know, isn’t California, not the gold 
rush. They’re not doing it for the money, not after gold 
to put in their pocket. We should be proud of people like 
that. Yet according to precise data, sixty three scholars 
have died in Petrograd alone over the last two months... 
Today came the news that Fyodor Batyushkov has died...” 

“Russian scholarship has to be saved... We must get 
food, however much it costs—food... I have pains in my 
heart and my legs are swollen. I never had anything like 
that before, you know. It’s a deficiency of phosphorus. 
There isn’t any sugar...” 

He suddenly stopped abruptly (once again was talk- 
ing about himself!) and explained: 

‘In our work, the nerves can’t manage without phos- 
phorus...” 

Then he grew more animated. 

“Before you came, Professor Fersman was here. He 
had just been talking to Lenin by direct line about the 
work being done by the Commission to Improve the Liv- 
ing Conditions of Scholars. Lenin is very responsive and 
ready to help. Fersman assured me that Lenin is pursuing 
a policy oriented on the intelligentsia.” 

Once again I saw him talking about Lenin. With a bare- 
ly perceptible touch of mime, a jerk of the shoulders, 
he gave a jokingly affectionate portrayal of a conversa- 
tion between Gorky and Lenin. 

“For years now I’ve been arguing that shortsighted 
people will yet rue the persecution of the intelligentsia.” 
They'll have to go cap in hand to the academicians and 
professors who have been lodged anywhere but where 
they ought to be. Every time I mentioned the subject, it 
provoked only angry pacing round the table, fist-bang- 
ing and snorts. However, it’s become quite clear that noth- 
ing can be done without the intelligentsia... And the edu- 
cated gentlemen, of course, immediately waxed cheerful 
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and triumphant. That’s also not the way to behave. Not 
the way to behave... Lenin sees very clearly, but he’s 
hampered on every side, and very skilfully at that. 
Very...” 

The more I listened to him, the more I was convinced 
that I, too, would be able to speak as he spoke, in the same 
flowing, sonorous rhythm. As for his ideas, it seemed to 
me that I had always thought as he did, except that his 
ideas were unusually rounded, as if he had rolled them 
like balls out of clay, and I moved on with this ball wher- 
ever he sent it, and was not able to stop. Finally I began 
to speak, and I spoke for a long time, moving easily from 
One topic to another which he suggested to me, happy 
to see that he was absorbed in my stories, and I felt as if 
I had done nothing else all my life eXcept talk with Gorky. 
Hardly ever had I felt such unconstrained frankness so 
intensely as I did during those moments. 

“You should be in the company of young writers,” he 

Said as I was preparing to leave. ‘I would particularly re- 
commend that you make the acquaintance of Alexander 
Blok. You should really get to know him. He’s... he’s...”’ 

Gorky halted, searching for the right word. However, 
it did not come. He tapped his fingers impatiently but al- 
most noiselessly on the table. Then suddenly, he rose from 
his chair, straightened up, very tall and thin, and slowly 
ran his hand down from his head to his legs. 

“Man,” he stated quietly, and stood motionless for a 
moment. 

He was speaking to me about Blok for the second time, 
and both times he ranked the name among those who were 
termed young writers—clearly not according to his age, 
but because he was so different from the traditional fig- 
ures of pre-revolutionary Russian literature. He spoke of 
Chukovsky, praised the talent and intellect of Yevgeny 
Zamyatin. It was only that his praise for Blok was not 
tied with his feelings. When speaking of others he found 
the words more easily, but spoke with greater caution. 


(...) 


At the beginning of June 1928, I received a tele- 
gramme consisting of three words: ‘(Come immediately. 


Peshkov”. 
I was to go to Moscow. Peshkov was the way Maxim 
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Gorky always signed himself. On the third day I went to 
see him. 

As I went up to the apartment of Yekaterina Pavlovna 
Peshkova on Mashkov Street I remembered my first visit 
to Kronverksky Avenue. I had not seen Gorky for almost 
seven years, but I went to see him with the feeling that 
we had never parted, so constant was his involvement 
in my life and—so it seemed to me—so well did I know 
what he had been doing all this time. I was, of course, 
different from that beginning writer who had almost been 
offended when Gorky called him a ‘“‘youth’’, and it was to 
Gorky that I was indebted for that! I was full of anti- 
cipation of our forthcoming meeting, as if visualising it 
beforehand, but realising that I could not foresee any of 
the details. 

I had barely stepped into the small dining-room, when 
Gorky came out of the neighbouring room, having quick- 
ly thrown open the door. He stopped for a moment, and 
then held out both hands. 

He appeared to me to have grown thinner and was 
amazingly gaunt and—I can think of no other way to 
put it—elegant, and so tall that the room seemed to have 
shrinked. In that moment when we looked at each other 
without saying a word, I saw that he had aged. There was 
no sign of flabbiness about his face, but the wrinkles had 
deepened, his hair had lightened, though leniently, time 
had altered him. He retained his former strength—I could 
feel it when he embraced me—and hardly had my eyes 
accustomed themselves to the change than I asked myself 
whether he had not grown younger. 

“Well, here’s...” he said quietly. 

His voice at least had not changed, nor his lopsided 
smile and the expression of his eyes—all these were as 
before. He pronounced these insignificant words in a tone 
of ironic significance, as if to emphasise that words were 
unimportant, but every word was spoken with genuine 
warmth, and therefore the insignificance of the words 
only increased their charm. I continued to look at him, 
succumbing to the sorcery of his speech, and I noticed 
that he was increasingly moved by my feelings. Finally 
he pushed me through the door with rough affection: 

“Well, please, come in...” 

The room in which we found ourselves was even 
smaller than the dining-room. Gorky kept straightening 
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his shoulders as if he could not straighten them properly, 
stood up, then sat down again, so that I also soon began 
to feel the room to be cramped, and the whole of our long 
Stay there became a movement between two tables—the 
large writing desk, and another, smaller table littered 
with fantastic presents brought and sent from every 
quarter. 

We had soon discussed the past, the years following our 
meetings on Kronverksky Avenue. The past, however, 
did not attract him. Through the open window of this 
little room one could see the crowded roofs of Moscow. 
Hum and clatter rose up from the nearby boulevards of 
Chistiye Prudy and Pokrovka Street. Here and there 
smoke swayed on the horizon, and the breeze mingled it 
with the clouds. 

‘‘Many, very many bold things have been done here, 
surprisingly many!’’ Gorky repeated. 

His fingers drummed on the table. I watched this fami- 
-liar gesture—an expert in the eastern tambourine would 
have enjoyed deciphering the language of this tapping, 
knocking and clicking. 

Gorky began his life in Moscow with a study of new 
methods of education. He told me enthusiastically about 
the Institute of Labour where everything was done differ- 
ently, without improvisation, but boldly, without pe- 
dantry, but scientifically. 

His fingers changed their cheerful, energetic drumming 
for a pensive tapping: he was testing his own ethusiasm. 

‘Perhaps labour shouldn’t be organised like that? That 
needs to be tested. Perhaps one shouldn’t work like 
that... But what a remarkable experiment, what clearings 
are being made in the age-old darkness of the forest... 
Extraordinary daring, I tell you.” 

His old interest in the relations between town and coun- 
tryside made itself felt from the very beginning of our 
conversation. 

“Thecountryside, you know, is writing more than it has 
ever written. And what enormous demands are being 
made of culture—books are not enough, they want pic- 
tures, literacy is not enough, they want clubs, transport, 
cinemas. The town will have to stir itself, hey? And how 
noisily, how enthusiastically they make their demands— 
just try and refuse! That’s how things are now...” 

However, his finger rapped the table sharply, and the 
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drum began to strike with disapproval, impatiently, ang- 
rily. Our conversation had turned to Gorky’s perennial 
enemy—the petty-bourgeois, who had washed his face in 
the stormy lake of NEP as in a new Jordan. 

“Have you noticed that this gentleman even displays a 
certain heroism? He feels the need to play the role of 
some kind of saviour. It’s not enough for him to win him- 
self a place in life, he seeks recognition of his status as 
the rescuer. A taste for heroism has developed in this 
gentleman, yes indeed. What the revolution is doing! Take 
note of it, take note...” 

As always, however, he not only gave to his compa- 
nion, but also expected something from him, was tnsa- 
tiable in his demand for vital facts and—to use his own 
words—yjust try and refuse! The conversaticn moved 
abruptly, it was the conversation of a first meeting, made 
up of pieces, snatches, allusions, interruptions, and as the 
impressions of life are agreeable, filled with hopes and 
bright with colour, there was also not a little laughter 
and amusement. 

‘There are crowds of people I see. Of every kind. Re- 
gional studies people come here to ask me to give a lecture. 
But what, I say, am I to talk about? All my life I’ve 
been engrossd not in the study of regions but in the study 
of man. They laugh. That, they say, is precisely what we 
are lacking... Yes, the study of man... Man has grown 
quickly in Soviet Russia, amazingly quickly, and even 
with a capital letter—Man. And you know what, Fedin? 
I understand that very well, but.can’t get used to it. Just 
can’t get used to it... It’s still all very new to me...” 

He turned away towards the small table, looked at the 
pile of presents, got up and went over to them, smi- 
ling and shaking his head, and then looked at me and 
laughed. 

“They just keep bringing them... What am I supposed 
to do with them?... Perhaps I should open a shop?...” 

He picked up a new, small-calibre rifle still gleaming 
with oil. 

“People from Tula brought it. Fine workmanship. 
Tula remembers the glory of its fathers, loves its craft... 
It handles so well, a joy...” 

With one easy movement he brought the rifle up to his 
cheek and aimed at the window. Then he brought the 
butt sharply away from his shoulder, balanced the rifle in 
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his hand, caressed its slender barrel, and suddenly said 
severely: 
“And our people have a firm grip on this thing, don’t 
you think so?” 
He held the rifle out to me: 
“Now, you try it.” 


Here was a trait that was new and little-known to me: 
Gorky was good-natured. He was good-natured with his 
family; I saw the approving, almost rapturous look with 
which he surveyed, satisfied, all that was happening in the 
dining-room. And indeed, everything went off very 
smoothly: the table is set in a Moscow home, everyone 
gathers at the appointed hour, there is the scrape of chairs 
and the clatter of knives, glasses are filled. Is the son late 
for dinner? It doesn’t matter —it’s typical of him. In fact it’s 
just as well, because when he hurries into the dining- 
room and says with a touch of carelessness: “It would 
seem I’m late again’, one can frown severely, stroke 
one’s moustache, look down into one’s plate and say in a 
deep, menacing voice: “‘It seems so to me, too.” And then, 
increasing the menace: “Why, sir, have you omitted to 
say good-day?” And the son, falling in with the game, 
catching his father’s tone, replies with boyish surprise: 
“What, did I really forget to?” And the father, continuing 
the domestic drama, replies threateningly: “You should 
greet your mother first, my young man... Just wait and 
see, I shall have to install some order in this house. | 
shall teach you some manners, yes indeed. And I shall see 
to it in a thoroughly scientific manner.” The son: “Are 
you going to set up a laboratory?” The father: “I shall 
set up an institute. Blood tests will be taken. Blood!” And 
the whole table is thrown into confusion. ‘Good heavens, 
what a dreadful fuss!’ And the master of the house, con- 
tentedly: “There you are!” 

Moscow is declined in all its cases: Moscow is under 
construction, in Moscow people are saying, Moscow is 
listened to, with Moscow in their hearts people live. The 
whole house brings in seemingly endless news about Mos- 
cow. Gorky drinks in this news, sometimes at one gulp, 
sometimes rolling it around in his mouth and savouring 
it. So dinner passes. 

After dinner, still full of the same good-naturedness, 
Gorky goes downstairs; a car is waiting for him—today 
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he has two meetings. He is just entering the whirlpool of 
Moscow meetings and he still does not know what is im- 
portant and what insignificant—everything seems signifi- 
cant, nothing can be put off, everywhere there are plans, 
projects. (...) 

In the evening we met at the editorial office of Aras- 
naya nov (Red Virgin Soil).” Moscow office corridors 
of plywood partitions, small rooms, passages, staircases— 
all were full: writers had gathered to have their first talk 
with Gorky on literature. 

The editorial office was barely able to hold everyone. 
Gorky scrutinised them all nervously. It would require 
the entire alphabet to list all those who attended. Gorky 
knew these names from books and journals. Now they 
were in front of him in the flesh, and for the most part, 
unfamiliar faces. This is the new Soviet literature which 
had emerged with extraordinary rapidity, during the seven 
years that he had been away. It was as if he were catching 
up on what he had missed, seeking to understand anew 
that which might have been misunderstood or which had 
appeared incomprehensible from afar. He listened intent- 
ly to the emotional, excited words with which this new- 
ly-emerged association tried to convey to him its under- 
standing of life, its demands on life, its expectations. 

When he began his reply, he spoke with a passion he 
could not master, and it was manifestly clear that what 
he was saying was not a speech being delivered at some 
meeting, but the cause of his life. 

“Tam an old writer, I am a man whose experience 
differs from yours, and our present literature, or more 
accurately, its emotional motivations, are not always clear 
to me. 1 speak as a writer. I am accustomed to view lite- 
rature as a revolutionary cause. Every time I speak of 
literature, it is as if I were waging battle, and I am ready 
to quarrel with reality in the name of man, who is dearer 
to me than anything else and stands above all else. 

‘A new stratum of people is beginning to form. This 
is the petty-bourgeois, whose mood is heroic and who is 
capable of moving into the attack. He is wily, he is dan- 
gerous, he creeps in through any loophole. This new stra- 
tum of the petty-bourgeois is far more organised internal- 
ly than it was before, it is now a more dangerous enemy 
than it was when I was a young man. 

“Literature must now be still more revolutionary than 
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it was then. It must fight. In its works it must subject this 
new reality to rigorous and sharp criticism.” 

‘“‘However, at the same time it must discover, present and 
reveal the positive features of the new man. Yesterday 
a new man entered into life, into a new life. He cannot 
see his own self, he wants to learn about himself, he 
wants literature to reflect him, and literature must do this 
—but how? 

“In my opinion what is needed is a merger of realism 
and romanticism. Not a realist, not a romantic, but both a 
realist and a romantic—the two hypostases of one single 
being...” 

In these words on the fusion of the two principles, real- 
ism and romanticism, IJ heard the assessment of all that 
had been done by Soviet writers over the years that had 
passed, the conclusion drawn from the endless reflections 
on Russian literary life. It seemed to me that the fusion 
of these principles was the best description of Gorky him- 
self, with his romantic dream of a great future for our 
people, and his realistic approach to the construction of 
this future. 


Vsevolod Ivanov 


MEETINGS WITH MAXIM GORKY 


(...) It was with feelings of considerable confusion and 
apprehension that I called several times at Gorky’s apart- 
ment. I was told that he had not arrived. Finally, I 
thought of leaving a note. Then, one day, I received the 
news that Gorky had returned. 

I was met by a tall, stooping man who, on seeing me, 
expressed neither surprise nor particular interest.’ With- 
out a smile, walking softly, he led me into his study, a 
small room iined with book-filled shelves like a library. 

“Well, tell me, was it a glorious fight you had in Si- 
beria?”’ 

I told him. These descriptions were neither easy, nor 
cheerful, nor short. Gorky’s sharp, attentive eyes looked 
at me severely. From time to time he took a pencil, tap- 
ped it lightly on the table, and then put it back again. 

Suddenly he’ interrupted me: 

“And have you breakfasted today?”’ 

“Yes, yes, I have,” I lied hastily. 

‘‘Let’s go and have some breakfast anyway. Today there 
are patties. That’s a rarity in Petrograd now.” 

I imagine that patties were also a rarity in Gorky’s 
household. They were brought in with some ceremony on a 
large dish that was clearly intended for a larger quantity. 
They had a filling of carrot and were fried in butter. I 
carefully took one patty and ate it slowly, trying to show 
that such victuals were nothing unusual for me. I thought 
that | had succeeded in hiding my hunger very well. How- 
ever, I did not deceive Gorky. He gently pushed the dish 
towards me and said: 

‘Help yourself. They'll bake some more.” 

Everyone smiled, but I realised from these smiles that 
there was nothing to bake any more with. It would have 
been better if I had not tried them! Such is the way of 
things: you sample something, and then find it impossible 
to stop. | ate another, and then another and another... 
The more I ate, the weaker I grew. In order to distract 
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myself I began to recount something—and then, without 
realising, I fell asleep. 

Apparently, I must have slept for several minutes, for 
when I opened my eyes there was no one in the dining- 
room except Gorky. He was sitting opposite me, looking 
at the tablecloth, and large tears were rolling down his 
face. 

Burning with shame, not knowing what to say, I handed 
him the identity card given to me by the newspaper Sovet- 
skaya Sibir (Soviet Siberia) and which I had used to trav- 
el from Omsk. On it was written very eloquently: “Is 
being sent at the disposal of M. Gorky”’. 

‘They think it is easy to have someone at one’s dispos- 
al,” said Gorky, his eyes moving from my identity card 
to my boots. One of the soles had come away, and I had 
.secured it with rusty wire. ‘“Your boots need to be mend- 
ed. And food too...” 

He rose and walked across the dining-room. 

“It’s difficult for you to write without boots. A cool 
head but warm feet... Remember? Yet you need to write. 
Anyone who has seen and lived through a great deal 


- Vsevolod Ivanov (1895- 
1963)—Soviet writer. Born in 
Siberia, he served in the Red 
Army and fought as a partisan 
during the Civil War, and saw 
numerous instances of savage 
reprisals by the whiteguards 
against the Reds. Later these 
experiences were reflected in 
the short novels The Partisans 
(1921), Armoured Train 14- 
69 (1922), and Coloured Winds 
(1922). He is also the author 
of the collected stories The 
Mystery of Mysteries (1927), 
and the autobiographical novel 
The Fakir’s Adventure (1935- 
1960). 

Even before the revolution 
Gorky took an active interest 
in Ivanov, recognising in his 
first, rather weak stories a ta- 
lented writer. Gorky published 
Ivanov's story “Down the Irtysh” in a collection put out in 1917. 
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ought to write. I advise you to go to the House of Schol- 
ars. Pll write you a piece of paper for that straight- 
away.” 

The director of the House of Scholars, the portly Rodeh, 
wearing—amazingly for those times—a morning coat and 
tie, read Gorky’s note, looked at me and said: 

“You really do need some feeding. Well, we'll give you 
some feeding up. (...) 

Gorky sometimes called me on the telephone. ‘Are 
you eating? Are you writing?’’ he would ask affectionate- 
ly in his deep voice. ‘I’m eating and writing,” 1 would 
answer. I took his concern to be a desire to hurry up my 
compositions. Yet perhaps I wanted to write anyway, and 
would have written under any circumstances. 

Having written my stories, I took them to Gorky. He 
rubbed his hands excitedly. 

“Come tomorrow to talk about your stories.” 

The next morning I went anxiously to see him. Alone 
in my room, I had developed quite an opinion of myself, 
but now I began to return to reality and had the feeling 
that I had babbled a great deal that was incoherent and 
absurd. 

I saw a cold, slightly bewildered face and a circle which 
he had, so to speak, drawn mentally around himself. He 
was Sitting motionless inside this circle, and with a sinking 
heart I realised that now, from this day forth, I was of no 
interest to him. I had proved to be a poor writer, a man 
of no value, a man with whom it was only necessary to 
be polite! His smile was drawn and his voice, so it seemed 
to me, slow, dismissive and flat. I understood, but 
nonetheless I was sorely disappointed. 

I listened to him silently, trying to abide by the immo- 
bility and circle of motion which he maintained. 

“Your stories are carelessly written and need to be 
worked on. They cannot be printed.” Then, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, he added: “But you have talent, so why 
is it?” 

I took the stories. I walked across Troitsky Bridge to 
my room on Liteiny and said angrily to myself: ‘Well, 
if that’s how it is! So I'll die!” I had tears in my eyes. I ar- 
rived, lay down on the redwood couch and decided to die 
quietly. (...) 

Then a thought crossed my mind: ‘‘Why die? What need 
is there for that? Didn’t he say that the stories need to 
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be worked on? So that means work, search, efforts.’ Thus 
my painful, sometimes groping, sometimes crystal-clear 
labours began again. I jumped up from the couch, tore 
a dozen or so maps out of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and sat down again to work. If I was unable to set out 
the invented and the experienced in a well-articulated 
story, ‘why not choose a calmer flow of prose, something 
between recollections and an essay, describing some mi- 
nor incident? I could take the rural world more familiar 
to me, and an incident that had happened, so I had heard, 
near the village of Volchikha, not far from the Altai... 
That was where I was living when I first heard about 
M. Gorky, who had called upon all of us to work with 
enthusiasm. 

I wrote for three days and three nights almost without 
stopping. The kindly housekeeper lent me a kerosene 
lamp. On the fourth day my supply of bread finished, 
but my story was also concluded. I called it ‘“The Parti- 
sans’’, and it was the basis for my book, later called Par- 
tisan Tales. I had no strength left nor, more importantly, 
any hope in success, and it was the housekeeper’s son 
who took the story to Gorky. (...) In my accompanying 
letter I asked Gorky to send me a little bread. I felt 
ashamed to be asking Gorky for bread, but, strange as it 
may seem, it was somehow even more of a shame to have to 
ask Rodeh. 

In the evening I received the following letter: 


“My dear friend, how do you come to be without bread? 
You should receive it punctually at the House of Scholars. 
You should also have your boots repaired there. 


‘How is it all to be done? 
“And where are you? 

ae ee 
I’m glad you’re writing! yt ea 

‘“‘Where are you”’ undoubtedly referred not to my place 
of residence but to my state of mind. That same evening 
an affectionate voice told me over the telephone: 

“An excellent story!” 

The next morning the House of Scholars sent me a pair 
of boots. A day later, when I had already gone confidently 
to Rodeh for provisions, I was given an order: ‘A pair 
of boots to be supplied to Vsevolod Ivanov”. Then, a 
week later, when I was passing the marble staircase in 
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the House of Scholars, I was stopped by the voice of 
Alexei Maksimovich calling down to me: 

“Ivanov, I have something in my office for you. Wait 
a moment!” 

And he brought me a pair of boots. 

“I have three pairs already, Alexei Maksimovich,” I 
said, moved. ‘‘They’ll last me for a long time.” 

“That doesn’t matter, they’ll come in handy, take them: 
you write excellent stories.” (...) 


..Gorky returned from Moscow. I was waiting for him 
in the dining-room. His footsteps in the other room some- 
how sounded very cheerful, and [ felt, I do not know 
why, a few moments of exultation. He came in. His eyes 
were glowing. His large and powerful hand took hold 
of mine, he looked at me cheerfully and then, still hold- 
ing my hand, led me into his study. 

On the table lay a journal with a light blue cover, 
Krasny komandir (Red Commander), devoted to the 
Petrograd commanders’ courses. The journal had arrived 
while Gorky was away. Onto the cover of the journal. had 
been affixed a brown picture: a portrait of V. I. Lenin. 
Lenin—thin, his sunken eyes sharp and blazing—was 
sitting with his elbows propped on the arms of a chair. 
The background was simple—a wall. 

‘‘Marvellously drawn!” said Gorky. “The artist must 
have taken it from life. There aren’t many portraits of 
Lenin at all. He doesn’t like posing, and doesn’t like being 
a poseur in general. It’s even difficult to take a photo- 
graph of him. Even a famous photographer had to revert 
to an artifice to get near him. Our people are simple and 
trusting. The photographer, carrying his large camera, 
went up to the guards and said: ‘I have an appointment 
to see Lenin.’ And they let him pass. Lenin was writing 
in his office. The photographer quietly set up his camera 
and clicked—once, twice. Suddenly Lenin raised his head: 
‘Excuse me, but what are you doing here?’ ‘I’m taking a 
photograph.’ ‘Please leave immediately.’ Ha-ha!”’ 

He looked once again at the journal: ‘‘It’s an excellent 
drawing.” 

It was obvious that he wanted to keep the drawing, but 
the journal carried my story “Red Day’, and he gave it 
to me. 
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“Take it, do, they’ll send me another. And don’t be dis- 
appointed that the journal is so thin. Before the ava- 
lanche descends, small lumps of snow roll down the moun- 
tain-side. Vladimir Ilyich said that a large, thick journal 
will soon appear—Krasnaya nov. I’ve been asked to edit 
the literary section, and I’ve agreed.” 

After taking a few steps round his study, Gorky went 
up to the window and looked out. From there one could 
see the garden which surrounded the People’s House. 
The spring breeze, scented and gusty, tossed the trees; 
deafened and bent by its driving force, the trees seemed 
to be suffocating from the wind. When Gorky turned to 
look at me, his face wore an expression I had never seen 
before. 

He said: 

“The Russians speak expressively, but on the Volga 
language is not only expressive, but has a bite to it. For 
example, a fresh, strong wind is termed ‘heroic’. And Vla- 
dimir Ilyich has only to say two or three phrases for you 
to feel that strong, fresh wind. The wind of the revolu- 
tion! I don’t know what a bird feels when it spreads its 
wings, but when | talk with Vladimir Ilyich, I not only 
know that I’m flying, and flying against the tempest, but 
that I can keep going.” 

Gorky was then in his fifty-third year—the same age as 
tam now when writing these reminiscences. And Just 
imagine that twenty-five years ago I thought Gorky very 
old. He was not only old; he was wise. In those days people 
seemed to me to be in far too much of a hurry, far too 
talkative. In his case, however, every word was weighed 
and full of profound meaning. I had the impression that 
he was incapable of agitation, incapable of giving full 
voice to his emotions, of being young. 

Yet now he began to speak about Vladimir Ilyich, and 
his words, his whole figure, expressed youngness of heart. 
He became not merely my equal but—to my total amaze- 
ment—even excelled me in youthful power, fantasy, 
faith! For him, Lenin was not only kind-hearted, all-em- 
bracing, a man of genius—he was the embodiment of 
struggle. Every word he said rolled over Gorky like a 
mighty ocean wave, and Gorky, throwing back his head 
and filling his lungs, exclaimed: 

“Wonderful!” 

It was clear that it was, indeed, wonderful, and that 
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Gorky thought of Lenin with pleasure, with gratitude 
and with admiration. I listened to him—and he was, as 
everyone knows, a captivating and impassioned narrator 
—and trembled with enthusiasm. 

“And his laughter! Amazing laughter! It always seems 
to me that there is a furious storm blowing, the ship is 
plunging down to the devil knows what depths, the sky 
is dead, your face is spattered with cold drops of water, 
and then, suddenly, from somewhere there comes an 
open-hearted and happy voice which places its whole trust 
in you: ‘Hold on, boys! Ha-ha!’.” 

Gorky laughed and wiped away the tears... (...) 

Suddenly Alexei Maksimovich asked me: 

“And what are you doing? Are you doing much writ- 
ing?” 

I told him the theme of The Armoured Train, the novel 
I was then working on. (...) 


He looked very fine that New Year’s Eve:” festively tall, 
upright, in very good spirits. He always enjoyed looking 
at the world, but that evening, perhaps, the world appeared 
to him more enchanting and seductive than ever. That 
evening he forgot that over mankind there hung the threat 
of a monstrous war, the doors to whose kingdom would 
be opened by Germany that year. Already day and night 
in the streets of Berlin one couid see men in khaki. They 
wore jackboots and their metal mugs clanked like chains. 
They were collecting money for the Nazis, for Hitler, 
for war, for murder. 

And his was a special frown, epic, Olympian. I repeat — 
he truly loved and understood holidays, and when he was 
celebrating them, or met someone with a festively clever 
mind, he seemed to soar internally as if on a wave, and 
roll over the world, shining with the foam of boisterous 
speeches, cooing laughter and those piercing immeasur- 
ably blue eyes. 

He waited, consumed with impatience, for the arrival 
of the singers and musicians who go all over Sorrento on 
the eve of the New Year, as in Russia the carol-singers 
go round the villages on Christmas Eve, only they are not 
singing hymns but ordinary songs, and are dressed as if 
for a masquerade, although without masks. 

At last the singers came. They poured into the studio 
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dancing, pale, their eyes shining with excitement. It turned 
out that, before arriving, they had had a fight with 
some other group of singers who also wanted to be the 
first to come to Gorky’s. One of the singers was particu- 
larly striking, with a damp, yellowish forehead, solemn 
movements, holding a tambourine and with a lemon twig 
with its fruit in his buttonhole. He sang and struck his 
tambourine with great dexterity and exultant enthusiasm. 
The artists wanted to draw him. They were particularly 
surprised to learn that the singer was a shoemaker. 

‘““There’s nothing surprising about the fact that he’s a 
shoemaker,” said Gorky. “In Russia we have a great many 
good singers who were shoemakers. And please, no 
jokes about singing like a shoemaker and making shoes 
like a singer. Just look instead at the smaller one. He’s 
a chimney-sweep. He swept our chimneys not long ago. 
He’s a master of his craft.” 

The song ended. The shoemaker with the lemon in his 
jacket buttonhole, who set the tune, went up to Gorky 
holding a glass. 

“To the song,” said the singer, clinking his glass against 
Gorky’s. 

Gorky, moved, replied: 

‘May the whole world sing. Many thanks to you, Sign- 
ore Singer.” 

Both had tears in their eyes, and when the singer had 
walked away, Gorky said: 

“Mussolini has forbidden them to sing in the streets 
now. Before, you could walk around Naples and the en- 
tire city would be singing. Hungry, barefoot, but singing. 
Now the city is silent. And something else: it is forbidden 
to hang your washing out in the street to dry. Washing, 
you see, spoils the view for the foreign fascists. Dry your 
washing and do your singing indoors, in your own room. 
But they have no rooms. I advise you to take a look how 
crammed the Italian poor live. It’s not only, that several 
families live in one room—that can happen, after all— 
but the room is without windows. (...) 

The musicians spent a long time with us, singing and 
dancing until around three in the morning. Gorky knew 
many of the Neapolitan songs, and was delighted when he 
heard one familiar to him. Gradually, so as not to inter- 
fere with their singing, he edged his way closer to the 
singers, and watched them affectionately. 
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“And do you know a lot of songs?” he suddenly asked 
me. 

“I don’t sing and know only a few.” 

He even stepped back in surprise. 

“Is that by conviction or by accident?” 

“It is by accident rather. No one sang in our family, 
and my friends also sang very little, except when they'd 
been drinking.” 

He interrupted me: 

“That’s purely by accident. A writer is sure to sing, 
he is sure to know songs. To write is not just to think, but 
also to sing. Have you ever written poetry?” 

I said that I had, but very bad poetry and, fortunately 
for mankind, very little. 

Half-jokingly, half-seriously, he replied: 

“TI write poetry every day.” 

Then as if afraid that we would ask him to read his 
poetry, he looked at the singing chimney-sweep with the 
slightly slanting, un-Italian, eyes and said: 

“Have you seen the Oriental museum in Paris? The 
Chinese Section?”’ 

Then, as if it had only been yesterday — he had visited 
the museum about twenty years previously (he had an 
amazing memory!) —he began to describe it, and in such 
detail that it was as if he were taking us from exhibit to 
exhibit. He recalled Paris, the Paris illuminaiion—that 
grey-blue, melancholy light that distinguishes Paris—he 
recalled the museum attendant with his short, tufted beard 
like a bath-towel who, thinking Gorky was an anarchist, 
had accompanied him doggedly from room to room. (...) 

“Talent should be nurtured.” 

Then he began to talk about the talented people of 
former Russia who were mangled, broken, ruined, just 
because their talent was not nurtured. He then went on 
from the past to the present. He insisted that we were given 
more wine, and said: 

‘Russia has always been the birthplace of talent, and 
now, thanks to the new conditions, which aie quite fa- 
vourable for talent, this Rus will become a veritable edu- 
cational establishment for talent. Talents are nurtured, 
and I’m very glad about it. I’m convinced that we’ll have 
an enormous, unprecedented influence on European cul- 
ture and in a very short time, whatever the fascists do! 
We'll influence it! And these songs which these young 
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people have just sung to us will include some ours too. 
Songs have difficulty travelling. It’s easier for a novel or 
a play. Songs are stay-at-homes. Do we in Russia sing 
many foreign songs? Perhaps, only the ‘Marseillaise’. 
ae everyone will sing ours all around the world—say, 
ve!” 

And he laughed merrily. His eyes gleamed with an 
even, crystal clarity. He raised his hands a little so that 
the blood would flow back. , 

“Have you noticed that in Russia even the landscape 
has changed? You sail down the Volga and you see differ- 
ent shores.”’ 

He repeated with a fiery note in his voice: 

‘Different! There are no boundaries, strip farming, 
patches. The wheat stretches for hundreds of kilometres, 
and it belongs not to some kulak called Sidor Petrovich, 
but to the entire Russian people. That is monumental, 
and is worthy of our new man. He is standing somewhere 
on a hillside, broad-shouldered, monumental and very 
edifying.” 

The celebrations ended, and on the next day or, at the 
most, on the third, Gorky said to me: 

“You should do some work here.” (...) 

He leaned towards me. His blue eyes sparkled sym- 
pathetically. 

‘What are you planning to write about here?” 

I looked at him and thought: the higher a mani rises 
towards the summit of his intellectual and spiritual per- 
fection, the broader become his intellect and his intel- 
lectual horizons, the more clearly he sees the unbounded 
nature of the external world and the difficulty of achieving 
his ultimate goal—absolute knowledge, universal, single 
absolute truth. (...) 

I looked at Alexei Maksimovich with concealed admi- 
ration. Once again, as many years before, when I received 
his letter at the Kocheshev printing house,’ I wanted 
to write for him, which meant for all those who embody 
the fighting man, to write the tremendous, the unbearably 
burning, expansive and passionate. All this could scarcely 
be conceived here, and I would probably not succeed in 
writing either... Although I did not wish to sadden him, 
I nonetheless said that I would wait a little. 

‘Perhaps I could read you something I’ve just written. 
Whether you like it or not, you’ll do something. I’ve writ- 
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ten the sequel to Yegor Bulychov: Dostigayev and the 
Others. If you want, I'll read it. And then, when you write 
something, you’ll read it to me. You can criticise me, and 
I’ll criticise you. Sorrento will resound to the boom of 
Russian!” 

Gorky read, particularly when there were only a few 
listeners, in a way that caused a cold, dry shiever of 
delight to pass through all the joints. He made very little 
difference in intonation from one character to another, 
changing his voice only slightly, but in his slow reading, 
bowing his head with its shaggy moustache, in each phrase 
which he seemed to bring us in his hands, in all this enor- 
mous movement of thought, which flowed out to us ma- 
jestically from the pages, one could feel the soaring of an 
eagle, a restless, seething ascent ever upwards and up- 
wards. You barely had time to take your bearings, and 
you were already at the summit, and your heart, on seeing 
this unbounded expanse, seemed to stand still, and you 
were seized with such a wonderful envy, with such a 
stormy, rebellious feeling of happiness that life seemed like 
lightning... 

When he had finished reading, he took off his tortoise- 
shell glasses, glowered at us and said rather confused: 

“Why don’t you say anything. Go on, criticise.”’ 

He did not like our obviously poorly concealed admi- 
ration. 

“Explain.” 

I explained that it was difficult to judge a play that had 
been read so well. Dissatisfied, he said: 

‘Is that what you really think?” 

And we burst into laughter. The tension passed. We be- 
gan to converse easily. We spoke about the play as a 
whole, about particulars, about that which remained un- 
said, about the writer’s perennial discontent with his own 
creative helplessness. And Gorky recalled how one critic, 
speaking of the Sistine Madonna, had said that Raphael 
had placed on the infant’s body the head of Zeus—and 
was not the writer in exactly the same position? The head 
works like the head of Zeus, but you begin to write, and 
the hands are those of an infant, they cannot express 
everything. 

“No, not everything... But they can express a great 
deal, and thanks a lot, for that.” 

He said dreamily: 
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“Yes, when I read Tolstoy or Chekhov, how grateful I 
am to them. And I have the impression that these writers 
were able to express everything. Could Khadzhi-Murat 
be written any better?” 

‘It doesn’t seem so to us, but Tolstoy thought it could.” 

He smiled. 

“Pll go and read a little before retiring. Russia has 
good writers!”’ 

And he left to do some work. 

One morning after breakfast he decided to read a let- 
ter from a young man in Russia. The letter was well- 
written, intelligent, very friendly, with a few of those 
gems, those unmarkable details, which writers love so 
much. Gorky repeated them in his low, resonant voice. 
The man who had written had no thought of being a 
writer. What marvellous letters, what wonderful young 
people have appeared in Russia! And he began to talk 
about young scholars, about their work, and brought their 
books and letters. He wanted to unfold before us the rich 
and radiant life of a Soviet scholar, and his ideas flowed 
smoothly and majestically. (...) 

It is amazing and at the same time understandable that 
a great man should interest himself in and know all the 
sciences of his own day and of the past. However, it is 
moving and agreeable when this same great man, in addi- 
tion to this knowledge, is also familiar with more modest 
human crafts such as shoe-making or cabinet-making. 
Lev Tolstoy, Peter the Great or Leonardo da Vinci are 
even more captivating because they knew how to cultivate 
the land, work wood, make boots or sew clothes. 

To this number Gorky also belonged. He was able 
to delight us with knowledge and skills which might have 
seemed far removed from him. He knew how to construct 
any domestic item, how to treat any provision. He knew 
how a bride should be attired for a peasant wedding, and 
how to wash and cleanse a child or someone seriously 
sick, and many other things beside. Once, in 1921, work- 
ers were moving a heavy wardrobe in his apartment from 
one room to another. They set about it rather clumsily, 
groaning and cursing. Gorky watched them for a while, 
and then went up to them, spat on his hands and so applied 
his shoulder that the wardrobe immediately flew to the 
right spot. The workers only threw up their hands in 
amazement. 
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Among these “trifling details of life’, characteristic of 
a great mind and an experienced man, details without 
which the portrait of a great man is merely an outline 
doomed to be forgotten, was the following detail. Gorky 
was a collector, but an unusual one. He collected books, 
loved them, treasured them, but if you happened to like 
one of these sometimes extremely rare books, he would 
immediately present it to you. 

For many years Gorky intended to re-read Tristram 
Shandy by Sterne, a book which was a rarity on our book 
market. One day I was fortunate enough to purchase a 
copy, and I was only tvo happy to present it to him. Gorky 
leafed through it lovingly and praised the copy, which 
was indeed a fine one. Five days later, when I asked him 
how he had enjoyed Tristram, he shrugged his shoulders 
and said with a laugh: 

“You know, someone else liked it even more than I did. 
It was taken from my writing desk!” And he added: “'I like 
to present books to people, but I like it even more when 
they are stolen from me. That means the desire was ir- 
repressible.”’ (...) 


Alexander Voronsky 


MEETINGS AND CONVERSATIONS 
WITH MAXIM GORKY 


I first met Gorky at the beginning of 1906. I was 
then living illegally in Helsingfors and worked in a Bol- 
shevik military organisation which was preparing 
an armed uprising in the garrison at the Sveaborg Fortress. 
The organisation was composed of artillery soldiers and 
young propagandists, sometimes under twenty years of 
age. Some of the officers were also members of the or- 
ganisation. Of these, Yemelyanov and Kokhansky later on 
led the uprising, and when it was suppressed they were 
shot by the tsarist government. We received considerable 
support from the Finnish Social-Democrats, their left 
wing and particularly the workers’ Red Guard, led by 
Captain Cook. It was from the Finnish Social-Democrats 
and Red Guard that the Russian underground workers 
learned about the expected arrival of Gorky in Helsing- 
fors, and received an invitation to the evening at which 
he was to speak. . 

When the train on which Gorky was travelling arrived, 
the railway station and the square were densely packed 
with workers and democratic intellectuals. Not a few grey 
army greatcoats could be seen among the crowd, although 
soldiers faced punishment for attending the meeting. 
Gorky’s arrival turned into a major demonstration against 
tsarism. Gorky was welcomed not just as a remarkable 
writer, but also aS an opponent of autocracy, whose 
collapse the Finnish people hoped would bring them 
national liberation. There is no need to describe the 
feelings with which we, young Bolsheviks, greeted Gorky. 
There was no other Russian writer who had such in- 
fluence on us. He filled us with hatred for every kind 
of philistinism and base behaviour, with selflessness and 
heroism. He opened wide before us a new world of 
freedom-loving, tronical vagabonds, protestants, dare- 
devils, seekers after a new truth—the endless, pictur- 
esque lower stratum world of the village, the city out- 
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skirts, doss-houses, cellars, the coast and the steppe. He 
awoke in us an acute desire to draw closer to this 
man “from the lower stratum”, to his inner world, his 
needs, his creative powers, suppressed by odious oppres- 
sion. 

Gorky arrived in Helsingfors with Skitalets and 
M. F. Andreyeva. He had scarcely descended from the 
train before he was swallowed up by the excited crowd. 
He and his companions had difficulty in making their 
way to their sledge. Large flakes of snow were falling and 
the trees were in silver garb. The horse was instantly 
unhitched, and Gorky, Skitalets and Andreyeva were 
pulled with merry accord through the streets. The Red 
Guard kept order. ‘“Varshavyanka’” and other revolu- 
tionary songs, Russian and Finnish, gave way to greetings 
and cries. Caps were thrown in the air. The red flag 
fluttered. Crowds of people blocked their path and they 
often had to stop. More people joined, and the crowds 
grew. Gorky sat on the sledge in extreme confusion, 
without his hat, trying to say something, even, it seemed, 
trying to joke, turning his head to right and left as if to 
say: well, what a situation to be in—and kept bowing 
to the people. Probably no other Russian writer ever had 
such a welcome in his life. 

That evening, at the building of the fire-prevention 
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society, in a room packed with people, Gorky read his 
“Comrade’’, and Skitalets and Andreyeva read poetry; 
the speeches delivered by the Finns were short, sincere 
and warm. This was followed by supper in a hotel for 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty people with a variety 
of courses, wines, fruits, toasts and conversations. Finnish 
Red Guard workers sat with Russian revolutionaries. 
Captain Cook said that the Finns wanted to bow their 
knees before the great sufferings of the Russian people 
as Raskolnikov had before Sonya Marmeladova.' We 
replied to Captain Cook, Gorky replied. Gorky’s reply 
was brief: he had said only a few words when he broke 
off, tears appeared in his eyes which he wiped away with 
his fist, and then he hurriedly finished his “speech” and 
began to walk round, shaking the hands of all those 
present very simply and sincerely. 

Everyone began to sing. To the accompaniment of 
a plano, Gorky sang ‘‘Dubinushka’’, with the Russians 
and the Finns joining in. Suddenly he was ablaze with 
enthusiasm and began to conduct the singing with inspired 
emotion. Tall, almost a head above everyone else, he 
waved his arms as if about to take to the air; his eyes, 
which at first had seemed to me to be colourless and 
expressionless, glowed with life; he loked over our heads 
as if he could see something bewitching in the distance. 
Even his stoop disappeared. It seemed he was easily able 
to throw off his daily cares, and easily able to give way 
to the upsurge of powerful feelings. His thick hair, 
which fell down in two locks onto his forehead, bounced 
as he shook his head, and he occassionally tossed the 
locks back with a rapid and automatic movement. His 
face, with its broad, flat nose, not remarkable for any 
particular beauty, was now transformed by the emotions 
which moved him. It glowed like a delicate and noble 
vessel within which there burned an even light. Huis 
singing and conducting left an impression of power, 
profusion and confidence. 

Gorky was modestly attired in a single-breasted, fully 
buttoned jacket, trousers tucked into his tall boots. He 
had remarkably mobile, bony hands, and his whole build 
was “compact”, sinewy, gaunt, as if clumsy and angular, 
but in his sharp, sweeping movements one easily dis- 
cerned an unusual and natural grace, something har- 
monious and, whatever else, exceptional. That evening 
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Gorky joked a great deal, laughed, appeared among 
various groups, talked with us, Russian underground 
workers, glanced over towards us and, from time to time, 
seemed to be on his guard. Skitalets, imitating an archdea- 
con, Intoned an anathema against the Russian autocracy. 
Alexei Maksimovich was seated in a chair and carried 
around the table. He made various comical movements 
with his arms and legs, blessing us and disowning us. 
There was plenty of noise, laughter and uproar. Everyone 
began to clink glasses with him, and he did not decline 
taking another drink. There had been quite a few such 
extra drinks, and many had already had more than 
enough. Gorky was simply in high spirits, sociable and 
with his own particular charm. That evening many of us 
felt the power of his charm. Often, when meeting fa- 
mous people, we fear—and not without reason—to be 
disappointed, and often are. Gorky, on the contrary, 
gained from personal acquaintance. Even Yemelyanov 
and Kokhansky, always taciturn and reserved, always 
preferring each other’s company and holding themselves 
aloof from the rest, joined in the merriment and became 
more sociable. We young people were proud of Gorky. 
A writer known throughout the world was with us, with 
the revolution—he inspired confidence in the cause, in 
victory. Why should we doubt or fear! He also won us 
with the concentrated attentiveness to others which we 
could feel when exchanging ideas and opinions with 
him. 

Towards the end we Russians went off into another 
room and, as usual, began an argument. We argued about 
Russian literature. Skitalets tried to show that the Russtan 
people lacked a profound sense of poetry, but were 
pragmatic and prosaic. 

“Look,” he said, “at the genuine Russians, at the 
people from Kostroma and _ Yaroslavl—a __ spirited 
people, a trading people, cunning, sober, close-fisted. 
Russian literature is strong due to an admixture of Tatar 
blood, and Oriental blood in general. (...) 

We left around eight in the morning, Gorky invited 
us to call on him. We went to see him about two days later, 
but our visit proved to be badly timed: Gorky was ill 
in bed, coughing blood. 

When he had recovered he left with Andreyeva for 
America, where narrow-minded philistines gave him a 
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hostile welcome: ‘‘He dared to arrive with some actress 
to whom he is not even officially married.”’ 

The Red Guard told us that during Gorky’s stay, his 
hotel had been under intensified surveillance by Russian 
police spies and plain-clothes gendarmes, and therefore 
the Red Guard had been obliged to set up pickets to 
watch over him until his departure. Our artillery sol- 
diers had wanted to talk to Gorky in a secret apartment: 
we tried to arrange this meeting, but Alexei Maksimo- 
vich’s illness prevented it, and the police spies never let 
him out of their sight. 


II 


In underground work, in prisons and in exile, we 
closely followed Gorky. In journals and anthologies we 
primarily read his novels, stories and essays. We were 
filled with indignation when bourgeois critics snuffled 
about the ‘tend of Gorky” which had allegedly occurred 
precisely because Gorky had joined the Socia!-Demo- 
crats—the Bolsheviks. They knew that he helped the 
party organise the congress in London, that on the island 
of Capri he had a school for worker-propagandists, that 
he had friendly relations with Lenin. We were concerned 
about his god-building tendencies, which were supported 
by A. V. Lunacharsky, Bogdanov and Bazarov. We were 
happy to learn that he was helping the legal Bolshevik 
journal Prosveshcheniye (Education),” on which he was 
the editor of the literature and art section. It was precisely 
in connection with this piece of news that |, then exiled 
in the town of Kem, wrote, in 1914, two short stories 
based on revolutionary life, and sent them to Gorky in 
order to find out the reaction to them through the editor- 
ial office of the aforementioned journal. Gorky was 
quick to send a favourable reply, promising to publish 
the stories in the forthcoming issues of Prosveshcheniye, 
and encouraging me to continue to write. At this point, 
however, war broke out, the journal was closed and | 
lost contact with Gorky. At the time I could not find out 
what had happened to the stories. During my enforced 
idleness I continued to write stories and put them away 
in my desk. This was not particularly satisfying, but 
Gorky’s response sustained my spirits. 

I took special care of the letter sent to me by Alexei 
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Maksimovich, and even boasted of it on occasion in the 
company of my fellow-exiles. One day a police officer 
came to my apartment, accompanied by two red-faced, 
lanky policemen, to carry out a search. The police 
officer carried out these searches of all the political exiles 
in turn: he walked along the streets and visited the houses, 
like a clergyman. As he did this in a definite order we knew 
in advance when and to whom he would come. He was 
lazy and careless im conducting these searches, which 
were simply routine, shouting at the sturdy policemen 
not to throw the linen onto the floor, not to damage 
things and not to break crockery. In my case the police 
officer satisfied himself with looking through the books 
on my shelf and the manuscripts and letters in my drawer, 
among which he found the letter from Gorky. He spent 
some time reading and re-reading it as if not believing 
his own eyes. He even began to sweat in his confusion 
and agitation, and quacked several times. He was an 
elderly man, rather stout and slow in his movements, 
and his mind worked unhurriedly, with difficulty—his 
face looked as if it was covered with the web of a pro- 
vincial pesterer. Having digested the contents of the let- 
ter, he took off his silver-framed glasses, put them back 
on again, gave me a long, scrutinising look and finally 
asked in a hoarse voice: 

“Is this from Gorky the writer?” 

‘It’s from Gorky the writer,” I hastily replied, worried 
lest he should confiscate the letter. 

‘From Mr Gorky himself?” 

“From Mr Gorky himself.” 

The sturdy policemen standing on either side straight- 
ened up and looked across at me severely, their whole 
appearance expressive of their readiness to display 
suitable zeal in the execution of their duties and to deal 
rigorously with sedition. 

“Are you corresponding with the writer Gorky?” 

I confirmed the obvious fact. The police officer read 
the letter again, and turned the grey, crackling envclope 
over in his hands for some time. From beyond the window 
came the noise of the rapids on the river Kem... 

“Fine handwriting,” the police officer praised Gorky. 
‘He writes clearly. There are some you can’t even 
decipher. Their letters look, if you forgive me for saying 
so, as if they were drunk.” 
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The policemen twitched their immense moustaches, 
looked at each other and sighed deeply. 

‘He writes very accurately,” the police officer con- 
tinued to praise Gorky. ‘In a word—calligraphy.” At this 
point, to my indescribable joy, he carefully folded the 
letter, put it inside the envelope and handed it to me. 
His fingers were thick and red like carrots. With a clatter 
of his sword he rose clumsily to his feet: the search, 
it seemed, was over and nothing reprehensible had been 
found. On leaving, he raised his hand to the peak of his 
cap, and did it quite respectfully; he was usually never the 
first to salute exiles. Clearly this time his expression 
of respect was addressed not so much to me as to Gorky. 

I did not, however, succeed in preserving the first letter 
which Gorky sent to me: it was confiscated in Yekate- 
rinoslav in 1916 during a search by the police superin- 
tendent. This search was very thorough, and resembled 
a pogrom. 

“Aha,” barked the grey-bearded superintendent with 
bristling under-whiskers when his fleshy hand _ had 
fished Gorky’s letter out of the desk drawer. ‘‘You’re 
corresponding with one of the main revolutionary 
leaders...’ He then turned round to face the police 
officer and ordered: ‘“‘Add this to the statement... Writers! 
All you produce are revolts. And at a time like this... 
The enemy has invaded our country, and you... As clear 
as day... This is what your writing has led to...” 

He did not, however, put me under arrest. Nonetheless 
I opted to disappear from town a few days later as the 
police spies gave me no peace. 

It was only later that I learned something of what 
had happened to the stories I sent to Gorky while in exile. 
In 1931 a critic whom I knew told me that, while 
working on a history of Russian revolutionary journalism, 
he had come across one of my stories in the professional 
journal Nash put (Our Path). This was one of the two 
stories which I had previously sent to Alexei Maksimo- 
vich. When the journal Prosveshcheniye was closed, 
Gorky must have given the story to his colleagues so 
that they could have it printed elsewhere. I was amazed 
at the care and attention Alexei Maksimovich gave to 
manuscripts sent in to the editorial office during a time 
of dreadful turmoil caused by the war, every kind of 
repression and conflict. 
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..At the beginning of 1921, while I was still in Iva- 
novo-Voznesensk, I decided to try my hand for a “heavy” 
literary journal. The Civil War had come to a victorious 
conclusion, and there was more opportunity than ever 
io devote attention to the arts. There was almost no 
prose fiction, and even poetry could boast of no successes. 
The abstract schematism of the Auznitsa (“Smithy”) 
clearly did not satisfy the reader. Writers of the older 
and younger generation willing to work in the cause of 
Soviet power needed to be brought together, and to this 
end a suitable literary milieu had to be created. [| put 
all these ideas to Vladimir Ilyich (Lenin), who thought 
them to be quite topical. 

I moved from Ivanovo, where I was the editor of 
Rabochy krai (Working Man’s Region), to Moscow, 
and set about organising a monthly journal. It was no 
easy matter. In the State Publishing House and among 
many of those in official positions it was thought that, 
given the paper shortage and dislocation in the printing 
works, it was impossible for the moment to think of 
publishing a periodical. There was also the question of 
deciding which writers to involve. The vast majority of 
writers of the older generation ‘did not accept’ Soviet 
power, and new writers who did were as yet few in num- 
ber. Such were the opinions expressed time and again. 
I did not agree, and continued to look for support to 
Viadimir Ilyich and Nadezhda Konstantinovna (Krup- 
skaya), who headed the Central Board for Political Edu- 
cation. It was they who advised me to approach Gorky 
and involve him in the editorial work. 

Vladimir Ilyich himself proposed that we hold a small. 
preparatory editorial conference at his apartment, and 
this‘took place not long afterwards, in February. The 
conference was attended by Vladimir Ilyich, Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna, Gorky and myself. Vladimir Ilyich, who 
had only just returned from a lengthy meeting of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, drank a hurried cup of tea, for 
he still had to attend, in addition to our conference, 
the Council of Labour and Defence. Despite the fact that 
this was the evening of a working day, Vladimir Ilyich 
did not look tired, took a lively part in the conversation, 
put questions, squinted and laughed. Gorky’s angular 
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shoulders were set at aslant, and he never took his eyes off 
Vladimir Ilyich, absorbing all his movements and the 
whole of his strong, powerful figure. Vladimir Ilyich 
was very attentive to Gorky, enquired about his health, 
about his work, and when Gorky remarked that he could 
not work as he would wish because various routine mat- 
ters interfered, Vladimir Ilyich shook his head and began 
to persuade Gorky to get rid of all pesterers as quickly 
as possible and to write and write; at this point he made 
an energetic gesture over the table in illustration of his 
words. Gorky, as it happens, had brought Vladimir 
Ilyich a present of a parcel of books. published by Gorky 
and Grzhebin in Berlin. The books were in Russian and 
had been published with financial assistance from the 
Soviet government. Vladimir Ilyich leafed them through 
quickly. I was struck by his manner of doing so. I cannot 
forget how he would pick up a book, glance into it and 
then put it aside with a quick movement. All of this was 
done with natural ease and energy. One could feel a love 
of books and the ability to gain an impression of a book 
by running through the chapter headings, reading a few 
lines and glancing at the illustrations—and also the 
firmly ingrained habit of dealing with the written word. 
Vladimir Ilyich expressed his approval of a book on steam- 
engine building and glanced through and anthology of 
ancient Indian fairy-tales. It was a superb edition. Gorky 
was Standing next to Vladimir Ilyich, tall, angular, with a 
sunken chest and ashen face, whereas Vladimir Ilyich, 
sitting in his armchair, seemed the focus of living, mobile 
power. At that moment Gorky looked to me like a pupil in 
front of his teacher, a teacher who was not strict but 
authoritative, and who subordinated one to himself with 
his entire creative personality. Vladimir Ilyich squinted, 
pointed to the book of fairy-tales and said, swallowing his 
r’s, or rather pronouncing them in his own particular way: 

“In my opinion this is premature.” 

Gorky leaned towards Lenin and replied, his ‘‘o’s” 
strongly marked: 

“They’re very good tales.” 

Vladimir Ilyich: 

“Our Soviet money is being spent on them.” 

Gorky: 

“The book didn’t cost us very much.” 

Vladimir Ilyich: 
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“It takes our gold currency, and we have very little 
of it. The country faces the threat of famine.” 

Gorky tugged at his moustache, said nothing, tilted 
his shoulder even more steeply and leaned on the book, 
which he held on the table. 

Two truths: one was seemingly saying man did not 
live by bread alone: the other, Lenin, was replying that 
if there was shortage of bread... 

Thereafter I often recalled this short but notable 
conversation, and Lenin’s truth always seemed to me toa 
be more profound than the truth of art, and more in 
accord with the interests of the working people. 

As regards Krasnaya nov, it was decided that [ should 
be the editor-in-chief, and that the journal would be put 
out by the Central Board for Political Education and 
printed by the State Publishing House. Gorky agreed to 
edit the arts section. 

A few days later I called on Alexei: Maksimovich in 
Mashkov Street in order to have a more detailed discus- 
sion about the journal. This time his welcome was not 
quite so triendlv. Later I noticed more than once that 
Gorky could be moody with people. Not infrequently 
this moodiness was perhaps the result of Gorky’s ill 
health: he had long suffered from tuberculosis and had 
only one lung for breathing. In this particular instance 
it was I who was the reason for the unwelcoming and 
querulous attitude, that was provoked by my display of 
heated feeling but insufficient information on editorial 
matters. Gorky noticed this, began to drum with his 
fingers on the table, avert his eyes and give curt, hostile 
answers. I left feeling saddened and did not call again 
for over a week, although circumstances made a meeting 
necessary. 

The next time we met, Alexei Maksimovich was excep- 
tionally friendly. Rubbing his hands and smiling into 
his thick moustache. he demanded a detailed account of 
the progress being made in the editorial work. The con- 
versation turned to the question of invulving prose 
writers and poets in the journal. 

“The poets you can find by yourselves,” said Gorkvy, 
“but there are voung prose writers in Petrograd. A writ- 
ers’ fraternity called The Serapion Brothers has been 
formed there. They’re undoubtedly talented men. There's 
Vsevolod Ivanov, for example. He’s from Siberia, a large, 
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round head, high cheek-bones, small Asiatic eyes, very 
thick hair, a veritable mop, looks like an idol. This 
Vsevolod Ivanov has travelled a great deal, seen and 
experienced many things. He’s talented, rogue that he is, 
although still a little raw. You must get to know him. By 
the way, I’m going to Petrograd shortly, and I'll try to 
get something for the journal from the Serapion Broth- 
ers... You should also find Boris Pilnyak, another 
talent, though he can be a ne’er-do-well.”’ 

I remarked to Gorky that I knew Pilnyak from the 
anthology The Past and from a few other of his stories; 
I had written about him in Rabochy krai. 

“You must definitely draw him in. He lives in Kolomna... 
He has a good feel for provincial life... You must also 
find Podyachev and Ivan Volnov. They know village life 
and describe it without any embellishments.”’ 

I left Gorky loaded with advice and good wishes. 
From then on our relations were simple and friendly. 

Alexei Maksimovich left shortly thereafter for Pet- 
rograd and sent the story ‘‘The Partisans’ by Vsevolod 
Ivanov, and also several manuscripts, a drama by Lunts 
and stories by Nikolai Nikitin and Mikhail Zoshchenko. 
“The Partisans” was written by hand on grey, lined 
paper, and full of stylistic errors and spelling mistakes. 
This was the first work in which, not abstractly but vividly, 
with talent and knowledge, the free Siberian partisans 
had been portrayed. Gorky made a note on the manuscript 
to the effect that I should do the.‘editing. I did not a 
little work on it. I was genuinely disappointed at Lunts’ 
drama Outlaw, with its manifestly anarchic mood and 
individualistic spirit. When Gorky returned from Petro- 
grad it was a long time before I could bring myself to 
tell him that the drama could not be published, particularly 
not in the first issues of the journal, but finally I had to 
inform him. Gorky frowned and drummed his fingers on 
the table: 

“As you wish... As you wish... It ’s not my business...” 

He fell silent and he looked me between the eyes. 
However, I had another ‘“‘move’’ prepared, and I told 
him that I had succeeded in obtaining from Lenin a long 
article called ‘“‘The Tax in Kind’, and that | had articles 
by N.K. Krupskaya, M. Pokrovsky and some well-known 
scholars. Gorky cheered up immediately, particularly 
on learning about the article from Lenin. 
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“I won’t insist,” he told me finally, ‘ton Lunts’ drama. 
He’s still a very young man, but devilishly talented.” 

..The difficulties with the journal were unending. The 
State Publishing House had no paper: the printers were 
only able to operate spasmodically. Books took up to two 
years to bring out. Typhus and famine raged through 
the country. The Central Board for Political Education 
set a miserably low fee per signature of the author's 
work—sixty thousand roubles, that is, approximately 
2 roubles 60 kopecks. In order to acquire staff we had 
to secure rations and pay for manuscripts in kind. In 
order to obtain the provisions to pav in kind, I appealed 
to the Presidium of the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee and there obtained, in Gorky’s name, an order 
addressed to the supplies section, which was to tissue me 
with butter, sugar, meat and tinned food. In this supplies 
section of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
a certain Latvian whose surname I have forgotten read 
the order and then shook his head quite disapprovingly. 

‘Why is so much to be given to one man? One pood 
(thirty-six pounds) of butter, one pood of sugar, three 
poods of meat. And honey as well. Why should Gorky 
need so many provisions? We don't give so much to 
Lenin.” 

Desirous of finishing the conversation as quickly as 
possible, I replied: 

“Gorky is ill.” 

“If he is il,’ the Latvian replied logically, ‘then we 
have a special hospital ration for such cases. We shall 
issue supplies to Maxim Gorky according to this ration,” 
and he reached for the list on which the hospital rations 
were printed. As a result of this, he refused to issue 
supplies to me, and | had to appeal yet again io the 
Presidium of the All-Russia Central Executive Com- 
mittee, which had to spend some time persuading the 
recalcitrant and inflexible Latvian. Even so, when he 
later issued me with the stipulated supplies, he reduced 
the amount at his own discretion. The sacks of food then 
had to be carried out through the Kremlin gates and 
left under the care of the guards. I had difficulty finding 
a cab, and then took my booty to my room in the 
Ist House of Soviets. At this point, however, disaster 
occurred. There was a sudden thaw, and the provisions 
I had placed outside the window and on the window- 
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sills thawed out. A red pool formed on the parquet floor 
from the meat. I looked at it with blank horror and 
hurried to Alexei Maksimovich to share the sad news. 
That evening we meticulously distributed the food among 
the scientists and the staff of the journal: approximately 
four pounds of sugar, one pound of honey, five pounds 
of meat, two pounds of butter, etc., per person. Alexei 
Maksimovich was not included in this distribution, 
although he was by no means well supplied, and he always 
had at his table various people of every kind. 

One day I happened to be walking through the Alek- 
sandrovsky Park. A pleasant summer day, blue and bright, 
despite the city dust and soot. The Kremlin rose like 
an ancient saga come to life. Gothic, Byzantine, Asia, 
Europe and Rus were fantastically interwoven into this 
stone crown. As in days long past, the marvellous towers 
stood as trusty guards, but now they were guarding the 
fatherland of the red banner. Under a lime tree which 
exuded its pungently heady aroma sat Gorky, stooping, 
smoking a cigarette and scrutinising the passers-by. He 
was wearing a soft, broad-brimmed hat. I was struck for 
the first time by the resemblance between Gorky’s pro- 
file and some portraits of Nietzsche with his thick, trailing 
moustache, firm chin, deep-set eyes, prominent cheek- 
bones and sharp, bony-featured face. Reclining against 
the back of the bench, he was attentively observing the 
passers-by. 

I went up to him and asked why he had come into the 
park. 

“I went to dine in the Kremlin canteen, and came here 
to rest... The old man is giving way, giving way... Short- 
winded, and generally... All kinds of ailments. The doctors 
say that I should stop smoking, but I feel as though if I give 
up smoking, then I'll die—and I’m not ready to yet.” 

Then he suddenly brightened up, smiled and took me 
gently by the shoulder: 

“Oh, man, man! You know... what...”” He did not finish. 
His whole figure seemed to give off something good and 
warm... “Yes, that’s how it 1s...” 

These words contained some vast and significant mean- 
ing which transmitted faith and trust in the summer day 
and the Kremlin walls, in the lime trees and the students 
glimpsed on the paths, and in this tall, angular, cumber- 
some-looking man. 
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“Those same doctors, for example, are also saying 
that it would be just the thing for me to go on a trip 
abroad, spend a little time in Italy. Would do my health 
good, it seems. And then, I need to write. Here it’s 
impossible to get down and work properly. I'll be leaving 
soon... How does Com [rade] Lenin view it? He approves 
and promises to help.” 

I accompanied Alexei Maksimovich as far as Mashkov 
Street. He walked with his shoulders at an angle, inclined 
forward and his hat pulled down to avoid meeting the 
gaze of any of the passers-by. I had the impression 
that he found it unpleasant every time he was recognised 
and stared at. 

Not long afterwards, in the autumn, Alexei Maksi- 
movich did indeed go abroad. 


IV 


Gorky continued to hold the position of editor of 
the literature and arts section of Krasnaya nov, and his 
surname was printed in announcements, but in fact, from 
the autumn of 1921, the journal was published without 
his participation. Before he left he insisted on the expan- 
sion of the natural-science section. This coincided entirely 
with my own plans. Recalling other advice Gorky had 
given, | went to Petrograd, where my first efforts were 
directed at finding the Serapion Brothers. I found Vsevo- 
lod Ivanov in a cold, empty apartment. Together with 
the writer Sergei Semyonov, who was wearing a long 
Red Army greatcoat, Vsevolod Ivanov was warming him- 
self beside a small stove in the middle of the room, in 
hat and coat, and occasionally tossing onto the fire 
wood which crackled furiously. On the staircase, the glass 
in the windows was broken here and there, and penetrat- 
ing gusts of wind blew in howling from the Neva, piling 
snow up on the window: sills. 

Vsevolod Ivanov answered unwillingly and in mono- 
syllables, yet nonetheless I got from him on that occasion 
The Armoured Train 14-69, and from Sergei Semyonov 
the short novel ‘‘Famine” and the story ‘“Typhus”. 
Nikolai Nikitin’s apartment, and especially the dreadfully 
gloomy staircase, were reminiscent of something out of 
Hoffmann. Nikitin was even more reserved than Ivanov 
when I met him, and Mikhail Zoshchenko, Lunts and 
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Konstantin Fedin gave me an equally cool reception. 
Nonetheless I also got stories from them. 

I found Podyachev and Ivan Volnov in the coun- 
tryside. Volnov was without money or food. In addition 
there was a misunderstanding with Gubcheka, and some- 
thing had to be done for him in Moscow. Podyachev 
was also barely managing to survive, and was virtually 
the only Communist in the countryside at the time. He 
was sick, was racked with a dreadful cough and pleaded 
for a quiet corner where he could work on a story or 
short novel. 

One winter evening Boris Pilnyak and Alexander 
Yakovlev came to my room in the Ist House of Soviets. 
Pilnyak was cutting a dash in a huge Caucasian felt 
coat which reached his heels and a Cawcasian fur hat. 
He put the manuscripts of The Naked Year and Colourful 
Tales on the table and began without preamble to talk 
about the fee, referring to the fact that these were hungry 
times. He glowered at me distrustfully from under his 
brow and spoke in a loud, hoarse voice. Alexander 
Yakovlev was modest and quiet. 

I also found Mikhail Prishvin. 

Among the earliest collaborators on the journal were 
the “Smithy” poets and prose writers, and also Artyom 
Vesyoly, a combination of schoolboy and sailor—“‘little 
brother’. However, that’s by the way. 

I made several attempts to enter into correspondence 
with Alexei Maksimovich, but nothing came of it. News 
arrived that he was having dark, very nervous moods. 

Gorky and I were unwittingly drawn together again 
by the Na postu people (those from the staff of Na lite- 
raturnom postu journal). In launching their furious 
attack against me, they did not forget Gorky. In the 
journal Sosnovsky published an article on a falcon 
who had become a snake; nor did they grudge other 
attacks on Alexei Maksimovich. I defended him as far 
as I could as a revolutionary and Soviet writer. News of 
this defence, understandably, reached Gorky. He had, 
moreover, expressed his approval of Arasnaya nov and, 
although there was a time when, angered by attacks on 
him in the Soviet press, he had even demanded that 
his name be removed from the list of collaborators, this 
proved to be a temporary mood. Whatever the case may 
be, from the beginning of 1924 a regular correspondence 
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began between myself and Alexei Maksimovich in which 
my main task was to persuade him to become actively 
involved in the journal. In this I was entirely successful. 
Alexei Maksimovich willingly sent me his short novels, 
stories and essays, and supported me in my battle against 
the Na postu people, as his letters to me testify. I was 
amazed at the accuracy and timing of his replies, and also 
their detail. His manuscripts also surprised me. What a 
contrast they presented when they were compared in the 
editorial office with the manuscripts of young authors! 
The latter everywhere bore the marks of haste and care- 
lessness. Punctuation marks were used haphazardly, spel- 
ling and syntactic mistakes occurred time and again, 
typing errors had not been corrected, and sometimes 
either a few pages were missing or were in the wrong 
place. Ink stains and pencil marks, illegible corrections 
to corrections. not to mention the unfinished style of the 
content, the wearisome long passages, unnecessary 
digressions, verbosity and empty arguments, etc. There 
was no trace of this in the writing of Alexei Maksimovich. 
His works were always carefully edited, the manuscripts 
neat and tidy, with only the occasional insertion into 
the text of a word, or, even more rarely, a brief sentence, 
written in neatly by hand. People have spoken of Gorky’s 
extreme sensitivity to any corrections to his text by the 
editor. No doubt he jealously insisted on that on which 
he had expended such stubborn, meticulous work. I per- 
sonally, however, have not discovered any excessive sen- 
sitivity in Alexei Maksimovich. On the contrary, he 
often gave me—and this, moreover, is clear from our 
correspondence—the right to dispose of the manuscript 
at my own discretion. I, it is true, never allowed myself 
to use this right arbitrarily, and for the most part, this 
simply meant that I distributed his manuscripts among 
the various editors. This, for example, was the way I di- 
stributed Alim Samgin. One part was published in Kras- 
naya nov, another part in Novy mir, in Pravda, Izvestiya, 
in Zvezda and Prozhektor, etc. As far as_I know, Alexei 
Maksimovich was satisfied with this work of mine. 
Obviously, I chose the best material from Alexei 
Maksimovich for Krasnaya nov. The journal published 
in those years My Universities, The Artamonovs, Klim 
Samgin and numerous short novels, stories and essays. 
Gorky, who at one time had become more and more 
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divorced from our Soviet literary affairs, was now increas- 
ingly involved, and it would scarcely be an exaggera- 
tion to say that Krasnaya nov played a part in this, as 
did the writers’ workshop “Krug” (Circle). For his part, 
Alexei Maksimovich was generous with his friendly advice 
and recommendations. His letters were always read with 
great attention in the editorial office; not infrequently 
I showed them to the staff of the journal, and we often 
acted on Gorky’s suggestions. Simple, open relations 
developed between him and the editorial office, and they 
shared joys and failures, proposals and plans. Gorky 
found the right tone in these relations: his letters for 
the editorial office were alwavs welcome and instructive. 


V 


Gorky was already finding Sorrento and the Italian 
fascists oppressive and came more frequently to Moscow. 
During these visits I went to see him not only on publishing 
and editorial matters, but simply to talk. Gorky worked 
in his study until one o’clock in the afternoon and did 
not receive visitors; he was available from Junch.This was 
the time I usually went to see him, having telephoned 
him in advance. Sometimes it happened that I stayed 
until evening, and I always left deeply impressed by the 
man himself and by his stories. 

Gorky, I repeat, was able, sometimes, to receive people 
and see them off rather frigidly, but he was also able to 
charm them, captivate them and awaken towards himself 
warm, sincere feelings. He did this easily, and with a 
peculiar grace which was all the more bewitching in 
that externally it expressed itself in angular, awkward 
gestures and movements, in abrupt and sometimes even 
crude-sounding words. It may be that, with all his enor- 
mous and diverse talent, Gorky also possessed artistry, 
but the main factor in his charm was his deep and genuine 
interest in people, his eager acceptance of all things 
human. It was as if he enveloped his companion in this 
interest and eager acceptance. “Well, and what kind of 
person are you?’ he seemed to be saying. “How do you 
differ from others, what do you believe in, what are you 
able to contribute to life?” He did not interrogate or 
examine; on the contrary, he loved to do the talking, 
but his companion constantly felt that Gorky was in- 
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terested in the individual, in his life, that in each person 
he sought to find something specific, and this invariably 
disposed towards him. 

Alexei Maksimovich was a rare and fascinating story- 
teller. One could listen to him without tiring, and I can 
not say where his talent was more powerfully revealed— 
in his printed works or in his oral stories and conversa- 
tions. He told his stories without any affectedness, in a 
rather gruff voice, with a strongly emphasised ‘“‘o’”’, with 
interruptions and expressive, intelligent pauses, with a 
morose smile and laugh, sometimes with an apparently 
simply, naive expression on his face which, however, had 
something cunning about it—he would watch his compa- 
nion attentively out of the corner of his eye while talk- 
ing, drawing him in with that look, his hands lving on 
the table. His hands... They were mobile, elegant, finely 
fashioned, ‘aristocratic’. How did such hands come to 
belong to one of the plebs, to this worker from a paintshop? 

How much this wonderful painter saw and knew! 
What an unusual, rich and wonderful life, full of en- 
counters, events, and meetings with an enormous variety 
of people! Success had overflowingly attended him. Who, 
indeed, had had such a successful life as he? He was the 
happiest and most gifted of men. In the final account, 
however, he was what he was because of his avid interest 
in man. This was the source of his gift as a story-teller 
and superb conversationalist. 

He had an amazing memory. Sometimes he would 
even preen himself on it and parade it, but quite unobtru- 
sively. He would vividly recall the dates of minor events 
which had taken place forty or fifty years previously, 
remember faces, the manner of speaking, the names of 
streets, the numbers of houses, who had said what. He 
would correct his companion, amazing him with his ac- 
curacy. It was no accident that he was one of the best 
portraitists in our Russian literature. In all this his memory 
was of enormous assistance, and he had total mastery of 
it. By this I mean to say that he held sway over it, disposed 
of it according to his own will and discretion, and this is 
far from always the case with people possessed of a good 
memory. Sometimes such people are dominated by their 
memory, and then involuntary thinking with them devel- 
ops to the detriment of voluntary thinking. He loved to 
recount, he loved to be listened to. The man he would 
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describe struck the listener wth his wilfulness, unruliness, 
absurdities, daring mischievousness, unexpectedness, 
contradictions, indefatigableness and quest. The best 
stories I heard from Gorky were about the merchants of 
Nizhny Novgorod. When telling these stories, Gorky be- 
came animated, even voluble, his face began to glow, his 
eyes gleamed, and his hands were perpetually in motion. 

I particularly remember the story of Gordei Chernov, 
a millionaire who owned a large number of Volga steam- 
boats, and was both impetuous and extravagant. Once, 
Gorky told us, the governor organised a charitable 
evening. Gordei Chernov received an invitation, but his 
place proved to be not in the first but the fifth or sixth 
row. Gordei Chernov sat through the first part of the 
evening, and then left the theatre. The evening came 
to an end. It was late autumn—rain, mud, darkness. The 
people began to disperse, and it was then discovered that 
there was not a single cab at the theatre entrance. Where 
had they disappeared to? The governor himself came to 
the entrance and summoned the police superintendent 
and the police officer. 

‘Why are there no cabs?” “Gordei Chernov, Your 
Excellency, hired them all. You can see for yourself, sir, 
how he is driving round.” And indeed, having lined up 
all the cabs, Gordei Chernov, in his top hat and kid 
gloves, was driving around the theatre. 

This brawler and wilful profligate once disappeared no 
one knew where, abandoning his affairs and leaving no 
instructions. All attempts to find him were in vain; 
announcements were placed in the newspapers, and the 
police were brought in. The man had vanished. When all 
time limits were past, the heirs divided his property 
and a great deal was squandered. In the meantime the 
Nizhny Novgorod Fair was held. Well-known merchants 
arrived at the railway station to welcome titled and 
high-ranking personages who had decided to favour the 
fair with their presence. The train arrived, the merchants 
lined up, stomachs forward, their beards jutting out like 
spades, the more “honourable” among them with bread 
and salt in their hands. Everything was as it should be. 
And then, along with the titled personages, a monk wear- 
ing a monk’s cowl and carrying a walking stick stepped 
down from the train. Everyone looked at the monk: it 
was—Gordei Chernov! Gordei! Is that you? In reply the 
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monk slowly raised his hand, laden with a black rosary, 
and made a solemn sign of the cross in blessing. Having 
done this he said: ‘““Well, now lead me on—I want to see 
our fair.” What had happened to Gordei? What had 
happened was that he had hidden himself in one of the 
most remote hermitages, gone through the novitiate 
and become a monk... The merchants led the monk to 
the fair, and could only wonder: the monk enquired into 
everything, revealing his knowledge by his questions. 
Having looked round the fair, he said: ‘I would like, my 
honourable friends, to recall old times. You know how.” 
“We know,” answered the merchants, laughing. And the 
police were bribed to cordon off an entire district where 
the energetic and dexterous merchants hired a brothel; 
the windows were curtained over, the shutters were 
closed, and for several days no one was allowed to pass 
in or out. There was feasting, merrymaking, the sound 
of breaking glass, shouting and yelling. Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Gordei Chernov was celebrating old times in 
style. 

When the ‘celebrations’ were over, Chernov disap- 
peared from the town for good. It is said that he died in 
Afon, where he was living the life of an ascetic. 

Alexei Maksimovich also recounted the story of the 
Rukavishnikov brothers, one of whom was a famous poet; 
he talked about the old believers of the Voiga, about 
their eccentricities, wealth and merrymaking. They 
attracted him by their wild, unrestrained force, their 
expansiveness, something intoxicated and superabundant. 
Should they live in different conditions, should this 
force be directed to the benefit -not of the purse but the 
country!... Not for nothing did Gorky dislike intellectual 
milksops, effete whiners displaying their peacock tails 
but incapable of powerful feelings and direct actions. 
Gorky bowed before reason, before science, but was truly 
the enemy of indecisiveness and petty, irritating resig- 
nation. When listening to these stores I once remarked 
that he ought to write them down. “I doit think that 
would be of any interest to the new reader,” he replied, 
and lapsed into thought. 

When telling his stories, he became so engrossed that 
he forgot the time. Family and friends came in and 
looked at him anxiously, worried lest he had overtired 
himself. It was time to leave, yet we did not wish to go. 
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The story-teller moved on to jokes, literary recollections 
of Leonid Andreyev, whose talent he very much admired, 
of the writers of the Eighties group, of Blok and Wells, 
of proletarian writers. What a range! Sometimes the 
conversation was interrupted by a racking cough from 
which Alexei Maksimovich took some time to recover. 
Then it became noticeable that the folds and wrinkles 
on his face and neck were increasing. His hair, however, 
had no trace of grey; it stood up stubbornly and still 
retained its shine. (...) 

Alexei Maksimovich also spoke about his literary work, 
and did so without concession and with total sincerity. 
He said: 

‘“T can’t write drama, it simply doesn’t work. I’ve writ- 
ten a hundred dramas and not one of them is a success.” 

“That’s not true, Alexei Maksimovich. Take The 
Lower Depths for example. A marvellous play.” 

“The Lower Depths isn’t a drama, but a collection of 
scenes... How much paper I used up, and to no effect.” 

“Why do you write them then, if that’s what you think 
about your plays?” 

Gorky paused before answering. 

“IT would like, you see, to write a major play—that is 
what I would really like.” 

This was said with restrained passion, as if Gorky was 
shy of what he had said. He shrugged his angular shoulders 
clumsily and smiled gloomily into his thick moustache. 

He said to me: 

“Our literary trade is such that I’m now in my sixties 
and I’m still learning and re-learning and haven’t achieved 
true mastery yet. Don’t think I’m being coquettish, no—I’m 
sincerely convinced of it. I still don’t write very well. 
Worse than many others... Prishvin,’ for example, knows 
how to write. He’s the one to learn from. A marvellous 
writer. He has total mastery of the Russian language. 
Or take, for example, Knut Hamsun. He can write about 
everything: the fields and the woods, Victoria and Glahn, 
the peasant Isak, and sailors and vagabonds and lumber- 
jacks. And what wise simplicity. The dialogue seems to be 
about nothing whatsover, about the most mundane trivial- 
ities, yet the man and the event are portrayed in their 
entirety. A brilliant artist.” 

Alexei Maksimovich spoke simply, clearly and correctly. 
He did not like familiarity, corrupted or devalued words. 
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He avoided foreign words, did not invent abstruse turns 
of phrase, but treated the Russian language with respect, 
care and seriousness. His speech was genuine, Russian, 
expressive and apt, without any posing or premeditation. 
He lived in friendship with the Russian language, loved it 
with a strong and faithful love. 


VI 


...1 still have some notes of conversations and meetings 
with Alexei Maksimovich which took place in 1931. 


2 June. Was at Gorky’s. About three days previously 
I had received an invitation from Khalatov’ to attend 
“an unofficial meeting with writers in order to exchange 
views on current literary questions’. The meeting was 
to take place at Gorky’s, on Malaya Nikitskaya. I 
declined to take part in the meeting, convinced that it 
would produce nothing. I was not mistaken... 

Summing up his far from optimistic impressions, Gorky 
said: 

‘It wasn’t very successful. We wanted to create a firmer 
bond between official Soviet circles and writers, and 
instead there was shouting, argument, objections that had 
nothing whatsoever to do with literature. The writers 
spoke mainly about their narrow, professional interests, 
which in no way corresponded to the times and to what 
is happening in the country.” 

We were talking over morning tea. Gorky had a dispir- 
ited air and had not even gone to his study to work, but 
had invited me round to continue the discussion. However, 
he looked well! in general. Over the last two years he has 
put on weight, though very moderately. 

He recalled Hamsun. 

‘‘Now Hamsun,” he continued to complain, ‘‘begin- 
ning with The Sap of the Earth, everything he has written 
has been wonderful. Yet he writes, they say, at night, 
in the dark, with no light. The next day he revises what 
he has written. And he drinks a bottle of cognac a day, 
though he’s already over seventy... An enviable fellow... 
By the way! Have you read the third volume of Klim 
Samgin? Not yet? I would really like you to read it. 
There’s one woman in it, Marina—I would like to know 
what you think of her. An interesting woman.” 
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I promised to read the third volume, and said with 
reference to Alim Samgin that, although I found it a 
little drawn-out, it was nonetheless remarkable monu- 
ment to pre-revolutionary times. Future generations will 
learn about this time mainly from Klim Samgin. However, 
the novel is also of major contemporary significance. 

Gorky said nothing, but rubbed his hands vigorously. 

“Do you know Yakhontova, the young woman writer? 
Genuinely talented. I recently read her tragedy The 
Tylor Uprising—genuine poetry. She must be halped: the 
publishing houses treat her badly and won’t publish the 
Uprising. Tell her to come and see me.” 

Alexei Maksimovich praised Tolstoy’s novel Peter 
the Great, and novels by Chapygin, Shtorm and Tynyanov. 

‘We are developing excellent historical novels.”’ 

A group of Komsomol members arrived at lunch- 
time. One of them said rather condescendingly to Gorky: 

“You need to come and spend a little time with us, 
Alexei Maksimovich, and write about us, young people.” 

“That would be wonderful, only I fear nothing would 
come of it on my part. It requires a special language, 
detailed knowledge of the milieu. How one should write 
about today is still unknown. A Red Army instructor, 
giving instructions on how to throw grenades, saw that 
the grenade in his hand was about to explode. He fell 
to the ground and covered it with his body, dying from 
the blast but saving those around him. To portray such 
an incident in literature, and there are many such inci- 
dents today, you obviously need to adopt a solemn, epic 
style like that of the Bible.” 

After lunch, Gorky again invited me to his study. I 
asked him whether he thought that contemporary Soviet 
writers had inadequate knowledge of Church-Slavonic. 
Was this perhaps one of the reasons why their work 
lacked richness, roots, diversity of epithets and turns of 
phrase? Gorky agreed with me and also added that The 
Life of Archpriest Avvakum’, with its wonderful language, 
should be published. 

“It wouldn’t be a bad idea,” he went on, “to publish 
Ecclesiastes, Job and The Song of Songs. 

Our conversation moved to other subjects. Growing 
more animated, Gorky said: 

“This is what we need to write about: imagine Naples, 
the sea, the bay, the shore. A hot sun; a bright, gentle 
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sky. Along the shore, the best in the world, a woman is 
walking. A beautiful woman and well-dressed. Every- 
thing about her is wonderful, as it should be... Beside her 
is an Italian—a village youth about twenty-two years 
old. Suntanned. He is holding the horn of one of a pair 
of harnessed bullocks. A strong, well-built youth. His 
arms are muscular and covered in golden down. He 
glanced at the woman, and desire caused the blood to 
rush to his face. He even halted in his tracks. Yes... And 
in Berlin, on the cinema screen, up to twenty women, 
also young, all naked and also very beautiful. And the 
audience looked at them with dead eyes. There you have 
the total degeneration of European civilisation... Well. 
here, in the Land of the Soviets, we have enough healthy 
youths to last for a long time yet. You only need to look 
at our Red Army men.” 

He was sitting upright, angular, his shoulders slanting. 
His thick moustache bristled. His face, set under close- 
clipped hair, with its jutting chin, prominent cheek-bones 
and sharp, deep wrinkles, seemed square. His back was 
bent, revealing that time was taking its toll. His hands 
were perpetually restless—playing with a matchbox, a 
knife or a pen. They helped him to talk. He seemed to be 
all spikes and prickles, was cauiious in letting anyone 
close to him. Then, suddenly, his greyish eyes wouid 
light up with his restrained love for the world, for life, 
for people. He would easily agree with his companion, 
sometimes even too easily, but, obviously, only when the 
topic was one that was of little interest to him. I suspect 
that, like all great men and remarkable artists, he was 
capable of an enormous number of the most varied 
feelings and moods, and it was not always easy for him 
to come to terms with them. This, perhaps, was also, in 
part, the reason for his ‘‘untimely thoughts’’, from which, 
moreover, he increasingly freed himself in these latter 
years. Whatever the case, it is difficult to fit him into that 
Suzdal icon image which certain free-handed critics tried 
to force upon him and which he so loathed. I once asked 
him: 

‘“Alexel Maksimovich, don’t you think that our best 
writers are quite often excessively abridged and simpli- 
fied, particularly in schools and colleges?” 

“Quite true, quite true,’ Gorky replied morosely, 
ruffled. “You can’t polish writers with an axe, and polish- 
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ing them for children is particularly dreadful.” 
He was a very complex man. 


24 June. Conversation with Gorky. (...) 

...1 read the third volume of Klim Samgin with great 
interest. In my opinion it’s the best of the three. Marina 
is excellent. Through her Gorky is unquestionably expres- 
sing some of his most cherished ideas. An enemy of 
Christianity, she expresses her faith in phrases such as 
these: 

“Then Sabaoth, in grief and despair, rebelled against 
the Spirit and, turning his gaze to the mud of matter, 
directed unto it his evil lust, from which was born a son 
in the form of a serpent...” 

During a ritual dance round a vat of water, one of the 
members of the rural commune develops this idea ex- 
pressed by Marina: 

‘We are not wise, we are simple. We think that he is 
truly wise whom men recognise as mad, who sweeps 
aside all beliefs except belief in the Spirit.” 

Marina says to Klim Samgin: 

‘This is a greater, deeper faith than all that is illustrated 
by the gilded, theatrical, official churches with their 
choristers, organs, eucharistic mystery and all their con- 
juring tricks. The ancient, popular, world-wide belief in 
the spirit of life.’ Of Klim she says: 

“You are incurably clever, Klim Ivanovich... Because 
of such as you the world is ill.” 

Klim is a petty, wearisome sceptic. He passes life by, 
devoid of deep passions or vital forces. In contrast to him 
stands Marina—a strong-willed woman, full of life and 
action. Her mind is not divorced from life but organi- 
cally connnected to it. Her body 1s beautiful and strong, 
with ‘tense’, raised breasts, she has amber eyes, 
enveloped in the fragrant waves of her chestnut hair; 
Samgin is a flat, grey figure, his eyes glassy, his sparse 
beard trembling, his skin yellowed and his mouth 
open and will-less. He is comical, useless and pathetic 
with his cleverness. The “‘disgracing’” of Klim Samgin 
after the ritual is, by the way, reminiscent of the final 
scene in Varenka Olesova. 

Gorky remains true to himself. He honours reason, 
but reason which is organically fused with instinct. In 
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modern, bourgeois “civilisers’” and ‘philosophers’ he 
sees reason and instinct divorced. “On one side the power 
of instinct thrashes around in senseless futility, and on 
the other there flutters the wingless bird—reason, fast 
within the dirty cage of daily life. In my opinion there 
is no other country in the world where the creative powers 
of life are so totally separated as here, in Russia.’ People 
of instinct are usually more successfully portrayed by 
Gorky than people of reason, and this, of course, is no 
coincidence. Marina is one of the author’s most success- 
ful characters. It is also true that she is unlike any other 
woman in Russian literature, quite original. 

The idea of the separation of the spontaneous and 
the rational elements is one of Gorky’s fundamental 
concepts. For him it is not only a concept but a feeling 
of the world. G. V. Plekhanov once remarked that Gorky 
had still not fully resolved the question of freedom and 
necessity: on the one hand he has nature with its inexo- 
rable laws, and on the other—man, who cannot escape 
from these laws. Gorky has long been ‘‘infected” with 
this idea, but he is infected with it because he has always 
been sharply aware of a conflict between instinct and 
reason, between the spontaneous and the conscious. 
Gorky’s characters are mischievous because they wish, 
despite the inexorable laws, to assert their creative will 
and remove the disharmony between the spontaneous 
and the conscious. Until now the author would not appear 
to have resolved this antinomy noted by Plekhanov. He 
continues to assert that nature is not our mother, but 
a dreadful and stupid Leviathan which extrudes uncoun- 
table numbers of living spawn, and then equally sense- 
lessly devours them; man stands opposed to the chaotic 
cosmos. 

These concepts have to be firmly borne in mind if one 
wishes to understand Alexei Maksimovich in all his com- 
plexity and originality. 

I expressed to Gorky these thoughts on Marina, on 
reason and instinct in one of our conversations. 

‘Write an article about it, you must write an article,” 
Gorky began to persuade me. At the time I did not fulfil 
his request, but while writing this article I recalled Klim 
Samgin and some of the ideas expressed in it because, 
in my opinion, without them the picture of Gorky lacks 
a great deal. 
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VII 


..16 July. Spent the evening at Gorky’s. Zazubrin 
read his new novel Mountains. Babel, Seifullina and the 
household listened. Gorky praised the novel, Seifullina 
praised it, Babel smiled slyly, said nothing, was very 
gracious. At supper I said to Zazubrin that the material 
was, in my opinion, superior to its formulation. How 
was it possible to describe nature as ‘‘a bastard”. That 
was slander, some kind of unpleasant nihilism. Gorky 
squinted at me. Leaning over, he asked me quietly: 

“Have you read Babel’s latest stories? What language! 
Marvellous! Babel works hard, very hard, and yet they 
say he’s lazy. It’s not true.” 


18 July. Spent the evening at Gorky’s. Went to his 
apartment with Chagin, the editor-in-chief of the State 
Publishing House for Fiction and Poetry. Had a conver- 
sation with Leonov. He thinks I’m angry with him over 
something and avoid him. I replied that, on the contrary, 
I had the impression that he was offended with me over 
something. We exchanged telephone numbers, but he 
won't telephone. He and Chagin went with me for a 
swim in the Moskva River. Gorky watched us from the 
steep bank, was envious.and even waved his fist. Then we 
sat for a long time on the overhanging bank and strolled 
in the park. There was the wonderful scent of tobacco 
from the flower-beds. An enormous number of flowers. 
A huge mansion, more like a palace. A yellow, tired and 
heavy sun sank behind the distant forest. It had rained 
not long before and the greenery in the meadows on the 
other side of the river was unusually fresh; a herd of horses 
was grazing freely; the darkening pine copse gave off a 
fragrant coolness. Everything was blessed. Gorky spoke 
enthusiastically of geochemistry, of the achievements of 
Soviet science, of our scholars, of the fact that writers 
needed to read more serious books in various branches of 
knowledge but they constantly failed to do so. His silhouet- 
te was clearly outlined in the failing light. Sometimes he 
would look searchingly and questioningly at his compan- 
ions as if he were observing them. And, as usual, his 
angular movements were filled with that special grace 
unique to him. He was stooping, and it was as if he were 
bent under the weight of his knowledge, his gigantic 
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experience: burdened with everything he had seen and 
heard, pondered on and experienced. 

Yet on occasion he can be sly. In the course of our con- 
versation I referred to the short novel Jbikus by Alexei 
Tolstoy. Gorky asked: 

“What novel’s that? I haven’t read it. It’s always like 
that at home: I’m the last one to be given any books.” 

I replied that /bikus had been published seven or eight 
years previously. 

“I don’t know, I haven’t read it.” 

“The novel, Alexei Maksimovich, was originally printed 
in the journal Russky sovremennik (Russian Contem- 
porary), you were one of the editors of this journal.” 

“It’s the first time I’ve heard of such a journal.” 

“You edited it together with A. N. Tikhonov and 
A. Efros.” 

“I don’t recall anything of the kind. I haven’t seen 
the journal nor read the novel.” 

Leonid Leonov reminded Gorky: 

“It was in Russky sovremennik that you, Alexei Maksi- 
movich, published my Notes of Kovyakin.” 

‘“t remember nothing about it.” 

He continued to deny that he knew anything about it. 
Crafty so-and-so! The journal was not very well received 
by the Soviet public, to put it mildly. 

At supper, Leonov’s wife told Alexei Maksimovich 
about her little daughter, saying that only recently, 
looking at a full moon, she had exclaimed: ‘Mummy, 
Mummy, the moon’s spilled over!” 

Glancing at Leonov, Gorky declared: 

“That’s remarkable. You'd never think to write some- 
thing like that. Some kind of direct perception of reality 
which we lack.” 

..He smoked a great deal, didn’t put out his match but 
placed it in the ashtray or held it in his hand while it burnt 
out, looking all the while at the flame. 

“Do you like fire, Alexei Maksimovich?” 

He looked askance at me like some old, good-natured 
watch-dog and replied quietly: 

“You've noticed? Yes, I confess—I like fire.”” We stood 
up and went over to the window. A soft darkness lay on 
the other side of the river. 

‘Do you know what I miss very often when I look out 
of the window into the night? I miss a smoking fire burn- 
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ing across the river, by the forest. A fire at night beside 
the forest—there’s nothing better.” 

On the external manifestations of Gorky’s moods... 
When he is dissatisfied, he drums his fingers rapidly on 
the table—a light, monotonous drumming, or else he will 
say something and half-open his mouth, looking at his 
companion questioningly—that means he is expecting 
something from him. 

It is as if he takes hold of people, things, nature, and 
feels them. Even his eyes seem to feel. That is why his 
works are so salient and expressive. 

After supper he read some verse he had written a 
long time ago—the fairy-tale “The Girl and Death”. 
He read with absorbed penetration, leaning forward, his 
shoulders slanting. 


Death is not mother but woman, and in it 
The heart is also stronger than reason; 
In Deaths dark heart there are shoots 
Of pity, of anger, and of anguish... 


At this point the declaimer’s eyes filled with tears. 
Clearly the verse still moves him. While listening | 
thought: “An unusual man, a miracle of nature. Just 
imagine what singular things one comes across: a four- 
legged drake, a two-headed calf. Such is Gorky.” 

I shall also mention that before I left for the city I 
learned that, at the beginning of the nineties, Gorky and 
I had lived in the same place: Gorky had been working 
aS a watchman at the Dobrinka station on the Gryaze- 
Tsaritsyn railway line, while I had been running around, 
a barefooted, open-shirted seven-year old. The village 
streets were full of mud. 

On returning home, I re-read what Anton Pavlovich 
Chekhov had said about Gorky in his correspondence. 
He loved and valued Gorky highly. For some reason 
this time I remembered one place where Chekhov wrote 
to him about weak points in his stories: “Shall I now talk 
about some weak points? That is not so easy, however. 
Speaking about the weak points of talent is like speaking 
about the weak points in a large tree growing in the 
garden; here, in the main, it is not a question of the tree, 
but of the eyes of the beholder...” 

' That was very well put. 
From the autumn of 193] my meetings with Gorky 
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came to an end. This happened as follows. Before leaving 
to rest in the Crimea, I telephoned Gorky to say goodbye. 
As usual it was Kryuchkov’ who answered, and he told 
me that Gorky was not very well, and that he would see 
me in about two days’ time, when he was feeling better. 
I telephoned two days later. and again Kryuchkov told 
me that Gorky was ill. I left without seeing him. On return- 
ing from the Crimea, I telephoned again. Kryuchkov 
said: ‘Gorky is busy with the staging of Yegor Bulychov 
and promised to telephone me as soon as Alexei Maksi- 
movich was free. This promise was the last I heard. As 
to the cause of this change in Gorky’s attitude to me, 
that I do not know. Probably Kryuchkov is better informed 
on this subject than I am. In my opinion it would 
be inappropriate and superfluous to engage in guesswork 
and suppositions about it. 

At firsi I felt offended by Gorky, but later such feel- 
ings disappeared entirely. 


VIII 


..In his final years, as if sensing that the end was near, 
Gorky hurried to do as much and as well as he could for 
the l.and of Soviets. There was no end to his bold initia- 
tives. 

Sometimes he was querulous, severe, sharp, but he had 
taken a great deal of work upon himself, while his phys- 
ical strength was ebbing, and “the writing fraternity” 
was far from being always and everywhere the effective 
assistant he required. | 

Was Gorky afraid of death? He did not whine in the 
face of it, did not complain or seek a refuge from it in 
invention and illusion. He met death with vigour anid 
calm, looking it directly in the face, as befitted the best 
of proletarian writers. 

Despite his years, he still retained an unusually strong 
love of life, and in particular he wanted to live in the land 
of socialism and take a close, active part in the building 
of a new society. He thought about life, not death. He 
loved art with a jealous love. He was a man of towering 
thought, of great faith and noble heart. 

Schopenhauer aptly remarked that a genius is man at 
the highest level. This highest level of man was Alexei 
Maksimovich Gorky—Peshkov. 


Veniamin Kaverin 


GORKY AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


When Swift was dying, he asked that A Tale of a Tub, 
one of his first books, be read to him, and wept with joy, 
with the happy realisation that he had once written sc well. 

Who amongst us can hope for such a farewell to our 
youth—although our first book sometimes remains our 
only and our best one. For many years now, however, 
readers have justly complained that time is overtaking 
literature in our country, that books are aging more 
quickly than their authors, who long continue to be count- 
ed among “the young”’. 

In 1924 [ sent Gorky my first book—Masters and 
Apprentices. | wrote it over a period of three years, and 
following the appearance of almost every story in the 
collection I received a letter from Gorky which contained 
firm but kind criticism and advice, moreover not only 
concerning literature but also on practical matters. 

It is with pride and amazement that I now re-read 
these letters. With pride because they are letters written 
by Gorky, with amazement because many of these letters 
are addressed to a beginning writer who had still made no 
contribution to our literature. 

He educated me, and did so with all the generosity of 
a great man. However, he saw things quite differently. 
“My dear friend, you should not feel that I am writing 
to you as a ‘teacher’—]I have always disliked that role, 
and have never taught anyone except myself, but unfor- 
tunately, I did so ‘out loud’. I am writing to you as a col- 
league, as a writer who has a natural interest in seeing 
that you find a form and expression for your talent 
which will be fully worthy of it.’ (13/XII 1923). 

Nonetheless Gorky educated me, and above all about 
that which he scarcely ever mentioned in his letters—an 
enthusiastic, unselfish, sincere attitude to the very cause 
of literature. He suggested subjects, directed my thinking, 
warned—and all of this was done carefully, tactfully, 
without offending my self-esteem. Each line, however, 
resounded with a severe reminder that we were working 
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within a great literary tradition, and therefore did not 
have the right to turn it into either a game of words, or 
a means of personal prosperity and fame. ‘‘Here, in 
Europe, one can observe exhaustion, anaemia of literary 
creativity, here there is general and menacing weariness. 
Here verbal conjuring tricks flourish, while among people 
of serious feelings there is an ever stronger interest in 
Russian literature. Therefore: ‘“* ‘Shame not the land of 
Russia!’ We must work. This is particularly necessary 
for vou, the new generation.” (13/XII 1923). 

We must work! But how? In order, of course, to achieve 
something new in literature. But what does that mean? 
Have there not been quite a number ofwriters who were 
sincerely convinced that their “new work’ moved our 
literature forward—and who have been quickly and ir- 
reversibly forgotte:r? 


II 


And so I sent Gorky Masters and Apprentices, and 
began anxiously to await a reply. I need not have doubted 
that Gorky would like the stories—had he not written 
that ‘ta whole book will immediately show the reader the 
originality of (your) talent, your fresh and unusual 
fantasy”’. 
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Here is the letter, which long had a sobering effect 
on me: 

“J received your little book—thank you!—read_ it 
carefully, but—cannot praise it. Do not be angry with me 
but rest assured that my attitude towards you protects you 
totally against the excessive cavilling of an old writer 
who is probably not without a certain share of conser- 
vatism. Do not be angry but listen calmly to what I have 
to say. Despite a certain manifest talent in the author, 
despite his vivid imagination and even—sometimes—ele- 
gance of invention, the book as a whole leaves the impres- 
sion of a child’s attempt at literature, the impression of 
something not very serious. Perhaps this is because you 
are desperately young and are, so to speak, ‘playing a 
game’ with your inventions, which in fact, would be no 
bad thing if you possessed a richer and more copious 
vocabulary. However, your language is rather colourless 
and lack-lustre, and often almost destroys your game 
completely. It is absolutely essential that you concern 
yourself with developing your own style and enriching 
your vocabulary, otherwise your indisputably interesting 
fantasy will have the external appearance of unsuccessful 
humour. Your topics require a more serious and thought- 
ful approach to them. Let us take an example: four 
people are playing cards; among them—outside the card 
game—is dramatic collision; they are concealing from 
each other their true feelings towards each other, but 
the cards know these feelings, and the kings, queens and 
jacks intervene in the human relations with sympathy, 
with irony, with enmity, exposing and revealing the 
relations of the people to each other: in the pack of 
cards there are also a number of comical-dramatic colli- 
sions, and in place of four characters there are already 
eight involved in the battle against the law, against chance, 
against each other; an amusing game becomes a tragi- 
comedy—two card characters argue with each other and 
against the people. 

“In your book the content of this story’ is not clear, is 
confused, and it is impossible to understand why the story 
was written. And so it is in almost every case, throughout 
the entire book. 

“I shall not repeat the sufficiently worn reference to 
your dependence on Hoffmann, I am quite certain that 
you are a writer who has very many of the gifts necessary 
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to become independent and original. However, for that 
one must work. You, it seems to me, do not work very 
hard—in the book one does not feel that ‘ascent to the 
more perfect’ either in the language or in the architec- 
ture of the stories. 

‘‘Then: it seems to me that it is time for you to transfer 
your attention from regions and countries unknown to 
everyday life in Russia today, sufficiently fantastic in 
itself. It suggests marvellous themes, for example: anout 
the devil who broke his leg—remember the proverb: ‘the 
devil himself would break a leg here!’; about the man 
who opened a stall and began to sell bits and bobs from 
the past—this man might be an antique dealer hired by 
Satan to tempt men, to arouse in them futile regret for the 
past...” (1924). 

Not invention for the sake of invention, not the capti- 
vating but essentially purposeless play of the imagination, 
but fantasy which reveals the essence ‘of social relations — 
here is the meaning of this ‘suggestion’, typical of Gorky. 
Without going beyond the boundaries of a genre approp- 
riate, as he believed, to a beginning writer, Gorky invests 
this writer’s “children’s exercises” with modern, political 
content. An antique dealer hired by Satan and selling bits 
and bobs from the past constitutes a figure who has not 
lost his relevance to this day. 

Alexei Maksimovich was mistaken in only one respect — 
I worked a great deal. 

This letter had an enormous impact on me—now I 
could not but pause before the chasm between a serious 
topic and the poverty of the means used to embody it. 
In each line Gorky demanded that I approach my work 
with total and profound seriousness... How could I not 
now think about ‘developing my style’’? 

These were the years when the complex, so-called 
‘‘ornamental” style inherited from the symbolists impeded 
the development of our literature. Now it is no longer 
important to know what this style was seeking—the 
poetic or the aphoristic. What matters is that it was a 
more or less reliable means of concealing spiritual empti- 
ness, the lack of thought. 

It took the influence of Gorky to raise in all its serious- 
ness the question of the simplicity of style, its popular 
spirit. 

“You all have language difficulties,” he wrote to me in 
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January 1923, citing numerous examples of stylistic 
flaws, unfortunate word combinations, and asserting that, 
in punishment for his poor novel, a certain writer 
“should eat a sandwich filled with safety-pins...” “In 
general the Russian language is cruelly treated.” (The 
same letter.) A year later, in another letter, he returned 
to the problems of style: 

“When speaking of ‘everyday life’ I was very far 
from meaning the confirmation of the literature of Pilnyak 
and Co., although I myself write about ‘everyday life’. 
However, I can see clearly and everywhere that this 
school, tn all its different trends, has completed its work 
and has long since been incapable of nourishing either 
the spiritual requirements of the artist or—I hope—the 
spiritual interests of the reader. The ‘word-creating’ 
literature of Remizov must also die away. It, too, has 
played its very considerable role in enriching Russian 
vocabulary and making our language more flexible and 
alive.” (15/1 1924). 

A little later, at the beginning of the thirties, Gorky 
drew general attention to questions of the literary lan- 
guage, and since then the Pushkin principle: ‘Precision 
and concision—these are the prime merits of prose. Prose 
requires thought and more thought; brilliance of expres- 
sion is to no purpose here’ —is becoming the ideal towards 
which our literature is beginning consciously to strive. 
This principle is, of course, understood differently by 
different trends, but at least ‘refined’? prose has come 
to an end and—one must hope—forever. 


II 


A youth of nineteen years who had barely taken a pen 
into his hand, Gorky met me as an elder friend, and from 
then on I invariably had the feeling that I could lean on 
his support. “Our aim is to inspire young people with 
love of and faith in life,” he wrote later to Romain 
Rolland. ‘‘We want to teach people heroism.” Not only I, 
but dozens of young writers endlessly read and re-read 
his letters. ; 

Compare thein, and it is immediately clear that for each 
“young” writer he had his own special key. The less 
alike we were, the more he expected from each of us. 
He valued difference, originality, novelty. 
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“Whether they criticise you or praise you should be 
a matter of total indifference to you,” he wrote, giving 
undeserved praise to my first, feeble stories. ‘....You have 
the main, the most important thing for a writer: talent 
and originality of perception, and that is quite sufficient 
for you to feel yourself independent of teachers, revilers, 
and to give freely of all the spiritual powers of yours to 
creativity. Despite all and everything, remain what you 
are and—you may be certain!—they will start to praise 
you, if that is what you want. Indeed they will!” (25/XI 
1923). 


These lines were not written in order to foster in me 
indifference to criticism, for otherwise Alexei Maksi- 
movich would not have expended so much energy on 
a detailed, critical analysis of my first poor works. He was 
arming me against frivolous, unthinking criticism, against 
superficial “‘abuse and praise which teach nothing” (the 
same letter). He was afraid—and not, of course, in my 
case alone—that a young writer, under the influence of 
such criticism, would abandon his own distinctiveness, 
his right to contribute something new to literature. He 
was capable of enthusing—a quality which is, regrettably, 
becoming rarer in our literary life. 

He doubtless realised that behind my_ theoretical 
attacks on the use of “everyday life’ as literary material 
lay a total lack of knowledge of hfe. But with what 
sensitivity, seeking not to overturn anything in the fragile 
building of my youthful prose, he fostered in me the 
idea that ‘everyday life’, that is, the commonplace, does 
not impede but helps genuine art! 

“T think that ‘the commonplace’ should be seen as the 
groundwork on which you draw your picture and, in 
part, as material which you freely use. You must also 
remember that everyday life is flowing ever more quickly, 
that the everyday life of the 19th century no longer 
exists for the writer, unless he is writing a historical novel. 
In general one may say that for the writer there are 
no stable forms, and that he does not seek the ‘truth’ but 
himself creates it. Indeed, even in your case the card 
game ‘Landsknecht’ is taken from everyday life. However, 
if you imagine that the cards are also playing with the 
people who are playing cards, then you have immediately 
moved beyond the boundaries of real everyday life. 
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Imagine a man who—in actual fact—is very lonely, and 
whom loneliness compels to create for himself a complex 
‘reality’ to live in, using only his own fantasy. He creates 
it and sees the reality of his own creation. Do you under- 
stand? 

‘“That man is you, the artist. At the same time he makes 
anexcellent ‘hero’. Everything that L. Tolstoy wrote, 
he wrote about himself, just as Pushkin, Shakespeare 
and Goethe. 

“You in particular have no reason to fear everyday 
life and no need to reject it. You have the innate ability 
to convert with ease this unwieldy ‘everyday life’ into 
wonderful fantasy. In the end, all our wonderful temples 
are created by us out of the dirt of the earth. 

“To conclude: I think that the time has come to laugh 
a little and sympathetically at men and at the chaos they 
have kindled at that very place where it has long since 
been time for life, light and happy, to surge. We are 
intelligent enough to live better than we do, and have 
suffered sufficiently to have the right to laugh at ourselves. 

“It seems to me that you are among those who ought 
to be able to understand this. Despite your youth, which, 
moreover, is never a fault.” (15/1 1924). 


IV 


Is it true that the flow of “new” writers is small, and 
that it is becoming less with each year? I do not think 
so, and if the development of literature were determined 
by the number of writers, we would have nothing to worry 
about. It is not that we have few talented people. We have 
few good books—that is what we need to ponder. 

At the beginning of the thirties it seemed to me that, 
if one was to depict the unusual times in which we live, 
and depict them in such a way that the reader would 
understand and accept the book, then one must abandon 
purely literary goals since direct knowledge of life would 
suggest one or other solution to these literary problems. 
I often cited the famous lines by Tolstoy: “Vronsky ... 
could not imagine that it might be possible to have no 
knowledge whatsoever of the different schools of painting 
and to be inspired directly by what lay in the soul, without 
worrying whether what he would paint would belong to 
some well-known ‘school’.” 
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I see now that I was mistaken, and that this idea, which 
is profoundly true as regards, for example, the choice of 
genre, in no way implies “freedom from technique’’—- 
one only has to remember the school of self-education 
which Tolstoy created for himself before the very first 
line of Childhood was written. 

I will leave aside the writers who emerged after the war, 
all the more so as some of them made their contribution 
to our literature with their one and only book. Let us turn 
to the youngest writers, those who appeared yesterday, 
or who will appear tomorrow, those who are called 
upon to take the place of the older generation and lead 
literature forward. 

We give a great deal of thought to those who will 
succeed us. It would seem, at first glance, that we treat 
them with care and skill. Hundreds of people read the 
manuscripts of beginning writers in the editorial offices of 
publishing houses and journals. Yet nonetheless, in my 
opinion, the effectiveness of this enormous, scrupulous 
work is far from corresponding to the hopes which we 
place upon it. 

I shall not attempt an analysis of this discrepancy. I 
shall simply say that it cannot be eliminated until the 
older generation places before the ‘tyoung writers” a 
realistic picture of the writer's work—y)ust as Gorky once 
placed it before us. 

Look at the rough drafts of Pushkin, Nekrasov, Dos- 
toyevsky, and you will see that the striving to overcome 
difficulties cast its shadow over three-quarters of all that 
was created by these brilliant minds of our literature. 
Not to mention the difficulties not connected with litera- 
ture —tiredness, inertia, the bitterness of disappointments 
and, in the end, simply laziness. ‘“‘The words won't 
come!’’—how often one hears this from one’s colleagues! 
“Your first wish when you go up to your writing desk 
is to flee from it!’ a well-known writer once said to me. 
However, many wonderful books would not have been 
written if their authors had listened to such promptings. 
Moreover, this is true not only of young writers. Writers 
whose first works have shown that they have something 
to say to the people do not have the right not to work. 

Young writers must be given a clear concept of the 
amount of work which is expended on the final work. 

In his reminiscences, N. V. Berg describes the method 
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of work which Gogol found the most successful: ‘““To begin 
with, jot down, albeit badly, loosely, absolutely every- 
thing and forget about it. Then, a month or two months 
later, sometimes more (that will tell on its own), take 
out what you have written and re-read it: you will see 
that a great deal needs to be changed, a great deal is 
unnecessary, while certain things are missing. Make 
corrections and notes in the margins—and put the note- 
book away again. On looking at it the next time, make 
more comments in the margins, and if there is no room, 
take a separate piece of paper and affix it at the side. 
When you have in this way written down everything, take 
the notebook and copy it out again yourself, by hand. 
New insights will come, abridgements, additions, purifi- 
cation of the language. Among the old words, new ones 
will arise which are exactly the ones needed, but which 
somehow never come immediately. And then put the note- 
book away again. Take a holiday, enjoy yourself, do 
nothing, or at least write something else. The moment 
will come when you will remember the abandoned note- 
book: take it, re-read it, correct it in exactly the same 
way, and when it is once again covered with scrawl, 
copy it out... This procedure should, in my opinion, be 
repeated eight times.” 

This method of work cannot, of course, be taken as 
the only one, or as mandatory. There are innumerable 
different ways of working. The speed with which Dos- 
toyevsky wrote during certain periods of his life is well- 
known. Stendhal dictated La Chartreuse de Parme in 
two months. However, it would be no mistake to say that 
the literary art is based on work, ceaseless and daily work, 
multiplied by professional skill, work which consumes all 
the forces of the mind and heart. 

One should be fully conversant with the literature to 
which one intends to devote one’s life. 

Only the very naive can believe that our literature 
has neither ends nor beginnings, and that it can be ‘‘con- 
tinued” without having any idea of how it began and 
developed. It is also important to have an independent 
general opinion of the development of literature. 

Shortly after the war I received a letter from a Russian 
girl who had lived all her life in Prague. After the libera- 
tion of Czechoslovakia by Soviet troops she began to read 
Soviet literature for the first time and worked her way 
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through everything—a rare case—of any significance. 
Here is what she wrote to me: ‘‘Amazement in the face 
of the possibilities which man is discovering in himself — 
that, it seems to me, is the main theme in your literature. 
And this one feature alone raises it above the self-com- 
placent literature of the West.” 

This letter is worth pondering. Many of us (this is 
equally true of the older generation), do not, unfortu- 
nately, possess a simple but very important ability—that 
of reading the books written by our ‘‘comrades-in-arms’”’. 
They read only their own books, and barely leaf through 
those of others, as if a little fearful of their own opinion. 

I recall a story, instructive for our young writers, 
about Gorky’s reading when a child and youth. He was 
able to find something for himself even in Rocambole: 
‘“Rocambole taught me to be steadfast, not to give way 
before the force of circumstances: Dumas’ heroes 
inspired me with the desire to devote myself to some 
great, Important cause.”’ 

All through his life Gorky read a great deal, and 
in particular knew Russian literature better than many 
professional scholars. 

In 1929 I sent him my book Baron Brambeus. The 
History of Osip Senkovsky, journalist and editor of the 
Reading Library. He replied with a letter which surprised 
me not only with the aptness of the comments on 
the genre of the literary historical monograph, but also 
with its excellent knowledge and understanding of Sen- 
kovsky, a writer who had already been forgotten in the 
sixties of the last century. How many of our professional 
men of letters can boast of such knowledge of the 
history of Russian literature? 


Look through the draft manuscripts of Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, Dostoyevsky, and you will see what an 
important place is occupied by the biographies of the 
people about whom they are writing. Turgenev knew a 
great deal more about his heroes than he told the 
reader. In his drafts one can find details of their 
lives which, so it would seem, could not be of any 
use to him. He needed to know more about them than 
the reader, so that what he wanted to say would have 
a solid foundation beneath it. The key to the life of 
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the hero—there is the innermost essence which, if 
not understood, prevents the writer from depicting and 
breathing life into his image. 

Very few people see themselves from the outside, are 
able to assess and understand dispassionately the meaning 
and development of their own life. For a writer this is 
one of the prerequisites. While collecting material for 
his literary work, he constantly compares himself and 
his characters. Thinking about them, he_ inevitably 
thinks about himself, imagining himself in the circum- 
stances in which his characters find themselves. An under- 
standing of one’s own purpose in life helps one to 
understand and explain this purpose in the life of 
those he is writing about. 


Work on one’s style is almost always based on the 
desire to convey live speech. We all know of Gogol’s 
amazing ability to transform himself into the characters 
he portrayed in his books. Count A. K. Tolstoy’ had 
occasion to hear Gogol writing his Dead Souls. Passing 
by the doors which led to his room, he “on several 
occasions heard Gogol, alone in his locked room, talking 
as if to someone else, sometimes in the most unnatural 
voice. In his rough drafts one can see the traces of 
this work. Each dialogue was re-written several times, 
but therefore how vivid, true-to-life and natural is the 
speech of all his characters”. This same ability was 
possessed by Charles Dickens and many others. The 
intonation of this live speech evokes an idea of the 
movements, gait, sometimes even the external appearance 
of the character; the manner of speaking is almost 
always typical. If the writer succeeds in reproducing 
it distinctly, this helps the reader to imagine just as 
distinctly the character in his literary work. 


It may be that these ‘“‘behests’’ will appear boring 
to the young author who, having seen the brillant 
career of another young author, seriously believes that 
in the hard, complex and dedicated profession of the 
writer, the most important thing is—success. In literature 
success does not simply happen, but is determined. 


Nikolai Aseyev 


A MEETING WITH GORKY 


Until my trip to Italy I had never seen Gorky. That 
image of him which I had retained from my youth 
after reading his early works had shaped in my imagina- 
tion the indefatigable figure of a restless man avid for 
life and discovering his own heroes, which he was the 
first to introduce ito literature. What was said about 
iim was vague and contradictory. (...) With all the great- 
er interest, therefore, I anticipated my meeting with 
him, hoping to fill in by my personal impressions those 
parts and connections which were missing in his literary 
and biographical portrait. 

When you hear from afar the roar of a water-mill, 
you imagine a huge mass of water carried by numerous 
complex wheels rotating with awesome speed. On drawing 
closer to the mill, you see one wheel slowly turning in 
a white whirlpool of foam, and behind it 
a broad, quiet backwater, not imagined from. afar. 
It was this backwater, this slow work of the main wheel, 
that I wanted to observe by coming into proximity with 
the daily work, life and personal charm of Maxim Gorky. 

Gorky was a large tree missed by the axe and rising 
up from amidst the young growth of postwar humanity. 
To see and talk with him was worth more than sitting 
in a huge Itbrary filled with material on the history of 
literature and mankind of the nineteen hundreds. Every- 
thing about him, from his appearance, conversation and 
manner of speech to his tastes, sympathies and inclinations, 
reflected our fathers, our childhood, the childhood of our 
epoch. At the same time you had before you a most 
cultivated and educated contemporary who looked far 
beyond his own age and who had a lively interest in the 
details of the technology, invention and construction of the 
years to come. In him two wings of time joined, far 
extending over both his life and that of his generation. 
It was this, perhaps, which led to the ambivalent impression 
which remained valid not only from a great distance, but 
also upon closer observation, upon closer acquaintance 
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with this writer. The span of one reaches back into the 
darkness and silence of tsarist times, touching the history of 
“the land of Rus’’, “its historical fate’, its order and 
its way of life, its grand dukes and governors, its hermits 
and prayer-houses, its broad, uncultivated lands and forest 
expanses. This was the dark, shadowy side of his figure, 
covered with the purple shadows of the midnight empire, 
which weighed heavily upon this wing with thousands of 
memories, links and impressions. The other wing, raised 
upward, relieved and cleansed of the remains of traditions, 
of the burden of memories, soars high and free, illumined 
by the glow of a new age and the young light of its early 
dawn. 

And so it is that Gorky resembles that same Stormy 
Petrel whose image he took in his youth and held up as 
the symbol! of his literary work, as the banner of all the 
heralds of the storm circling over the surging expanse of 
the sea. 

I did not want to convey a preconceived image. It arose 
of its own accord after long attempts to imagine and 
explain Gorky as I saw and understood him. 

I spent fourteen days in Sorrento,’ fourteen evenings 
listening to Gorky, and this impression of emotionality, 
restlessness, and the constant desire to take to the air, 
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to fly up, blaze up at the slightest cause never left me 
during the whole of my Stay. 

In order not to be carried away by comparisons and 
conclusions which sometimes prove to be but rhetorical 
images, I will try to describe Gorky’s daily life as it appear- 
ed to me during those fourteen days. I shall permit myself 
just one more, in my opinion very apt comparison which, 
it seems to me, conveys Gorky for me personally most 
accurately. 

When you see him for the first time, Gorky resembles a 
prickly, bristling cactus with jagged edges which, such 
is the initial impression, it would be dangerous to touch. 
Such cacti grow along the side of the road in Italy. Even 
their prickles, bleached by the sun, have the same reddish 
tint as Gork’s moustache and hair. However, if you touch 
this cactus, aJl the bristles and sharp edges prove toa be 
soft and gentle, like the shoots of a young pine tree. It 
is precisely this kind of cactus that Gorky has growing in 
his flower garden. The hardness and sharpness of. its 
silhouette only seem menacing and prickly. In fact it is 
soft and full of sap and blooms quite unexpectedly with 
wonderful flowers, framing the flower garden with a dark- 
green, fresh and springy lawn. Such 1s Gorky, seemingly 
prickly and bristle, but in fact soft and impressionable, 
quick to enthuse even over those things which do not 
accord with his own tastes and habits. 

His hazy blue eyes, under mobile eyebrows and set in 
a rosy face which resembles a_ desert with the 
bleached tufts of his moustache and brows, are cool and 
meditative. The face is obstinate, as if not in agreement 
with anything in the world. But one need only touch 
him to the quick with some successful line, with some 
interesting news he has not heard, and his face brightens, 
lifting the easily-moving skin towards the short-cropped 
hair; the joyous puzzlement of a child gives way to the 
warmth and emotion of an unexpected present; he is 
moved, waves his arms, mumbles praises in reply, and 
it is clear that he is genuinely pleased, that despite and 
in defiance of his long-since formed opinions and tastes. 
there lives within him a fresh, free spirit of exultant 
perception, sensitiveness and the ability to rejoice unex- 
pectedly and expansively. (...) - 

After dinner—they dine late, not earlier then sev- 
en in the evening—conversation is taken downstairs, 
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to the room with musical instruments and_ bottles 
of Asti Spumanti. Gorky smokes a great deal, and having 
taken a seat somewhere to one side, observes and listens to 
the conversations and the music. Maxim Alekseyevich 
is playing on the banjo, the artist” takes the guitar. Maria 
Ignatyevna sits down at the piano. Russian songs are 
played; then the gramophone is wound up to play the 
latest records by Shalyapin. I sit down by Gorky in the 
corner; the conversation moves to the past; the gruff, deep 
voice of Gorky rumbles quietly and agreeably: the 
instruments gradually fall silent, and there remains only 
the sound of Gorky’s voice, to which everyone is 
listening. (...) 

I take a little book by Kirsanov,’ which Gorky has in 
his library, and begin to read ‘“‘Germany’’, “Azhukh the 
Miller’, ‘Mary the Horsewoman”’, “The Bull’. At first 
Gorky listens without any particular liking, but the won- 
derful rhythm, unexpected simplification, ardour, youth and 
lustre of Kirsanov’s verse move him; he begins to warm and 
brighten and after the third or fourth poem breaks into 
praise and exclamations of: ““Wonderful! It’s just wonder- 
ful, old chap, and I didn’t even know this Kirsanov! How 
old is he? Who is he?” I tell him briefly about Kirsanov, 
talk about his youth, his talent and unexpectedness, 
and Gorky contentedly ruffles his moustache, wipes 
his eyes with his handkerchief, and then thinks 
for a while and says: “Well, your reading, dear fellow, 
is quite remarkable after all! Any poetry you read 
would sound well.” He is being obstinate, not wishing 
to give Kirsanov his full due, desirous to explain to 
himself the secret of the impact upon him of such 
apparently simple verse which deviates from all the 
canons of great poetry. I object saying that Kirsanov 
himself reads three times better than I do, that the 
secret of his verse lies precisely in the fact that it 
has already been transposed from visual to oral 
perception, and that it is precisely this kind of verse 
which alone has the right to exist, that it requires 
nothing other than the full-throated voice of the radio 
on the public square and at large meetings, that 
salon poetry intended for the individual, solitary 
reader has completed the circle of its development. 
Gorky stubbornly resists, will not agree, seeks to demon- 
strate the immortality of the laws which govern the 
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effect of art on the viewer and listener, but in the 
end this leads nowhere. We part content with each 
other in practice and ruffled theoretically. (...) 

I take Selvinsky,’ read his Gypsies, then a chapter from 
“Ulyalayevism” (a conversation between a member of 
the Cheka and Stein). Gorky listens very attentively, 
sometimes clearing his throat with pleasure and, when 
I finish reading, is once again moved, showering praise 
on the new Soviet literature and my reading. In this 
strenuous praise of my reading, I sense a certain cautious 
aloofness from the significance of the works themselves, 
and I again stress the freshness and originality of the 
poets I have read. Gorky both agrees and disagrees, 
leaving himself room for further criticism; he says that 
nonetheless it is mainly the effect of my reading, that 
he carefully read Kirsanov yesterday evening and that, 
of course, reading him could not be compared with 
hearing him. I again try to show that this verse is 
written to be read and heard, that in this lies its 
advantage, that it must be heard in a large auditorium, 
where one responds to and enjoys together with others 
the flery rhythms and explosive rhymes, that it is as 
redundant read alone in a room as a score for a choral 
song. Gorky defends his view, supported by the rest of 
the family; the conversation turns into an argument: 
Yesenin is brought to me as proof of a different style 
of writing. I read Yesenin as well as I can; parts of 
his ‘Song of the Great March” I also like but, stylised 
in the manner of “The Merchant Kalashnikov’ they 
can no longer touch the listener after Kirsanov and 
Selvinsky. The listeners are offended with me; they 
think that the verse does not sound so well because | 
am not reading so well. In reality, however, they already 
prefer the other verse but do not wish to admit it, inter- 
nally defending Yesenin’s lyricism. Finally Gorky brings 
me his own early verse—the tale of death defeated by 
youth” —and suggests, a little embarrassed, that I read it, 
saying that this poetry may also, if I wish, seem better 
when read aloud than it is in fact. 

Gorky’s verse is naturalistic, narrative, but it contains 
the fervour of epithet, dialogue realism, and I take 
pleasure in reading this unusual and therefore interesting 
material. Gorky decides that nonetheless I read Yesenin 
worse than the rest because I feel and value him less. 
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There is no point in arguing further, yet it is strange 
that Gorky, who understands and feels every successful 
step in literature, each movement of the living expres- 
sion of thought, should shy away from the originality, 
verve and vividness which arose not through my reading 
alone in the verse of Kirsanov and Selvinsky. Clearly 
the reason lies elsewhere. Here it is a question of the 
“noble art’, conviction of the need for a certain pathos 
of the hterary word, and resistance to its descent, its 
liberation, its inclusion of the language of conversation 
and the street. This is particularly obvious in the case of 
poetry. Gorky feels a certain discomfort at the descent 
of that lofty style which comprised his writings within 
its bounds also not without opposition and glances thrown 
in his direction. 

We talk some more about Soviet poetry. I tell him 
about Nikolai Tikhonov’ and Mikhail Svetlov.* He 
knows the first fairly well; about the second he knows 
very little. In this, yet again, I can feel a preference for 
the already established formula of success which brings 
to Gorky’s ears the most well-known names. He opposes 
this, choosing from the heap of literature sent to him 
totally unknown, budding writers, trying to make al- 
lowance for their youth and still unconfirmed talent, but 
he selects the authors in his own way, according to 
their biographies, the sincerity of their letters, the subject- 
matter of their verse. However, when I recall the lines 
of Svetlov’s ‘“‘Grenada’’ I remember so well, Gorky rises 
as if he had been swung from his seat, and asks me to 
repeat the lines a second time, and it is evident that from 
its sounding and the deciphering of the rhythm he 
understands the verse quickly and accurately. Our 
discussion of poetry once again continues long past 
midnight,.and as we leave Gorky we feel rather embar- 
rassed at staying so late as Gorky has to work from 
nine in the morning, and we promise ourselves that on 
the following days we will say goodnight no later than 
twelve o’clock. (...) 

The days in Sorrento are bright and cheerful. From 
nine o’clock in the morning Gorky is at his writing desk: 
he is working on the third part of The Life of Samgin. He 
writes by hand, rejecting the typewriter. He appears 
for lunch at two o’clock somewhat distracted and excited 
by his work; at lunch the conversation is about Italy, 
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about its way of life, about which tailor to go to and 
which shirts to buy. Help in these practical matters 
is provided sympathetically by the second generation of 
Gorkys. Maxim Aleksevevich takes me to a famous 
Sorrento tailor, we choose the materia] and learn that the 
tailor is such a master of his craft that he receives 
orders even from England. The suit costs eight hundred 
lire, but out of respect for Maxim, a regular customer, 
the tailor reduces the price to seven hundred lire— 
seventy gold roubles in our money. 

While we are occupied with these affairs, Gorky is 
once more in his study, sorting his correspondence and 
setting aside the more important letters, to which he 
will reply personally. On returning for afternoon tea, 
I find Gorky still busy with this work; he shows me some 
letters, gives me some hopeless verse in order to hear mv 
opinion, pointing to the sincerity of the tone and the 
direct frankness of the declarations in the letter sent by 
the author. I tell Alexei Maksimovich my opinion of 
the verse, but he will still reply to the author. (...) 

It is dinnertime once again. Shalyapin’s bass sounds 
from the gramophone, there is the broken speech of 
Gorky’s Italian landladies, the reading of poetry and 
conversation about literature. Sometimes this programme 
is varied by the arrival of some new Russian or foreign 
visitors. While I was there, comrade Ganetsky arrived, 
bringing Gorky presents froin the Urals. That evening 
I read my ‘“Proskakov’..” It was one of the best 
evenings of my stay in Sorrento. ‘Proskakov” pleased 
Gorky and Ganetsky. All three of us were moved. 
We spoke about our country, and it was clear that 
Gorky, even here in Sorrento, was bound to it by 
innumerable fibres of his being, that these could not be 
broken by any gale, and that the desire to be as close 
as possible to his country, not to miss one pulse of its 
life, was now Gorky’s main purpose. It was on that same 
day, that the newspapers arrived from Berlin and Paris. 
In Rul (Helm)'" the name of Gorky was abused thrice— 
in the leading article, in the topicai satire and in the 
literary chronicle—for his baseness, which consisted in 
his enthusiastic response to the building of Soviet society. 
His name was declined in every possible case as a 
synonym for one who had “sold himself’ to the Bolshe- 
viks—and it seemed that Gorky was particularly happy 
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that evening to be sitting shoulder to shoulder with 
Soviet people, feeling their sympathy towards him and 
hearing lines from poetry that had been written over 
there, in a world so remote from Sorrento. (...) 

Gorky is still quite young. On looking at him you 
would never think him older than forty. Nor is that 
said to flatter him, out of a desire to say something agree- 
able. There is nothing of the old man in him, nothing 
cantankerous, decrepit and flabby. He has been trained 
by life, freshened by the draughts and breezes of his 
wanderings, tempered by thousands of meetings, obser- 
vations and experiences. There is, therefore, nothing of 
the venerable about him, his simplicity is not feigned, 
his humanity not theoretical, his interest in life warm and 
profound. The new age has in him a loyal friend, despite 
the numerous bonds, roots, links by which he is connected 
to the past. More than any other among our “old men” 
from the previous generation of educated people, he is 
able to understand and take up the tasks and aspirations 
of the newly-born culture. However, to this end it is 
essential to keep him constantly in touch with its daily 
achievements, its local technical conditions, its internal 
relations. In saying that, I have in mind new Soviet 
poetry, but I think it is also true in every other 
respect. If I had not recalled the lines by Svetlov, they 
would have passed Gorky by, yet Svetlov is one of those 
poets who must not be overlooked. However Alexei 
Maksimovich might search for truly living lines in the 
letters sent to him, he would find none more alive 
and more ardent than the verse by Svetlov. But having 
found it, it must not be neglected. One cannot be content 
merely to have found it, putting it aside till one has more 
time, for even a brilliant verse may grow dull and rusty 
if it is not constantly polished, constantly reground by the 
attention and appreciation of its contemporaries. This 
is something Gorky must, above all, know and remember. 
This constant, perhaps a little repetitive reminder filled 
my life in Sorrento, as it fills it always and every- 
where. (...) 


FROM TALKS WITH GORKY 


Gorky is sitting with one leg crossed over the other, 
his bony face lifted up to the light falling from the 
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high ceiling of the dining-room. He is young despite 
his years. His skin is fresh and clean, his tobacco-col- 
oured moustache above his fresh, rosy lips and _ his 
eyebrows of the same tobacco hue over kind, blue, 
deep-set eyes, move during our conversation. When he 
is listening, his face sets with attention and his eyes, 
alert, gently encompass his companion. His hair is close- 
cropped and has considerably less grey in it than mine. 
It is thick and looks as if it would be soft to touch. 
Not one of his portraits gives an accurate impression 
of him. Photographs make him appear much harsher by 
sharpening the cheekbones and forehead. In fact light 
distributes itself far more softly over his features, and 
the shadows are not nearly so deep and incisive. Gorky 
often wrinkles his nose, lifting it upwards, particularly 
if he is recounting something moving or comical. Then 
wrinkles run out across the bridge of his: nose, and 
his entire face becomes extraordinarily expressive. 
Should he wish to praise or enthuse over something, 
then his nose wrinkles in joyous emotion, as if an unex- 
pected light had suddenly struck his eyes. His clean- 
shaven chin reminds one of the holiday face of the 
craftsman. His voice is gruff but clear, with excellent 
diction and a light emphasis on the ‘‘o’s’. His whole 
figure is straight, the shoulders slightly stooping from his 
long, complicated life; the body is thin with that sinewy 
thinness of a man who has not sat idle. His legs are 
particularly straight, long and powerful: the legs of a 
habitual walker, a tireless strider, a born mountaineer. 

The impressions created by his appearance are mul- 
tiple and complex. Now he has begun to talk about 
industry, about the wealth of the country—and you see 
before you an original economic executive, a sharp- 
sighted instructor, an avid researcher and experimenter; 
he is interested in the most varied branches of science, 
technology and industry. 

Now he begins to speak about the past, stored neatly 
and compactly in his vast memory, and he brings out 
and sets before you the merchants of Nizhny Novgorod, 
old-believers and petty tyrants, and his face changes, 
the wrinkles redistribute themselves—now there speaks 
the secret witness of that past, its irrefutable accuser, 
its incorruptible exposer who knows every convolution, 
every beat of its veins. 
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Now he is gladdened and moved by the reading of 
verse written by a poet hitherto unknown to him, or 
by some mundane fact about Soviet construction that 
he had hitherto not heard of. The sunken blue eyes 
redden, he blinks rapidly, quickly touches an eyebrow 
with his finger as if it itches, and begins to repeat hur- 
riedly, repressing the surge of emotion: ‘“‘What a country, 
what a country! What, devil take it, can they not do! 
Yes, devil take it, a remark-able people, re-mark-able 
times.” (...) 

Gorky is wonderful to listen to when he begins io stir 
his recollections. People, faces, dates, place names are 
firmly lodged in his memory like burrs in clothing. And 
he extracts them dexterously, carefully and with practised 
skill, as if disentangling wool from them, as if un- 
wrapping apples from paper in winter, so fresh and 
succulent is their aroma. Whether the conversation 
begins with underground work, with governors or 
merchants, Gorky knows and remembers all, as if his 
seemingly dispassionate eyes had seen it all only yester- 
day. If the conversation is about the year 1905, about 
the Moscow uprising, about 9 January, the facts and 
people in Gorky’s account come to life and fill the room 
to overflowing. 

Now he is recalling the year 1905 and Gapon.'' How 
the workers marched in a dense mass across the squeak- 
ing snow, the festive solemnity of their mood, and 
how this animation and solemnity was torn to pieces 
and swept away by three sudden volleys from 25 sazhens 
(1 sazhen—7 feet.—Tr.). The firing was so unexpected 
that those following on behind did not realise that those 
who had fallen first in the front rows were dead; 
people shouted to them, to the dead, thinking that they 
had slipped and fallen, frightened by the shots; banter 
and encouragement was given to those who could no 
longer hear the joking or sympathetic shouts; they 
were told that the volleys were blank and that there was 
no need to be afraid. Then the infantry broke up, leaving 
breaches, and out from behind them, at a charging pace, 
flew the dragoons with bared swords. 

‘‘And those villains,’ says Alexei Maksimovich, ‘fa man 
had already fallen beneath a horse, his shoulder already 
smashed, but the dragoon still had to finish him off, reach 
him with the end of his sword from the saddle, and he 
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stretched, twisted, the scoundrel, contriving to reach the 
fallen man with his blade. (...) 

“And there was a girl caught on the iron points of 
a railing in a moment of deathly horror—she had 
jumped, terrified, and impaled herself on the iron spikes, 
and was then immediately transfixed in that pose by a 
dozen bullets. Or a little boy, who had climbed onto the 
monument to Przhevalsky'~ to watch the procession, and 
there, sitting on the horse, collapsed against the chest 
of the explorer, cut down by a gunshot. More and more 
people arose, fixed in strange poses, cut to pieces, shot 
through with lead...” 

“Bauman’s funeral.'’ The whole of Moscow turned 
out. Workers and intellectuals, officers and actors, ladies, 
students and merchants. There was the then already grey 
head of Stanislavsky, there the wide-nostriled Shalyapin, 
there Serov,'’ there Bryusov.'” And flags, flags. flags— 
the first red flags, still unusual in those days. An imposing 
procession of roughly four hundred thousand people was 
on the move, and no one dared to touch it, so powerful 
and spontaneous was this first mass demonstration by 
Moscow. The beatings began later, after the funeral.” (...) 

Gorky recounts, and it is impossible to enumerate or 
recall all the little points, the characteristic details, the 
touches which make the course of events in his recoi- 
lections become vivid, wonderfully fresh, and breathing 
life. And he remembers everything, down to the most 
minute details, to the numbers of houses, to individual 
exclamations. (...) 

Gorky is standing at the door to the balcony, his 
moustache bristling with displeasure. Below, the gardener 
is digging the flower-bed, and Gorky wishes to do it 
himself. He looks down at the gardener with boyish 
avidity and envy—he is not allowed to work in the garden 
because he has just been down with pneumonia. He 
has been cured by an Italian doctor using a local method 
which involved packing him round with some hot, por- 
ridge-like mixture. A second attack could prove fatal. 
But he so wishes to dig the soil that he takes no 
danger into account. And therefore the household must 
watch to see he does not slip out into the garden 
secretly and seize hold of a spade. Gorky is sitting behind 
lock and key at the top of his own residence. He is 
discontent and mutters, aggrieved, looking through the 
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glass of the balcony: “Clever devils, they’ve dug up the 
entire flower-bed and set out all the begonias.” And his 
hands are clearly itching to dig the flower-bed. (...) 

Gorky loves to do everything himself. Until you 
realise this you often find yourself in embarrassing 
situations: ‘‘Alexei Maksimovich, may I ask you for 
some paper, mine has finished?” ‘“‘Why not—of course, 
you may.” And he disappears in his soft shoes, running 
up the steep staircase to the first floor to fetch some. 
When he returns, and you criticise him for running to 
fetch it himself, and the family rebukes him for risking 
his health by exposing himself to draughts, he mutters, 
trying to interrupt all these belated exclamations: ‘‘Well, 
isn’t it good paper? Is that enough for you?” (...) 

At home he wears a soft grey shirt and a camel’s 
hair waistcoat with sleeves. His trousers are held by a 
broad belt-waistband; on his feet are soft, deep, leather 
shoes. His bearing is light, springy, military. The skin 
of his face has a rosy tint scorched by the summer sun, 
so it looks as if it is constantly lit by sunlight, or fresh 
from a steambath. Of the greyness which darkens him in 
his portraits there is not the slightest trace. 

Gorky, however, is difficult to describe. It is even 
more difficult to convey his speech and, more important- 
ly, to remember it. Facts, figures, the names of people, 
towns, villages and streets are so thickly planted in it 
that when you attempt to recall his narrative, you 
immediately become entangled in the innumerable 
precise indications. Yet it is they which give validity 
and accuracy to his words. (...) 


Vladislav Khodasevich 
GORKY 


I clearly remember Gorky’s first books, I recall the 
narrow-minded talk of this new writer-tramp. I attended 
one of the first performances of The Lower Depths and 
once composed pompous blank verse in the spirit of 
“Song of the Falcon’’. However, all this belongs to my 
early youth. In the spring of 1908 a friend of mine, 
Nina Petrovskaya, visited Capri and saw my first book 
of verse on Gorky’s table. Gorky asked about me because 
he read everything and was interested in everyone. 
However, for many years we had no contact. My literary 
life was spent among people alien to Gorky and who 
found Gorky equally alien to them. 

Jn 1916 Kornei Chukovsky came to Moscow. He told 
me that the Parus publishing house set up in St. Peters- 
burg' was planning to print books for children, and 
he asked whether I knew any young artists who could 
be commissioned to do the illustrations. I named two 
or three Muscovites and gave him the address of a 
niece of mine who was living in St. Petersburg. She 
was invited to Parus, and made the acquaintance of 
Gorky there, soon becoming a frequent visitor to his 
noisy, guest-filled house. 

In the autumn of 1918, when Gorky organised the 
well-known publishing house Vsemirnaya Literatura, | 
was summoned to St. Petersburg and offered the position 
of director of its Moscow branch. I accepted this offer 
and decided I ought to make Gorky’s acquaintance. 
He came out to meet me looking rather like a Chinese 
scholar: he was wearing a red silk dressing-gown and 
a colourful cap, had high cheekbones, large spectacles 
resting on the end of his nose, and a book in his hands. 
To my surprise, our conversation about the publishing 
house was of little interest to him, and I realised that 
in this business his name was serving merely as signboard. 
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I stayed in St. Petersburg for about ten days. The 
city was dead and frightening. A few trams crawled 
along the roads past boarded-up shops. The unheated 
houses smelt of dried roach. There was no electricity. Gor- 
ky used kerosene. A large lamp burned in the dining room 
in his flat on Kronverksky Avenue. Every evening people 
gathered around this lamp. Tikhonov came, and Grzhe- 
bin, who was in charge of Vsemirnaya Literatura. 
Shalyapin came. (...) Once Krasin appeared’ wearing 
tails from some “diplomatic” dinner, although I cannot 
imagine what diplomatic affairs there could have been 
at the time. Maria Fyodorovna Andreyeva and her 
secretary, Kryuchkov, came out to meet the guests. 
The wife of one of the members of the imperial family 


Vladislav Khodasevich (1886- 
1939)—Russian poet and wri- 
ter. His very first works— 
the anthologies Youth (1908) 
and The Happy Little House 
(1914) attracted the interest of 
critics and readers. The years 
of revolution gave Khodase- 
vich’s verse that dramatic tensi- 
on which made it a literary phe- 
nomenon (the anthologies The 
Path of Grain, 1920, and 
The Heavy Lyre, 1922). 

The source of Khoda- 
sevich’s poetic thought and art is 
ambivalent: a consistent and 
militant champion of cultural 
tradition and its harmonious 
values, he was by nature very 
sensitive to the discord in the 
world and the human soul. 
While admitting that “the revo- 
lution had achieved a great 
deal that was good”, he nonetheless left Russia in 1922. Living abroad, he 
published the book An Anthology of Verse and the cycle 
European Night, a total and decisive rejection of the “fearful world” of 
the West. 

Khodasevich was friendly with Gorky between 1922 and 1925, and 
edited with him the journal Beseda (Conversation). The essay on Gorky 
published here, despite certain obviously disputable descriptions and 
evaluations, is a notable work of memoir prose. 
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arrived—the husband was lying ill somewhere in the 
depths of the Gorky flat. A large portrait of Gorky, the 
work of my niece, stood in the patient’s room. His 
permission was asked to take me through into his room. 
He held out a hot hand. Near the bed a bulldog snarled 
and struggled, wrapped up in a blanket to prevent it 
attacking me. 

In the dining-room the conversation was about famine 
and about the Civil War. Rapping his fingers on the 
table and gazing over the head of his interlocutor, 
Gorky said: “Yes, things are bad, bad,’ and it was 
impossible to know for whom things were bad, and with 
whom he sympathised. He sought, moreover, to end such 
conversations. Then everyone sat down to a game of lotto 
which went on for a long time. On a foul St. Petersburg 
evening, with the sound of gunfire in the distance, mv 
niece and I returned home to our flat on Bolshaya 
Monetnaya. 

Shortly after this Gorky came to Moscow. The manage- 
ment board of the recently-formed All-Russia Union 
of Writers asked me to invite Gorky to become a member. 
He immediately agreed and signed an application in 
which, according to the statutes, there were to be recom- 
mendations by two members ot the management board. 
BaltruSaitis and myself signed. This curious paper is no 
doubt in the archives of the Union, if the archives still 
exist. 

In the summer of 1920 I faced a disaster. It was 
discovered that one of the medical commissions who 
examined those conscripted for the war was taking bribes. 
Several doctors were shot, and all those who had been 
discharged by the commission were obliged to undergo 
a re-examination. I found myself among those unfor- 
tunates whom the new commission found, without excep- 
tion, out of fear, fit for army service. I was given two 
days, after which I was to go directly from the sanitarium 
to Pskov, and from there to the front. It so happened 
that Gorky arrived in Moscow. He told me to write 
Lenin a letter, which he himself took to the Kremlin. 
I was examined once again and, of course, discharged. 
On taking his leave of me, Gorky said: 

“Move to St. Petersburg. Here you have to serve, 
but in St. Petersburg you can still write.” 

I heeded his advice and in the middle of November 
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I moved to St. Petersburg. By this time Gorky’s flat was 
densely populated. Its residents included Gorky’s new 
secretary, Maria Ignatyevna Benkendorf (later Baroness 
Budberg); a girl of small build who was a medical 
student and who was nicknamed Molecule—a nice girl, 
an orphan and the daughter of old acquaintances of 
Gorky; the artist Ivan Nikolayevich Rakitsky; and, finally, 
my niece and her husband. It was this last circumstance 
that determined thereafter the nature of my relations with 
Gorky: not business relations, nor literary, but purely 
personal, everyday relations. Literary matters did, of 
course, arise both then and later, but on a secondary 
level, as it were. It could not have been otherwise if 
one considers the difference in our literary opinions and 
our respective ages. 

From early morning to late in the evening the flat was 
crowded. Each of its residents had visitors. Gorky 
himself was besieged by them—they came over questions 
connected with the House of Arts, the House of Writers, 
the House of Scholars, Vsemirnaya Literatura; men of 
letters came, and scholars, people of St. Petersburg and 
visitors to the city; workers and sailors came to request 
protection from Zinovyev, the all-powerful commissar 
of the Northern Region; theatre actors came and artists, 
speculators, former officials and society Jadies. They came 
to ask him to intervene on behalf of people who had 
been arrested, they came to try to obtain access to special 
rations, to ask his help in obtaining accommodation, 
clothes, medicine, fats, railway tickets, business trips, 
tobacco, writing paper, ink, false teeth for the elderly 
and milk for infants—in a word, everything that could 
not be obtained without patronage. Gorky listened to 
them all and wrote innumerable letters of recommenda- 
tion. Only once did I see him refuse someone: it was 
the clown Delvari, who absolutely insisted that Gorky 
be godfather to his future child. Gorky came out to 
speak to him, his face burning red, shook his hand 
for a long time, cleared his throat and finally said: 

“I have thought over your request. I want you to 
know that I am most flattered but, to my deepest regret, 
I hope you understand, I cannot. I wont be able, please 
understand, to manage it, so please have the generosity 


to forgive me.” . 
And then suddenly, with a wave of his hand, he 
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ran out of the room, forgetting in his embarrassment 
to say goodbye. 

1 lived a long way from Gorky’s flat, and it was wearisome 
and unsafe to walk the streets at night: you could be 
robbed. Therefore I often stayed the night and slept on the 
ottoman in the dining-room. By late evening the bustle 
had died away, and then came the moment when the 
family gathered to drink tea. I became for Gorky the 
recipient of those recollections which Gorky always 
recounted when he wanted to “charm” a new acquain- 
tance. Later I learned that the stock of such stories was 
quite small, and that, while they appeared to be wholly 
unprepared, were in fact repeated word for word year 
after year. I have frequently come across essays by 
people who visited Gorky, and each time I have 
had to laugh when I came across the stereotyped phrase: 
‘Suddenly Alexei Maksimovich’s thoughts turn to the 
past, and he automatically falls under the spell of his 
memories.’ Nonetheless, these simulated improvisations 
were very well done. I enjoyed them tremendously, un- 
able to understand why the others were winking at one 
another and then dispersing, one by one, to their rooms. 
Later-—I admit—I behaved in exactly the same way, 
but then | liked those late evening hours with Gorky as 
we Sat by the cooled samovar. In the course of those 
hours we gradually drew closer together. 

Gorky’s relations with Zinovyev were not good, and 
were getting worse with every day. The situation reached 
a point where Zinovyev arranged searches of Gorky’s 
flat and threatened to arrest certain people close to him. 
For Gorky’s part, he was visited by Communists who 
were hostile to Zinovyev. Such meetings were camou- 
flaged by inviting others to come and join a gathering 
over a bottle or two. I happened to be present at one 
such gathering in the spring of 1921. Lashevich was 
there, and Ionov and Zorin. After supper a rather tall, 
slender, blue-eyed young man looking very fine in a 
soldier’s tunic came round from the other end of the 
table and sat down beside me. He showered me with 
compliments and quoted my verse by heart. We parted 
friends. The next day I discovered that it had been Ba- 
kayev. 

The hostility between Gorky and Zinovyev (which 
was later to play an important role in my life as well) 
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finally obliged Gorky to leave not only St. Petersburg 
but Soviet Russia in the autumn of 1921. He left for 
Germany. In July 1922, personal circumstances also took 
me there. I stayed for a while in Berlin, and in October 
Gorky persuaded me to move to the small town of Sa- 
arow, near to Fiirstenwalde. He was living there in a 
sanitarium, and I stayed in a small hotel near the railway 
station. We saw each other every day, sometimes two 
or three times. In the spring of 1923 I also moved 
into the sanitarium. Our life in Saarow ended abruptly 
in the summer, when Gorky and his family moved to 
a place not far from Freiburg. I think there were some 
political reasons for this move, but officially it was ex- 
plained by Gorky’s illness. 

We parted. That autumn I went for a few days to 
Freiburg and then, in November, left for Prague. After 
a while Gorky also arrived there and stayed at the hotel 
Beranek, where I was also staying. Both of us, however, 
sought some quiet retreat, and at the beginning of 
December we moved to empty, snow-covered Marien- 
bad. We were both busy at that time trying to obtain 
visas for Italy. My visa came in March 1924, and as 
J was running short of money, I hastened to leave without 
waiting for Gorky. Having spent a week in Venice and 
around three weeks in Rome, I left on 13 April—the 
very day in the evening which Gorky was to arrive. 
Money matters obliged me to stay in Paris until August 
and then in Ireland. Finally, at the beginning of October, 
I joined Gorky in Sorrento, where I stayed until 18 April 
1925. After that I did not see Gorky again. 

Thus my acquaintance with him lasted seven years. 
If one adds up the months which we spent living under 
one roof, they amount to around one and a half years, 
which is why I have reason to believe that I knew him 
well and know quite a lot about him. I am not describing 
here everything that I have retained in my memory 
as that would take too long, and because I would have 
to refer to certain individuals who are still alive and 
well. This last factor also compels me to remain silent 
about one very important aspect of Gorky’s life: I mean 
the whole area of his political views, attitudes and actions. 
I cannot at the moment say everything I know and 
think, and there is no point talking in innuendo. [| am 
offering the reader a brief sketch which contains only 
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a few observations and thoughts which appear to me 
not without their use in understanding the personality of 
Gorky. I shall even presume to suggest that these observa- 
tions will be useful in undersianding that aspect of his 
life and activity to which I am not prepared, at the mo- 
ment, to refer. 


Most of my acquaintance with Gorky passed in an 
almost rural setting, when the inherent character of the 
individual is not eclipsed by the circumstances of city 
life. To begin with, therefore, I shall mention the 
most external features of his life, his everyday habits. 

Gorky began the day early: he rose about eight in 
the morning and, having drunk a cup of coffee and 
swallowed two raw eggs, worked without pause until one 
in the afternoon. At one o’clock dinner was served, and 
this, followed by after-dinner conversation, lasted about 
one and a half hours. Then everyone urged Gorky out to 
take a walk, but he did ail he could to avoid this. 
After the walk, he hurried back to his desk, where he 
stayed until around seven in the evening. His desk was 
large and capacious, and on it in perfect order were 
all his writing materials. Alexei Maksimovich was a great 
lover of good writing paper, coloured pencils, new 
pens and nibs—he never used a stylus. There was also 
a stock of Russian cigarettes and an assortment of ciga- 
rette holders—red, yellow, green. He smoked a great deal. 

The time between his walk and supper he spent mainly 
dealing with correspondence and the reading of manu- 
scripts sent to him in an incalculable number. He replied 
immediately to all but the most ridiculous letters. He 
read all the manuscripts and books, sometimes composed 
of several volumes, with amazing attentiveness, and set 
out his opinion in the most detailed letters to their au- 
thors. He not only wrote comments on the manuscripts, 
but also carefully corrected in red pencil all the ortho- 
graphic slips and punctuation errors. He did the same 
with books; with the futile stubboriiness of a zealous 
proof-reader he corrected all the errata. Sometimes he 
even did the same with newspapers, and then the next 
moment threw them away. 

At around seven o’clock it was time for supper, and 
then tea and conversation, ending more often than not 
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in a game of cards—either 501 (in the words of Derzha- 
vin’ “for borrowed pennies and no return’), or bridge. 
In the latter case what actually happened was a mere 
shuffling around of the cards, for Gorky did not have 
and could not have had any understanding of the rules 
of the game: he was absolutely without any combination 
abilities and memory for cards. On taking or, more 
often, yielding the thirteenth trick, he would sometimes 
enquire gruffly and timidly: 

‘Excuse me, but what was trumps?” 

There would be a burst of laughter at which he took 
offence and became angry. He was also annoyed by the 
fact that he always lost, yet, perhaps for this very 
reason, he always preferred bridge. It was quite another 
matter with his partners: they sought any possible excuse 
not to play. In the end a bridge rule had to be estab- 
lished—everyone played in turn. 

At around midnight he went to his room and either 
wrote, sitting in his red dressing-gown, or else read in 
bed, which was always simple and somehow reminiscent 
of a sick bed. He slept very little and would spend about 
ten hours a day, sometimes more, at his work. He 
could not abide lazy people and had every right to this 
dislike. 

During his life he read an enormous number of books 
and remembered everything that was written in them. 
His memory was amazing. Sometimes he would begin to 
drop quotations and statistics on some subject or other. 
When asked how he knew, he would shrug his shoulders 
and reply, surprised: 

“How can one not know, if you please? There was 
an article about it in the Vestnik Yevropy (Herald 
of Europe) in 1887, in the October tissue.” 

He believed implicitly in everything he read in any 
scientific article, but was sceptical about belles-lettres, 
and suspected all belletrists of distorting reality. He viewed 
literature to some extent as something akin to a reference 
work on matters of everyday life, and flew into a real 
rage when he thought he had found an error as to fact. 
On receiving the three-volume novel by Nazhivin about 
Rasputin,’ he armed himself with a pencil and _ sat 
down to read. I bantered him, but he worked honestly 
for some three days. Finally he declared that it was a 
miserable book. What was the matter with it? It turned 
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out that the characters in the novel, who lived in Nizhny 
Novgorod, set out to dine on board a steamboat which 
had arrived from Astrakhan. At first I could not under- 
stand what was annoying him, and told him that I myself 
had dined on board Volga steamboats standing in har- 
bour. ‘“‘But that is before they set sail, not after!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘When they have completed their journey, 
the buffet closes! You ought to know such things!” 

Gorky died of pneumonia. There was no doubt a con- 
nection between this last illness and the tuberculosis 
which had been discovered when he was still young. 
However, his tuberculosis had been cured forty years 
previously, and if it had left a cough and attacks of 
bronchitis and pleurosy, nonetheless not to the degree 
written about and imagined by the public. On the whole 
he was lively, strong—not for nothing did he live to 
the age of sixty-eight. He had long since grown accus- 
tomed to making use of the legend of his ill health every 
time he did not wish to go somewhere or, on the 
contrary, when he needed to go somewhere. On the 
pretext of a sudden deterioration in his health he excused 
himself from attending various conferences and from 
receiving unwelcome visitors. At home, however, among 
his family and friends, he did not like to talk of his 
illness, even when he was indeed ill. He bore physical 
pain with remarkable courage. In Marienbad he had 
his teeth extracted—he refused any anesthetic and did 
not complain a single time. Once, while still in St. Peter- 
sburg, he travelled in a crowded tram standing on the 
bottom step. A soldier who leapt aboard while the tram was 
moving came down with the steel-rimmed heel of his 
boot on Gorky’s foot and crushed his small toe. Gorky 
did not even go to see a doctor, but for almost three 
years thereafter he would from time to time undertake 
a rather strange evening occupation: he would remove 
splinters of bone himself from the wound. 


For more than thirty years rumours of Maxim Gorky’s 
luxurious life circulated in Russian society. I cannot 
speak of the time when [| did not know him, but I can 
resolutely assert that during the years when we were 
acquainted there was no question of any luxury. All 
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the talk of villas belonging to Gorky, about virtual orgies 
which took place there, are lies, for me amusing, born 
of literary envy and seized upon by political enmity. 
The narrow-minded not only willingly believed in this 
gossip, but absolutely refused to part with it. It proved 
amazingly long-lived. It was, one might say, picked over 
and nourished like a personal insult, for the thought of 
Gorky’s luxurious life-style was offensive to many. The 
newspapers returned to this subject every time Gorky was 
the centre of attention. In 1927-1928 I pointed out 
several times to the late Yablonovsky that he should 
not write about the fairy-tale villa on Capri, if only 
because Gorky was living in Sorrento, that he had not 
set foot on Capri for fifteen years, and that even the 
visa to Italy was given him on the condition that he 
would not live on Capri. Yablonovsky listened, nodded, 
and shortly afterwards began to write the same things 
again because he did not like destroying these smal]-mind- 
ed illusions. 

Towards the end, the villa on Capri sometimes gave 
way to a villa in Sorrento, but the imagined life which 
was led there became even more luxurious and provoked 
even greater indignation. And at this point I must make 
a confession before humanity: this wretched villa was 
rented not only with my participation, but on my insis- 
tence. On arriving in Sorrento in the spring of 1924, 
Gorky took up residence in a large, inconvenient, 
delapidated villa which was rented to him only until 
December as it was to be rebuilt. It was in this villa that 
I found him. When the date of his departure was ap- 
proaching, we began to look for a new refuge. As 
it is fairly cold in Sorrento in the winter, we thought of 
moving to the southern slope of the peninsula, near 
Amalfi. There we found a villa. We had already decided 
to rent it when Maxim, Gorky’s son from his first mar- 
riage, went to look at it one more time and, having noth- 
ing else to do, I went with him. The villa was situated on 
a tiny promontory on the cliff; beneath the south side 
of the villa was a cliff face of some fifty sazhens—right 
onto the sea; and only a narrow ribbon of road sepa- 
rated the north side from an tmmense cliff, which was 
not only sheer but also hung over the road. There were 
constant rock falls on this cliff, as there were along 
the whole of the Amalfi coast. Only seven months previ- 
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ously, the villa we were planning to move into had stood 
on the western edge of a small village which had been 
literally crushed and swept into the sea by yet another 
rock fall. I remembered it well, for I had been in Rome 
at the time. Around one hundred people had died in 
the disaster. Sappers had rescued people buried alive, the 
king had come to the scene of the disaster. The villa 
had somehow miraculously survived, hanging over the 
edge of the new cliff face, so that now its eastern side 
also looked over the abyss, at the bottom of which there 
still lay shattered trees, bricks and pieces of iron. [| told 
Maxim that I valued my life, and that I had no intention 
of living there. Maxim scowled, for there were no other 
empty villas. We went to Amalfi, and when we returned 
around two hours later we were obliged to stop only 
a kilometre away from ‘‘our” villa and wait while the 
road was cleared: while we had been dining there had 
been another rock fall. 

We had no choice but to rent the “Il Sorito”’ villa, 
which was destined to be Gorky’s last refuge in Italy. It 
was situated not in Sorrento itself but one and a half 
kilometres away, on the Sorrento promontory, Capo di 
Sorrento. Attractive from the outside and pleasantly 
situated, with a marvellous view over the whole of the 
bay and Naples, Vesuvius and Castellammare, it had 
many defects inside: there was very little furniture and 
it was cold. We moved in on 16 November and froze 
through the whole of the winter, using damp olive 
branches to light fires in the few fire-places. Its main 
attraction was the low rent—600 lire per year, which was 
then the equivalent of five thousand francs. The dining- 
room, Gorky’s room (bedroom and study together), the 
room of his secretary, M. I. Budberg, the room of 
N. N. Berberova, my room and a small room for visitors 
were on the top floor. On the ground floor, off a small hall, 
there were two more rooms: one was occupied by Maxim 
and his wife, and the other by I. N. Rakitsky, an artist 
of poor health and a very nice man: back in 1918 in St. 
Petersburg, while serving as a conscript, he called at 
Gorky’s flat to warm himself because he was ill, and 
somehow thereafter remained with him for many years. 
To this number must be added my niece, who spent 
the whole of January in ‘‘Sorito’, and then travelled 
up from Rome periodically, and also Ye. P. Peshkova, 
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Gorky’s first wife, who came from Moscow for about 
two weeks. Sometimes guests appeared who were living 
in the nearby Minerva Hotel: the writer Andrei Sobol, 
who came from Moscow to convalesce after an attempted 
suicide; Professor Starkov and his family (from 
Prague), and P. P. Muratov. Occasionally the two 
young ladies who owned the villa and had retained a 
part of the ground floor would call for tea in the 
evening. 

Fach of these two floors had its own life. Work was 
done on the top floor, while the ground floor, which 
Alexei Maximovich called “the childrens’ floor’, was 
where we spent our leisure time. Maxim was then 
approaching thirty, but his character was closer to that 
of a thirteen-year old. He sometimes fell out with his 
wife, a very beautiful and kind woman known to her 
family as Timosha, over the most innocent things. 
Timosha had a talent for painting. Maxim also liked 
to draw. Sometimes it would happen that both wanted 
the same pencil or rubber at the same time. 

“It’s my pencil!’ 

“No, it’s mine!” 

“No, it’s mine!” 

The noise would bring Rakitsky, followed through the 
open door by a cloud of tobacco smoke: he never aired 
his room because fresh air gave him a headache. “Fresh 
air,” he used to say, “is poison to the system.”’ Standing 
in the smoke he would cry out: 

“Maxim, give the pencil back to Timosha at once!” 

“But I need it.” 

“Give it back this minute. You are older, you should 
give way!” 

Maxim would give back the pencil and leave, pouting. 
Yet only five minutes later he would forget the whole 
thing and begin whistling and cutting capers. 

Maxim was a fine fellow, cheerful and easy to live 
with. He was very fond of the Bolsheviks, not out of 
conviction but because he had grown up amongst them 
and they had always spoilt him. He used to say: ‘‘Vladimir 
Ilyich” or ‘‘Felix Edmundovich’, but it would have 
suited him better to say ‘“‘Uncle Volodya” and ‘Uncle 
Felix’. He longed to go to the USSR because he had 
been promised a car, the object of passionate dreams, 
sometimes even in his sleep. For the moment, however, 
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he looked after his motorcycle, collected stamps, read 
detective novels and went to the cinema, describing the 
film scene by scene on his return and imitating his 
favourite actors, particularly the comics. He himself had 
remarkable talent as a clown, and if he had had to work, 
he would have made a first-class eccentric. However he 
had never done anything in his life. Victor Shklovsky” 
nicknamed him the Soviet prince. Gorky adored him, but 
it was a kind of animal affection which concerned 
itself with ensuring that Maxim was alive, and hale 
and hearty. 

Sometimes Maxim would seat one or two passengers 
in the side-car of his motorcycle and we would ride 
around the district or simply into Sorrento to have 
some coffee. One day the whole company of us went 
to the cinema. On Christmas Eve there was a Christmas 
tree with presents for the children: I received a pack 
of cards for patience, and Alexei Maksimovich was 
given a pair of warm long johns. When we were very 
bored, about once a month, Maxiin would buy two bot- 
tles of Asti, a bottle of tangerine liqueur and some 
sweets and would invite us to spend the evening in 
his room. We danced to the gramophone. Maxim fooled 
around, we played charades and then sang songs. If 
Alexei Maksimovich became stubborn and repeatedly 
refused to go to bed, we would start to sing “The sun 
rises and sets’. At first he would beg: “Stop it, you 
frisky devils,” and then would get up and, his back bowed, 
go upstairs. 

This quiet flow of life, however, livened up every 
Saturday. On Saturday morning seven baths were 
ordered at the Minerva hotel, and starting from some 
three hours before supper we went one after the other 
across the road—there and back—with dressing-gowns, 
towels and loofahs. At supper we all congratulated each 
other on this relaxation, had our soup with meat dumpl- 
ings prepared by our ladies, and praised the capable 
proprietess of the Minerva, Signora Cacacce, whose 
surname Alexei Maksimovich declared to be the compa- 
rative. Once, regarding the unrequited love of one of 
his acquaintances he declared: “The situation could 
not be more Cacacce.” 

In Paris | learned that Gorky was living on Capri 
and was spending his time holding orgies. 
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Only by living with Gorky could you begin to appre- 
ciate the degree of his fame around the world. No 
other Russian writer I ever met could compare with him 
in renown. He received an enormous quantity of 
letters in every language. Wherever he appeared he was 
approached by people requesting his autograph. Inter- 
viewers beseiged him. Newspaper correspondents booked 
into hotels where he was staying and spent two or three 
days there in the hope of seeing him in the garden or 
at the table d’héte. Fame brought him a great deal of 
money: he earned around ten thousand dollars a year, 
of which he spent only a tiny fraction on himself. 
He was extraordinarily undemanding as regards food, 
drink and clothes. Russian ~igarettes, a glass of vermouth 
in a corner café on Sorrento’s only square and a carriage 
to bring him home from town—these were the only 
expenditures I ever knew him to make on _ himself. 
However, tne number of people living at his expense was, 
as far as I know, quite large—no less than fifteen in 
Russia and abroad. They included people from different 
strata of society, even titled €migrés and people whose 
links with him were of the most varied kind: from rela- 
tives and in-laws to people he had never even seen. 
Entire families lived in greater ease on his money than 
he himself did. In addition to those who were permanent 
dependents there were also those who simply happened 
along; moreover, from time to time certain émigré writ- 
ers would turn to him for help. No one was refused. 
Gorky handed out money regardless of the actual need 
of the one asking for it and without enquiring what 
it was to be spent on. Occasionally this money disappeared 
en route—Gorky pretended that he had not noticed. 
More than this, some of the people who hovered round 
him used his name and position to engage in the most 
reprehensible business, up to and including extortion. 
These same people, sometimes fiercely arguing amongst 
themselves over Gorky’s money, kept vigilant watch 
over his public behaviour to ensure that it was suffici- 
ently profitable, guiding his actions by concerted effort 
and combined pressure. On rare occasions Gorky would 
try to rebel, but in the end he always gave way. In 
part this was explained by very simple psychological 
factors: habit, attachment, the desire to be left alone 
to work in peace. However, the main reason, the most 
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important, and probably unsuspected by Gorky himself, 
was explained by one very important circumstance—that 
extremely confused attitude to truth and falsehood which 
revealed itself very early on and exerted a decisive 
influence both on his work and on his life as a whole. 

He grew up and lived for a long time among every 
kind of squalor. The people he met were either those 
responsible for this squalor or else its victims—and often 
both at once. It was natural, therefore, that he should 
form (and in part take from books) the dream of differ- 
ent, better people. Thereafter he learned to identify in 
some of those around him the undeveloped germs of 
this other, better individual. Mentally cleansing these 
germs from the savagery, crudeness, malice and squalor 
that adhered to them, and creatively developing them, 
he arrived at a half-real, half-imaginary ‘noble tramp” 
who was, in effect, the cousin of that noble bandit 
created by romantic literature. 

He received his initial literary education among people 
for whom the meaning of literature consisted exclusively 
in its realist, social content. For Gorky himself his hero 
could only acquire social significance and, therefore, 
literary justification, against the background of social 
reality and as a genuine part of that reality. He began 
to depict his very unreal characters against a scrupu- 
lously realistic backdrop. To the public and to himself 
he was obliged to pretend to describe everyday life. He 
himself came to half-believe this half-truth for the rest 
of his life. 

Philosophising and reasoning on behalf of his charac- 
ters, Gorky endowed them to the extreme degree with 
the dream of a better life, that 1s, the dream of the 
long-sought-after socio-ethical truth which was to shine 
on everyone and arrange everything to the benefit of 
mankind. At first Gorky’s heroes, like Gorky himself, 
did not know in what this truth consisted. At one time 
he sought but did not find it in religion. At the begin- 
ning of the century he saw (or was taught to see) the 
promise of it in social progress as undcistood by Marx. 
If he was unable, either then or later, to make of 
himself a genuine, disciplined Marxist, he nonetheless 
accepted Marxism as his official creed or as a working 
hypothesis which he used as the basis for his literary 
work. 
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I am writing my reminiscences of Gorky and not an 
article on his works. I will return to this subject later, 
but for the moment I am obliged to pause to look 
at one, perhaps his best and undoubtedly his major work. 
I am referring to his play The Lower Depths. 

The main theme of the play is truth and falsehood. 
Its main character is the tramp Luka, ‘“‘a cunning elder”. 
He appears in order to lull the inhabitants of the depths 
with the comforting lie about a kingdom of good that 
supposedly exists somewhere. In his presence it is not 
only easier to live, it is also easier to die. Following his 
mysterious disappearance, life becomes once again harsh 
and dreadful. (...) 


On 13 July 1924, Gorky wrote to me from Sorrento: 
“Here, you know, it is the holiday season—there firework 
displays almost every day, processions, music and ‘popular 
festivity.” And at home? I ask myself. And—forgive me— 
one could weep with envy, and it is painful, sickening, 
etc.” 

Gorky loved Italian celebrations with their music, flags 
and the crackle of fireworks. In the evening he would 
go out onto the balcony and call everyone to come and 
look at the rockets and Roman candles shooting up here 
and there all round the bay. He would grow excited, rub 
his hands and cry: 

‘“That’s in Torre Annunziata! And that’s in Hercula- 
neum! And that’s tin Naples! Oh, oh, oh, just see!’ 

This ‘“‘great realist” was genuinely delighted only with 
that which adorned reality, distracted from it or did 
not correspond to it, or simply added to it something 
which was not really there. I met not a few writers who 
boasted of the fact that Gorky wept on listening to their 
works. This was nothing in particular to boast about 
because I do not recall anything he did not weep over, 
save, of course, for something that was completely rub- 
bish. Not infrequently, having examined more closely 
what he had wept over, he would be displeased with 
it, but nonetheless his first reaction was almost always— 
tears. He was shaken and moved not by the quality 
of what was written but by the very existence of 
creativity, by the very fact that something had been 
written, created, invented. Mayakovsky once declared in 
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print that he was willing to sell off for a modest sum a 
waistcoat on which Maxim Gorky had wept. This was a 
cheap act on his part, for he was permitting himself to 
ridicule the best, most sincere movement of Gorky’s soul. 
He was not ashamed tuo weep even over his own writ- 
ings: the second half of each story he read to me was 
invariably drowned in sobs, sighs and the wiping of his 
misted glasses. 

Gorky was especially fond of young writers Just begin- 
ning their careers: he liked their hope in the future, 
their dream of fame. He would not discourage even the 
worst, the most hopeless cases: he believed it base to 
destroy any kind of illusion. Most importantly, in the 
beginning writer (even the least talented) he was nurtur- 
ing his own dream, and was happy to deceive himself 
along with that writer. Interestingly, his attitude to 
established writers was quite different. He liked truly 
gifted writers such as Bunin (whom he understood) or 
whom he obliged himself to like (such as, for example, 
Blok, whom he did not really understand but whose 
significance he could not but feel). On the other hand, 
he tended to dislike writers who had already matured, 
who had succeeded in obtaining a certain position, but 
who had not proved significant. It was as if he was angry 
with them for making it impossible to dream of how they 
would rise and become remarkable, great writers. What 
particularly irritated him in these writers was their 
self-importance, their Olympian air, that awareness of 
their own significance which is more characteristic of 
these writers than of those who are truly outstanding. 

Gorky loved all those who had a creative nature, all 
those who brought, or dreamt of bringing, something 
new into the world. The content and quality of this 
something new were, in his eyes, only of secondary 
importance. His imagination was fired equally by poets 
and all kinds of planners and inventors, even inventors 
of the perpetuum mobile. To this there added itself his 
genuine, somehow very lively and cheerful affection for 
those who violated or attempted to violate the order 
installed in the world. Indeed, the range of this affection 
went even further: it stretched from those who only seem- 
ed to violate the natural order, that is, conjurers and 
tricksters, to those who sought profound social change. 
By this I certainly do not wish to imply that the buffoon 
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at the bazaar and the great revolutionary were of equal 
value in his eyes. What is, however, beyond doubt for 
me is that, while he viewed them differently with 
his intellect, he loved the one and the other with the 
same part of his heart. Not for nothing does he make that 
same Satin in The Lower Depths, the positive hero and 
proclaimer of a new social truth, also a trickster by 
profession. 

He loved everyone, quite simply everyone who brought 
into the world an element of rebellion or at least 
of mischief—up to and including maniac arsonists about 
whom he wrote a great deal and about whom he was 
prepared to talk for hours. He himself had a touch 
of the arsonist. I never once saw him extinguish a 
match after lighting a cigarette: he invariably threw it 
away still lit. After dinner or while having evening tea, 
when the ashtray was full of cigarette stubs, matches and 
pieces of paper, it was his favourite and daily habit to 
toss in a lighted match. Having done this, he would 
attempt to distract everyone’s attention, while himself 
glancing slyly over his shoulder at the blazing bonfire. 
These ‘“‘family fires’, as f once suggested they be called, 
seemed to have for him some maliciously joyful signifi- 
cance. He had enormous respect for research into 
splitting the atom; he often said that if it was successful, 
then from a stone, for example, lying on the road it would 
be possible to extract enough energy for interplanetary 
communication. This, however, was said indifferently, 
as if citing a textbook, and was apparently only to enable 
him to add, now with joyful ardour, that “one fine day 
this research might, hmmm, you understand, lead to the 
destruction of the universe. That would be a fire for 
you!’ and he clicked his tongue. 

From arsonists through wonderful Corsican bandits, 
whom he never had the opportunity to know, this love 
of his descended down to the forgers so numerous in 
Italy. Gorky would talk about them in great detail 
and once visited their patriarch, who lived in Alessio. 
Following on the forgers came those engaged in affairs 
of dubious legality, swindlers and thieves of every hue 
and kind. Some of them were part of his entourage all 
his life. Their swindles, which cast a shadow over him 
too, he bore with a patience which bordered on approval. 
On no occasion that I remember did he expose any one 
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of them nor express the slightest disapproval. A certain 
Rodeh, the proprietor of a cafe chantant, invented for 
himself an entire revolutionary biography. Once I myself 
heard him talking importantly about his ‘‘many years of 
revolutionary work’. Gorky absolutely loved him and 
appointed him as head of the House of Scholars, through 
which food was allocated to scholars, writers, artists and 
actors in St. Petersburg. When I unwittingly permitted 
myself to call Rodeh’s House of Scholars a subsidiary 
establishment, Gorky scowled at me for several days. 

Gorky had the tendency to gather cheats and cadgers 
around him every time he went out onto the street. 
What attracted him in their profession was the mixture 
of truth and lie. as in the profession of the conjurer. 
He succumbed to their jokes with visible pleasure, and 
positively glowed when a garcon or trader in something 
worthless cheated him in counting. In particular he val- 
ued the effrontery involved, no doubt seeing in this 
the glimmer of a rebellious and mischievous spirit. He 
himself was not beyond trying his own skills in this 
calling ai home. For want of something to do, we had 
thought of issuing a hand-written magazine called The 
Sorrento Pravda, a parody of certain Soviet and émigré 
magazines. (About three or four issues came out.) The 
contributors included Gorky, Berberova and myself. 
Rakitsky drew the illustrations. Maxim was the copyist. 
We also chose Maxim as our editor by virtue of his 
extreme literary incompetence. Gorky then tried ever- 
ything to deceive him, giving him excerpts from previous 
works presenting them as unpublished. This was, for 
Gorky, the chief pleasure in the business, just as for 
Maxim the interest lay in exposing these tricks. As a 
result of his senseless expenditure, the family took all 
his money and left him only a pittance as pocket money. 
Once he ran into my room beaming with pleasure, 
capering and rubbing his hands, with the appearance 
of a working man who had gone on the spree, and de- 
clared: 

“See! Take a look at that! I’ve pinched 10 lire from 
Maria Ignatyevna! Let’s go to Sorrento!” 

We went to Sorrento, had a glass of vermouth and 
came home with a cab-driver we knew and who, having 
received those same ten stolen lire from Alexei Maksi- 
movich, did not wait to give him the seven lire change 
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but flicked his horse and galloped off, cracking his whip, 
looking back at us and roaring with laughter. Gorky’s 
eyes stared in admiration, he cocked his eyebrows, 
laughed, slapped his sides and was indescribably happy 
for the rest of the day. 


Gorky never refused assistance in the form of money 
or practical help. However, this benevolence had its own 
specific feature: the more bitterly the petitioner com- 
plained, the more dispirited he became, the more Gorky 
grew indifferent to him. Nor was this because he wanted 
displays of stoicism or restraint. His demands went far 
further: he could not abide depression and demanded 
hope, whatever the cost. In this he revealed his own 
peculiar, stubborn egotism: in exchange for his involve- 
ment he demanded for himself the right to dream of 
a better future for the one whom he was helping. If the 
petitioner hindered such dreams in advance by his de- 
Sspair, then Gorky became annoyed and gave his assis- 
tance reluctantly, not concealing his dissatisfaction. 

A persistent admirer and creator of exalting decep- 
tions, he regarded any disillusionment, any base truth, as 
the manifestation of a metaphysically evil principle. A 
shattered dream became, like a corpse, the source of 
repugnance and fear, as if he quite literally felt that it 
was unclean. This fear, accompanied by resentment, was 
provoked in him by any responsible for destroying 1l- 
lusions, any who upset his peace of mind based on his 
dream, any who spoilt his festive, cheerful mood. In the 
spring of 1920 Wells arrived in St. Petersburg. At the 
dinner given in his honour, Gorky himself and other speak- 
ers referred to the prospects which the young dicta- 
torship of the proletariat was opening up for science 
and art. Suddenly A. V. Amfiteatrov, with whom Gorky 
was in the best of relations, stood up and said something 
which ran counter to the previous speeches. From that 
day on Gorky took a strong dislike to him, and not 
at all because the writer had spoken against Soviet power, 
but because he had troubled the festivities, frouble féte. 
In The Lower Depths at the very end of the final act, 
everyone is singing in chorus when suddenly a door 
opens and Baron, standing in the doorway, cries out: 
“Hey, folks! Come here! Come quick! The Actor has 
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hung himself! Out in the vacant lot!” In the silence that 
follows, Satin quietly answers: ‘““Tck! Spoiled the song, 
the fool!’ With that the curtain falls. It is not clear 
whom Satin is criticising—the actor who has hung him- 
self so inopportunely, or Baron who has brought the 
news of it. Most probably both, because both were guil- 
ty of spoiling the song. 

This is Gorky in a nutshell. He did not hesitate to 
display his annoyance openly to people who brought 
bad news. One day I said to him: 

“You, Alexei Maksimovich, are like the Tsar Saltan: 


At these words, the royal sire 
Raved and raged in furious tre, 
‘Hang that messenger! ’roared he, 
‘Hang him on the nearest tree? ”’ 


He scowled and replied: 

“A wise tsar. The bearers of bad news should most 
definitely be executed.” 

Perhaps he recalled this conversation when, in reply 
to ‘base truths’ from Kuskova, he answered by furiously 
wishing her the earliest possible death. 


Gorky never allowed himself to be the bearer of bad 
tidings about failure or misfortune. If it was impossible 
to remain silent, he preferred to lie, and was sincerely 
convinced that he was acting humanely. 

Baroness Varvara Ivanovna Ikskul belonged to those 
delightful women who are able to charm old and young. 
rich and poor, the titled and the simple. Her admirers 
included foreign sovereigns and Russian revolutionaries. 
In her salon, once famous through the whole of St. Peter- 
sburg, she brought together people belonging to the most 
diverse parties and positions in society. It is said that 
once, in her salon, she received the ferocious Minister 
for Internal Affairs while a man sought by the police 
department was hiding somewhere in her apartment. 
She retained her good relations with Empress Alexandra 
Fyodorovna up to the last days of the monarchy. 
Admirers and enemies of Rasputin considered her as 
one of theirs. The revolution, of course, bankrupted her. 
She was able to find accommodation in the House of 
Art, where I frequently visited her. At the age of seventy 
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she retained al! her former charm. Gorky, who, like 
many others, was obliged to her for something, asked 
me about her several times, and I passed this on to her. 
One day she said to me: “Ask Alexei Maksimovich if he 
could arrange for me to be permitted to go abroad.” 
Gorky replied that this would present no great difficul- 
ties. He told Varvara Ivanovna to fill out a form, write 
down her request and enclose some photographs. Short- 
ly afterwards he left for Moscow. That was in the spring 
of 1921. It is easy to imagine the impatience with 
which Varvara Ivanovna awaited his return. Finally he 
came back and I went to see him that same day. He 
told me that permission had been granted, but that the 
passport would only be ready ‘by this evening’’, and that 
A. N. Tikhonov would bring it in a day or two. Varvara 
Ivanovna thanked me with tears in her eves that it 
shames me to remember. She began to sell some of her 
belongings, the rest she gave away. J telephoned Tikho- 
nov every day. He had hardly arrived when I had already 
been to see him and learned, to my total amazement, 
that Alexei Maksimovich had not made any such request 
of him and that this was the first he had heard of the 
matter. My efforts to obtain some explanation from 
Gorky are of no interest, nor, for that matter, do I recall 
the details. To begin with he spoke of a ‘tmisunderstand- 
ing” and promised to put everything right, then sought 
to avoid conversation on the subject, and finally went 
abroad himself. Varvara Ivanovna managed to get out 
of the country without waiting for the passport—that 
winter she made her way with a boy companion across 
the ice of the Gulf of Finland to Finland, and from there 
to Paris, where she died in February 1928. A few months 
after her flight I was in Moscow, and learned at the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs that Gorky 
had indeed presented her request but had immediately 
been given a categorical refusal. 

This incident cannot be explained by the desire to 
avoid admitting one’s impotence in the face of the author- 
ities: in those days Gorky actually enjoyed describing 
such examples of powerlessness. Judging by my knowl- 
edge of Gorky. I am convinced that he simply wanted to 
sustain hope in the petitioner as long as possible and 
who knows?—perhaps nurture the illusion in himself. 
Such a “theatre for oneself” was fully in accord with 
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the spirit of the man, and I know several plays 
which he acted on its stage. I shall describe one of them. 
the most amazing, in which the creation of happy illusion 
is taken to the point of outright cruelty. 

During the first years of Soviet power, Gorky. while 
living in St. Petersburg, maintained contact with many 
members of the imperial family. One day, he sent for 
Countess Palei, widow of Grand Duke Pavel Aleksan- 
drovich, and told her that her son, the young poet 
Prince Palei, had not been shot but was alive and 
living in Yekaterinoslav, from where he had just sent a 
letter and some verse. It is not difficult to imagine the 
Surprise and jov of the mother. To her misfortune she 
was all the more ready to believe Gorky as the result 
of a coincidence which Gorky himself could not foresee: 
the Paleis had some close friends in Yekaterinoslav, and 
the young nian, seeking to escape execution, could have 
found shelter with them. After a while Countess Pale 
inevitably learned that he had, in fact, been killed, and 
so the comforting deception practised by Gorky became 
for her the source of renewed suffering: Gorky obliged 
her to relive a second time the news of the death of 
her son. 

I do not recall in what connection but in 1923 Gorky 
himself told me about all of this, not without regret 
which, however, seemed to me quite insufficient. I asked 
him: 

“But were there in fact a letter and some verse?” 

“Yes, there were.” 

“Why didn’t she ask you to show them to her?” 

“That's Just it —she did ask, but I had put them awav 
somewhere and couldn’t find them.” 

I did not hide from Gorky the fact that I found this 
story very unpleasant, but I could not discover from 
him what had actually happened. He would just spread 
his hands and was clearly not at all happy that he 
had opened the subject. 

A few months later he gave himself away. On leaving 
for Freiburg he wrote to me in cre of his letters: “Tt 
would seem that the poet Palei is alive, and I had a 
certain right to mislead Countess (sic!) Palei (sict). I 
am sending vou some verse I have just received from 
that poet, they would appear to be bad.” 

Having read the verse, badly written, and having made 
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a few enquiries I understood everything: then, in St. 
Petersburg, and now, abroad, Gorky had received a 
letter and some verse from the proletarian poet Palei, 
by origin a worker. Gorky might not have known or 
remembered him personally. However, neither in terms 
of the content nor the form, the orthography nor 
yet even the handwriting would it be possible to take 
the verse by this Palei for verse by the son of a grand 
duke. I did not see the letters, but doubtless they provided 
even less grounds for genuine error. Gorky had delibe- 
rately deceived himself and had hidden the ‘letter and 
the verse not only from Countess Palei but first and 
foremost from himself because he had had the idea 
of playing this devilish tragicomedy of comforting the 
distraught mother. Any other explanation of this inci- 
dent is difficult to find, and I am stressing my own 
explanation for the further reason that I was a witness 
to other incidents of precisely the same kind. 


Gorky’s attitude to lies and hars might be described 
as one of protective concern. | never saw him reveal 
to anyone that he had discovered a lie, nor would he 
expose it, however insolent or helpless. He was, in fact, 
very trusting, but in addition he also pretended to be 
so. To some extent he felt too sorry for the liar to embar- 
rass him, but, more importantly, he considered it his 
duty to respect this surge of creativity or this dream or 
this illusion, even when it displayed itself in the most 
pitiful or repulsive manner. More than once [| had oc- 
casion to see that he was happy to be deceived. Therefore 
it was easy to deceive him or make him an accomplice 
to a deception. 

Not infrequently he himself said what was not true. 
He did this with amazing lack of concern, as if he were 
certain that in his case also no one would be able to or 
want to expose him in a lie. Here is one example, typical 
both in this respect and also in that the lie was provoked 
by the desire to cut a figure—and not even in front of me 
but in front of himself. All in all I am inclined to think 
that the main object of these deceptions was, in the major- 
ity of cases, he himself. (...) 

If he was discovered in a deviation from the truth, 
he would defend himself with confused helplessness, 
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rather like Baron in The Lower Depths when the Tatar 
shouts at him: “Aha! Put card up sleeve!’ and he answers, 
embarrassed: ‘‘Well, where do you expect me to put it—up 
your nose?”’ In cases like this lte would sometimes have 
the look of a man tolerating a company of people unable 
to appreciate his worth. The discovery of some petty lie 
immediately provoked in him that same vexed disap- 
pointment he felt at the destruction of an exalted dream. 
The re-establishment of the truth was, for him, a color- 
less business, the base triumph of the prosaic over poetry. 
It is no coincidence that in The Lower Depths it is 
Bubnov, a crude, boring character of no talent, whose 
surname apparently comes from the verb bubnit [to mut- 
ter], that is cast in the role of the champion of the truth. 

“Some of us are humans, some—yjust beings,” savs 
the old man Luka, undoubtedly expressing in this not 
altogether clear formula an idea which is manifestly 
that of the author himself. In fact, these ‘‘thumans”’ should 
be printed with a capital letter “‘Humans” for Gorky 
deeply admired these heroes, creators, the motive force 
of adored progress. ‘Beings’, that is, ordinary people 
with indistinct faces and modest biographies, he despised, 
labelled ‘‘philistines’’. However, he recognised that these 
people also aspire to be, or at least to appear, better 
than they actually are: “All men have grey souls, and 
all want to acquire a little colour.” He viewed this aspira- 
tion to acquire colour with sincere and active sympathy. 
and considered it his duty not only to support people’s 
exalted view of themselves, but to do all he could to 
inspire in them such a view. He apparently thought that 
this self-deception could serve as the springboard or 
prime impulse for the internal defeat of philistinism. 
Therefore he loved to serve as a mirror, as it were, in 
which everyone could see himself more exalted, more 
noble, more intelligent, more talented than he was in fact. 
Naturally, the greater the difference between the reflec- 
tion and the reality, the more people were grateful to 
him, and in this lay one of the factors of his indisputable 
‘charm” noted by so many. 

Nor was Gorky himself an exception to the law he 
had established. There was a certain difference between 
his real image and the imagined or, so to speak, ideal one. 
However, it is curious and important to note that in 
this case he followed not so much his own as another and, 
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moreover, collective image. He often recalled how, at 
the beginning of the century, at the time of his first and 
unexpected fame, a small publisher in Nizhny Novgorod 
who printed so-called “books for the people’, that is, 
fairy-tales, interpretations of dreams and song books, 
persuaded him to write a popular biography of himself, 
for which he forecast enormous sales and a large income 
for the author. “‘Your life, Alexei Maksimovich, is pure 
money,” he said. Gorky used to laugh when recounting 
this story. Moreover, if not then but later, and if not 
quite such a popular biography, yet nonetheless some- 
thing similar, a biography of Gorky the home-grown 
talent, Gorky the stormy petrel, Gorky the martyr and 
leading champion of the proletariat, gradually took shape 
and developed in the minds of certain layers of society. 
Nor can it be denied that all these heroic features could 
be found in his real life, which was, whatever else, 
unusual, but they had not been drawn there by fate 
as powerfully, as completely and effectively as they were 
in his ideal or official biography. I would certainly not 
wish to say that Gorky believed it or wished to believe 
that biography. However, drawn on by circumstances, 
by fame, by the pressure of those around him, he accept- 
ed it, absorbed it once and for all, together with his 
official outlook, and, having done so, became to a large 
degree its slave. He believed it to be his duty to stand be- 
fore mankind, before the ‘‘masses” in the guise and in 
the pose that these masses expected and demanded from 
him in exchange for their love. Often, too often. he was 
obliged to feel himself to be some kind of mass illusion, 
a part of that “golden dream” which, once induced, he, 
Gorky, had no right io destroy. Very probably the 
enormous shadow he cast pleased him with ils size and 
sharp outlines, but I am not sure that he liked it. One 
thing I can most definitely say is that he often found 11 
a burden. On many, many occasions, when doing some- 
thing he did not wish to or which went against his 
conscience, or, on the contrary, when refraining from 
something that he wished to do or that his conscience 
prompted him to do, he would say sadly, with a grimace, 
with a depressed shrug of the shoulders: “You can’t, 
you'll ruin your biography.” Or: ‘“‘What can you do 
about it? You have to, or else you'll! ruin your biog- 
raphy.” 
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From the Alexei Peshkov who earned a few copper 
coins to Maxim Gorky, writer of world renown, is a 
vast distance to cover and one which speaks for itself, 
however one assesses Gorky’s talent. One might expect 
that awareness of what had already been achieved. 
combined with the constant need to think of his “biog- 
raphy’, would have had a detrimental effect on him. 
This was not the case. Unlike many others, he did not 
seek fame and did not worry himself about how it was 
to be retained: he was not afraid of criticism just as he 
also did not rejoice at praise from the stupid or ignorant 
man: he did not seek the occasion to verify his renown, 
perhaps precisely because it was genuine and not inflat- 
ed: he did not suffer from conceit and did not play, as 
many well-known people do. the spoilt child. | have 
never seen a man who bore fame with more ability and 
nobility than Gorky. 

Gorky was exceptionally modest, even on those oc- 
casions when he was pleased with himself. This modesty 
was not simulated. It came mainly from a reverential 
respect for literature, and also from lack of self-confi- 
dence. Having assimilated once and for all rather ele- 
mentary aesthetic concepts (around the 1870’s and 
1880's), he sharply distinguished between the content 
and the form in his writings. The content appeared to him 
to be well justified because it was based on firmly imbibed 
social views. On the other hand, he felt himself to 
be but feebly armed as regards the form. Comparing 
himself with writers whom he loved, and even those 
he did not (for example with Dostoyevsky, with Gogol), 
he found in them a flexibility, a complexity, an elegance 
and a refinement which he himself did not possess, 
and he himself admitted this more than once. I have al- 
ready mentioned that he often shed tears while reading 
his stories out loud. However, when this access of emo- 
tion had passed, he demanded criticism, listened to 
it gratefully, and heeded only the reproaches while ignor- 
ing the praise. Not infrequently he would defend himself, 
argue, but just as frequently he would give way and, 
having given way, invariably sat down to rewrite and to 
correct. For example, I persuaded him to rewrite certain 
passages in “The Story of the Cockroaches’, and to 
rewrite entirely the final part of The Artamonovs. Fi- 
nally. there was one area where he felt himself to be 
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helpless and quite genuinely suffered as a result. 

“Tell me, please, is my verse very bad?” 

‘Bad, Alexe1 Maksimovich.” 

“A pity. A great pity. All my life I have dreamed of 
writing at least one good poem.” 

He looks up with sad. lack-lustre eyes, and is then 
obliged to take out a handkerchief and wipe them. 

I was alwavs amazed and almost worried at the unu- 
sually human inconsistency with which this consistent 
enemy of the truth would suddenly become a lover of 
the truth as soon as it was a question of his work. 
Then not only did he not want flattery but, on the contra- 
ry, courageously sought the truth. He once declared 
that Yu. I. Aichenwald, who was still living. was being 
unjustly critical of his latest stories for political and 
personal reasons. I replied that this was impossible he- 
cause, while differing with Aichenwald on many things, 
I knew him to be a most impartial critic. This happened 
at the end of 1923 in \larienbad. At that time Gorky and 
I were editors of the journal Beseda. Our argument 
reached a point where I, virtually as a bet, suggested 
that we publish two of Gorky’s tories in our next issue, 
one under his real name, one under a pseudonym, and 
see what happened. This is what we did. In the fourth 
issue of Besedu we printed ‘“‘The Tale of a Hero” under 
Gorky’s name. and with it another story called ‘‘About 
One Novel” under the pseudonym “Vasily Sizov.". A 
few days later we received a Berlin issue of Rul in 
which Sizov was, if anything, even more harshly crit- 
icised than Gorkyv. With quite genuine, quite unfaked 
happiness Gorky said: 

“You are obviously right. That's very nice to know, you 
understand. That is, it isn't nice that he is so critical, but 
rather that I, clearly, was mistaken about him.” 

Almost a year later, when we were already in Sorrento, 
there was a curious incident with this same story. Andrei 
Sobol, who had arrived trom Moscow, askec for all the 
issues of Beseda to acquaint himself with this journal (it 
was not allowed in Soviet Russia). About three davs later 
he brought the journals back. Supper ended and everyone 
was still sitting at the table. Soho! began to state his 
opinion. He spoke enthusiastically about various things 
printed in Beseda, including Gorky’s stories, and then 
suddenly came out with: 


“But you shouldn’t have bothered printing that Sizov 
someone-or-other. Absolute rubbish!” 

I do not recall what Gorky replied, or whether he re- 
plied, and I do not know what expression he had on his 
face, for I looked away. Before going to bed I went into 
Gorky’s room for something. He was already in bed and 
said to me from behind the screen: 

“Don’t even think of telling Sobol what the matter is, 
orelse we won't be able to look each other in the face, 
as two naked nuns.” 


Before sending my reminiscences of Valery Bryusov to 
the Sovremenniye zapiski (Contemporary Notes) jour- 
nal, I read them to Gorky. When I had finished reading, 
he said, after a short silence: 

“You have written harshly, but brilliantly. When I die, 
please write about me.” 

“Very well, Alexei Maksimovich.” 

“You won't forget?” 

“No, 1 won’t forget.” 


Maxim Gorky. Nizhny Novgorod, 1899 


With Yekaterina Peshkova and his son Maxim. Nizhny Novgorod 
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With Lev Tolstoy. Yasnaya Polyana, 1900 


Literary circle “Wednesday”. Moscow, 1902. Left to right: Stepan 
Skitalets, Maxim Gorky, Leonid Andrevev, Fyodor Shalyapin, !van 
Bunin, Nikolai Teleshov, Yevgeny Chirikov 


Konstantin Stanislavsky, Maxim Gorky, Maria Lilina. Yalta, 1900 


With Anton Chekhov. Yalta, 1900 
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With Fyodor Shalyapin. Nizhny Novgorod, 


Maxim Gorky, Ilya Repin, Viadimir Stasov, 1904 
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Maxim Gorky’s card in the secret political police department, 1905 


Maxim Gorky and Mark Twain in the young writers’ club. New York, 
1906 
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13 March 1906. Drawing by Leonid Pasternak 


Lenin playing chess with A. Bogdanov during his visit to Gorky. 


Capri, 1908 


In a boai. Capri, 1910 
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With his son Maxim. Paris, 1912 
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With Samuil Marshak. The Crimea, 1936 


The house in Sorrento where Maxim Gorky lived in the twenties. 
Drawing by Alexander Korin 
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Maxim Gorky. 1921. Silhouette by Ye. Kruglikova 


Half-title of Nikolai Tikhonov’s poem “Home Brewed Beer” with 
dedication to Gorky. 31.12.1924 


Title page of Leonid Leonov’s novel Badgers with dedication to 
Gorky. 11 August 1925 


aS hate BAPCYKV 


In Red Square. Moscow, 18 July 1934 


Yevgeny Zamyatin 


M. GORKY 


They lived together—Gorky and Peshkov. Life bound 
them by bonds of blood inseparably. They were very like 
each other, yet nonetheless not quite the same. Sometimes 
they argued and quarrelled with each other, then made 
their peace again and walked through life side by side. 
Their paths separated only recently: in June 1936. Alexei 
Peshkov died, Maxim Gorky remains alive. A man with 
the ordinary face of a Russian artisan and with the modest 
name ‘‘Peshkov” was the same as the one who chose. for 
himself the pen-name ‘‘Gorky”. 

I knew both of them. However, I see no need to speak 
about the writer Gorky, who is best revealed in his books. 
Here I wish to recall a man who had a great heart and 
a great biography. 

There are many wonderful writers who have no biog- 
raphy, who pass through life only in the quality of high- 
ly-gifted observers. Such, for example, was Gorky’s con- 
temporary and one of the most subtle masters of the Rus- 
sian word, Anton Chekhov. Gorky could never remain 
solely a spectator, he always involved himself in the very 
thick of life; he wanted to act. He was charged with such 
energy the pages of his books seemed too small for it: 
it poured out into life. His life is itself a book, a fascinat- 
ing novel. 

The scenery against which the beginning of this novel 
unfolds is exceptionally picturesque and even, I would 
say, symbolic. On the high bank of a river rise the crenel- 
lated walls of an ancient fortress, the gold crosses and 
domes of numerous churches. Below, by the water, are 
endless warehouses, granaries, wharfs, shops: here, each 
summer, could be heard the noise of the famous Russian 
fair, with its Homeric revelries and its millions of gain, 
where the long frockcoats of the Russian merchants 
mingled with eastern robes. And on the opposite bank—a 
piece of Europe—a forest of factory chimneys, the fiery 
orifices of the furnaces, the iron hulls of ships. 

This town, in which the Russia of the 16th and 20th 
centuries lived side by side, is Nizhny Novgorod, Gor- 
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ky’s birthplace. The river on whose banks he spent his 
childhood is the Volga, which gave birth to the legendary 
Russian rebel leaders Razin and Pugachev. The Volga 
about which so many songs have been composed by Rus- 
sian barge-hauliers. Gorky is linked above all to the Vol- 
ga, where his grandfather had been a_ barge-haulier. 

He was the typical American-style Russian, ‘‘self-made 
man’’: having begun life as a barge-haulier, he ended it 
the owner of three brick factories and several houses. 
In the home of this miserly and harsh old man Gorky 
lived as a child. This childhood was very brief: at the age 
of eight the boy was already apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
thrown into the turbulent river of life to swim as best he 
could. Such was the system of upbringing his grandfather 
chose for him. 

Thereafter come head-spinning changes of location, 
adventure, profession—changes akin to those in the life 
of Jack London and even, one might say. in the life of 
Francois Villon, transferred to the 20th century and a 
Russian setting. Gorky—assistant cook on board ship. 
Gorky—icon seller (what irony!). Gorky—ragman, Gor- 
ky—baker, Gorky—loader, Gorky—fisherman. The Vol- 
ga, the Caspian, Astrakhan, the Zhiguli Mountains, the 
Mozdok Steppe, Kazan. And later: the Don, the Ukraine, 


Yevgeny Zamyatin (1884- 
1937)—Russian writer. He 
portrayed provincial philistines 
(Provincial, 1913; Islanders, 
1918) and bourgeois civilisation 
in a Satirical-grotesque manner. 
Author of the anti-militarist 
novel At the World’s Encd 
(1914) and the anti-totalitarian 
novel-pamphlet We (1920: 
published in English abroad 
in 1924). In 1932 Yevgeny Za- 
myatin emigrated from the USSR. 

As other Russian writers— 
living abruad—Bunin, Remizov, 
Khodasevich—wrote his reminis- 
cences of Gorky deeply impressed 
by the tidings of his death. This 
essay 1S a eulogy in commenda- 
tion of Gorky, though the reader 
Is sure to find some subjective 
appraisals and statements in it. 
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Bessarabia, the Danube, the Black Sea, the Crimea, Ku- 
ban, the Caucasian Mountains. All of this on foot, in the 
company of homeless, picturesque vagabonds, with nights 
spent out in the steppe by a camp-fire, in abandoned 
buildings, beneath upturned boats. How many adventures, 
meetings, friendships, fights and night-time confessions! 
What material for the future writer, and what a school 
for the future revolutionary! 

He was initiated into the order of revolutionaries by 
Russian students, for whom revolt was, in those years, a 
revered tradition and as much a part of their lives as their 
blue, peaked student caps. This ‘initiation’ took place in 
Kazan. It was there that Gorky also met a professional 
revolutionary. Then follows the chapter of a classic “go- 
ing to the people’: Gorky left for the countryside and 
worked as a shop-assistant in a grocery. However, both the 
“shop-assistant” and the “proprietor” were, of course, only 
the conspiratorial masks used to conduct propaganda 
among the peasants. The object chosen for this propaganda 
was clearly a mistake: one dark night the peasants set fire 
to the house of our conspirators and they barely managed 
to get out of fire. Perhaps it was this night which led to 
Gorky’s antipathy towards the Russian countryside, to- 
wards the mouzhik, and took him to the town and the 
urban proletarian. 

A few years later this romantic vagabond published a 
book of stories. Before the amazed reader there arose not 
only the hitherto unknown world of the “tramps”, but 
the entire system of these social outcasts’ anarchic phi- 
losophy. “Alexei Peshkov, paintshop factory hand”, as 
he was described in his passport, turned into Maxim Gor- 
ky. He immediately became one of the most popular 
writers in Russia, particularly in left-wing circles of young 
people and intellectuals. 

It would seem that he could now forget dangerous ad- 
ventures and calmly gather in his laurels. However, his 
restless, barge-haulier’s blood was too hot for this: in the 
year the writer Gorky’s book was published, the revolu- 
tionary Peshkov was arrested by the gendarmes and sent 
“to the place of the crime’, to Tiflis, where he was im- 
prisoned in the Metekhi fortress. His imprisonment did 
not last long. Gorky was released... only to find himself 
shortly aftewards in the Nizhny Novgorod prison, from 
where he was banished to a remote village. 
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Given the oppositional mood which then existed in 
educated Russian circles, these mishaps of Peshkov only 
served to promote Gorky’s unusually rapid rise to fame. 
While still in his early thirties he was elected a member 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. The revolutionary 
and former vagabond—a member of the Imperial Acad- 
emy? It was an unheard-of scandal. The elections were 
annulled on the order of Nicholas II, who wrote on the 
Academy’s report: “Highly original!” 

His Majesty must be granted a certain perspicacity: a 
few years later, during the first Russian revolution of 
1905, Gorky was locked in the casemate of the famous 
Peter and Paul Fortress. It would have been rather em- 
barrassing to have to lock an academician in a casemate. 

For the next chapters in the life of Gorky we go abroad. 
He had become a political émigré cut off from Russia, 
from the Volga he so loved. He was able to return to his 
homeland only a little before the revolution of 1917. 


During the war I spent almost two years in England, 
where I was sent as an engineer to work on the construc- 
tion of icebreakers ordered by the Russian government. 
I did not return to St. Petersburg until the autumn of 
1917, and it was then that I met Gorky for the first time. 
It so happened that [I encountered the revolution and 
Gorky at one and the same time. And therefore the image 
of Gorky 1s invariably connected in my memory with the 
new, post-revolutionary Russia. 

A small, white room—the office of the editor of the 
journal Letopis. An autumn evening in St. Petersburg. 
There is shooting somewhere in the streets. For the editor 
this 1s clearly a familiar accompaniment and in no way 
impedes a lively conversation. 

The editor is Gorky, but the subject of the conversation 
is not at all literary: the question of my story is already 
decided: Gorky likes it and it has already been sent to the 
printer’s. However, the icebreakers I was sent to help 
construct, and technology and my lectures on shipbuild- 
ing... ‘Devil take it! I really do envy you. And I'll die illit- 
erate in mathematics. It’s vexing, very vexing!’ 

Self-taught, having spent only six months at primary 
school, Gorky never stopped studying all his life and knew 
a great deal. Moreover he had a moving, child-like res- 
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pect for things that he did not know. I had occasion to 
observe this aspect of his character many times. 

Outside the window the shooting was coming nearer. 
I could not help remembering out loud the German Zeppel- 
in and aircraft attacks on England, and the methods used 
there to counter them. Again something new for Gorky, 
something he did not know—but, of course, should have 
known. However his secretary, carrying letters and gal- 
ley-proofs, had already looked round the door several 
times. “‘Listen, if you could wait a bit, you could come back 
with me to dine. What d’you say?’ Gorky suggested. 

He lived on the top floor of an enormous St. Peters- 
burg apartment block. Close by, to the right, one could 
see from the windows the grey walls and gold spire of the 
Peter and Paul Fortress... 

There were two hosts: Gorky and his second wife, 
M. F. Andreyeva, who had formerly been an actress with 
the Moscow Art Theatre. However, at the table there 
were no less than ten or twelve guests. Some, as I was 
not a little surprised to learn later, had been living as 
‘“‘guests”’ in Gorky’s house for several years—yjust as used 
to be the case in Russian country-houses. 

When Gorky was dealing with a new individual who 
interested him in some way, he was able to be as fascinat- 
ing as any woman. He required very little to achieve this: 
he would simply begin to talk about some of his adven- 
tures and encounters. He was a superb story-teller, and the 
people he spoke about came to life and sat with us at the 
table, where we could see and hear them. Some of these 
people I came across later in one or other of Gorky’s 
books—and I had the impression that Peshkov described 
them even more successfully that evening than Gorky had 
in his book. 

Three or four weeks later, the occasional gunshots 
which had been the accompaniment to my first meeting 
with Gorky became the crackle of machine-gun fire and 
the dull boom of cannon: battles were being fought on 
the streets of St. Petersburg, it was the October Revolu- 
tion. The huge ship Russia was torn from its moorings 
by a storm and swept into the unknown. No one, up to 
and including its new captains, knew whether or not the 
ship would be shattered or would arrive at some unknown 
land. 

One morning, sitting in Gorky’s study, lined with book- 
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filled shelves, I told him about an idea that had come to 
me for a fantasy novel. The action was to be set on a stra- 
toplane making an interplanetary flight. Not far from the 
place of its destination a catastrophe occurs, and the in- 
terplanetary spaceship begins to dive downwards. How- 
ever, it will fall for eighteen months! To begin with, of 
course, my heroes panic, but how will they behave later? 
“And shall I tell you?” Gorky slyly twitched his mous- 
tache. ‘After a week they'll begin to shave calmly, write 
books and in general behave as if they had at least still 
some twenty years to live. And that, believe me, is how it 
should be. We have to believe that we will not crash, or 
else our cause is lost.” 
And he believed. 


The writer Gorky was sacrificed: for several years he 
was transformed into an unofficial minister for culture, 
organiser of social work for the unsettled and starving 
intelligentsia. This work resembled the construction of 
the Tower of Babel and presupposed decades of work: 
the publishing house Vsemirnaya Literatura, which was 
to publish the classics of all ages and nations in Russian 
translation; the Committee of Historical Plays, which was 
to stage no more no less than all the main events of world 
history; the House of Arts, which was to unite all men of 
arts; the House of Scholars, which was to unite all men 
of learning... 

In the capital, which already then was without bread, 
light or trams, filled with an atmosphere of dislocation 
and catastrophe, these undertakings appeared at very best 
utopian. However, Gorky believed in them (‘‘we have to 
believe’), and was able to communicate his faith to the 
sceptical residents of St. Petersburg—academicians, 
poets, professors, translators and playwrights began to 
work in the institutions set up by Gorky, and became in- 
creasingly enthusiastic. 

I found myself in the organisational centres of three 
or four of these institutions, where Gorky was invariably 
the president. I met him very often, and I remember asking 
myself more than once where this man found the time. 
How, endlessly coughing into his smoke-stained, reddish 
moustache, half eaten away by tuberculosis, did he find 
the strength? I once asked him this question. He gave me 
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a mysterious look and led me to the buffet, took out a 
small, dark bottle and explained that it contained an 
infusion of the miracle-working Chinese root, ginseng, 
which had been brought for him from Manchuria by an 
admirer. Yet would it not be more accurate to say that 
his faith was this ginseng? 

I also recall something else: the calm confidence with 
which he chaired the meetings of professors and academi- 
cians. An onlooker would never have thought that this 
man, who cited names and dates with such ease (he had 
an exceptional memory), was a self-taught former tramp. 
The only thing which distinguished him from the others 
was his—to put it mildly—unusual way of pronouncing 
foreign names and words: he did not know a single for- 
elgn language. 


One of Gorky’s ideas in those days was to publish 100 
volumes of the best, selected works by Russian authors 
beginning with Chekhov. I recall this relatively modest 
enterprise because it provided me with the opportunity 
to witness a curious incident: Gorky as a critic ... of 
Gorky. 

Not a few flatterers surrounded Gorky at that time. A 
a meeting of the editorial committee for the ‘100 vol- 
umes”, one of them began to enumerate enthusiastically 
the works of Gorky, pouring liberally on each the sauce of 
compliment. Gorky had his eyes down and pulled angrily 
on his moustache. When the speaker named Gorky’s 
famous poem in prose“ Song of the Stormy Petrel’’—one 
of his early works—Gorky interrupted him: “No doubt 
you intend this as a joke. I find it embarrassing even to 
recall it. It is a very poor work.” When several of his plays 
were named—and again with compliments—Gorky inter- 
vened once more: “Excuse me, getlemen, but the au- 
thor of whom you are speaking is a bad playwright: except 
for the one play The Lower Depths, they are none of 
them, in my opinion, worth anything.” 

Much later I was witness to another such incident, only 
this time wholly comical. A rather free-and-easy young 
writer from the “proletarian” group was a guest a Gorky’s 
home. Gorky asked him what he was writing. The guest 
replied that he had begun to write a three-volume novel, 
but had now abandoned it: “In our dynamic age, only 
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idiots write three-volume novels.’”’ Gorky replied with 
perfect sang-froid: “Yes, you know... They say Gorky is 
also writing the third volume of his Alim Samgin...” 

The young writer looked as if he wished the ground 
would swallow him. Behind Gorky’s joking tone, however, 
could be heard the painful realisation of the failure that 
this, his last enormous novel proved to be. 

Possibly the best work which Gorky wrote after the rev- 
olution were his remarkable reminiscences of Lev Tol- 
stoy. I particularly remember this work because it opened 
up for me a door into Gorky himself, into those nooks of 
the soul into which we hesitate to admit others. 

A literary evening was held in St. Petersburg, and the 
highlight was to be a reading by Gorky of his still unpub- 
lished reminiscences of Tolstoy. Tall, thin, stooping, he 
stood on the podium; the glasses he put on to read imme- 
diately aged him by ten years. From my seat in the front 
row I could see his every gesture. As he came to the end 
of his reminiscences, something very strange began to 
happen: he seemed unable to see through his glasses. He 
began to stumble and stop. Then he snatched his glasses 
off. At that moment I could see that he was crying. He 
gave an audible sob, muttered: “‘Excuse me...” and went 
out into the adjoining room. This was not Gorky the 
writer or the old revolutionary, but simply a man unable 
to speak calmly about the death of another. 

I know that many in Russia, and particularly in St. Pe- 
tersburg, recall Gorky the man with gratitude. Dozens of 
people owe him their life and freedom... 


Recently, referring to Gorky in an article about new 
Russian novels (in Marianne), I called him “Le pape de 
la Litterature Soviétique’’. A printer’s error turned “‘pape”’ 
into “pope”. By a strange coincidence this error almost 
repeated what Gorky jokingly used to call himself ‘“‘lite- 
rary protopop (archpriest)”. 

I think that by this joke he most accurately defined 
his position in Soviet literature. There werc, of course, 
not a few authors who came to Gorky to ‘“‘kiss the papal 
ring”. Gorky was wearied by such devout pilgrims and 
hurried to see them out. “He looks at me as if I were a 
fool wearing a uniform and medals,” Gorky once said to 
me about one such visitor. However, the majority of writ- 
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ers came to see him not as a writer awarded literary med- 
als, not as a literary authority, but simply as a man: not 
as “Gorky” but as ‘“Peshkov’’. 

I saw Gorky’s friendship with a group of young writers 
from St. Petersburg, the Serapion Brothers, begin and 
develop, for I myself had close links with this group. It 
first formed in the St. Petersburg House of Arts, where 
Gorky had managed to organise a kind of literary uni- 
versity even during the period of the revolution (I was 
one of the lecturers). When several talented writers 
emerged from among the students, Gorky felt like a happy 
father and looked after them like a broody hen after her 
chicks. He maintained this touching relationship with 
them even after the “chicks” had grown up and their 
works had become virtually classics of Soviet prose. 

It is extremely curious to note that all the writers in this 
group were more “to the left” than Gorky. They were 
looking for a new literary form—and were looking for it 
not in Gorky’s realism. Their relationship with Gorky 1s, 
therefore, all the more significant: it was love for the man 
himself. 

For this group of writers, as for all Soviet writers who 
were not Communists but only ‘“‘fellow-travellers’, the 
most difficult period was 1927-1932. Soviet literature fell 
under the command—there is no other way to describe 
it—of the organisation of ‘proletarian writers’ (in So- 
viet code—RAPP). Their main talent consisted in their 
party membership card and purely military decisiveness. 
These energetic young people took upon themselves the 
task of ‘‘re-educating” all other writers as quickly as 
possible. Naturally, nothing beneficial came of this. Some 
of those being ‘‘re-educated” fell silent, while in the 
works of others there sounded a note of falsity which even 
the unexacting ear could detect. There were endless 
anecdotes; discontent grew among the “fellow-travellers”’. 

More than once I had to talk about this during my 
meetings with Gorky. He smoked and said nothing, chew- 
ing his moustache. Then he would stop me: “Wait a mo- 
ment. I must make a note of that story.” 

It was only much later, in 1932, that I realised the 
significance of these ‘notes’. In April of that year, unex- 
pectedly for everyone, there was a genuine literary coup: 
a government decree declared that the activity of RAPP 
‘impeded the development of Soviet literature’, and the 
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organisation was dissolved. This was not unexpected for 
Gorky: I am totally convinced that he had prepared the 
way for this decree, and had played the skilful diplomat. 

At that time he was no longer living in St. Petersburg 
but in Moscow. There he was given the use of the former 
house, known to many, of the millionaire Ryabushinsky. 
Gorky stayed at the house only when visiting Moscow, and 
spent most of his time at his country-house, about 100 
kilometres outside Moscow. Stalin’s country-house was 
not far away, and he began to call on his ‘neighbour’, 
Gorky. These “neighbours”, one with his invariable pipe, 
the other with a cigarette, would go and sit by themselves 
with a bottle of wine and talk for hours... 

I do not think I shall be much mistaken if I say that the 
correction of many ‘“‘excesses”’ in politics ... was the result 
of these friendly conversations. This role played by Gorky 
will only be evaluated at some future time. 

I shall not here explain how and why, but I realised 
that it would be better if I went abroad for a while. In 
those years it was by no means easy for a writer with 
my reputation of a “heretic’’, to obtain an external pass- 
port.* I looked to Gorky for assistance. He tried to per- 
suade me to wait until the spring (1931). ‘‘Everything 
will change—you’ll see.” In the spring nothing changed. 
Gorky, rather reluctantly, then agreed to try to obtain 
permission for me to go abroad. 

One day Gorky’s secretary telephoned and told me that 
Gorky wished me to go thai evening for dinner to his 
country-house. I clearly remember that unusually hot day 
in Moscow, the thunder storm and tropical downpour. 
Through a wall of rain Gorky’s car took me and several 
others invited for the evening to his house. 

The dinner was “literary”, with about twenty people 
at the table. To begin with Gorky was tired and silent. 
Everyone drank wine, but in front of Gorky was a glass 
of water, as he was not allowed to drink. Then he rebel- 
led, poured himself a glass of wine, then another and 
another, and became his usual former self. . 

The storm was over and I went out onto the enormous 
stone-flagged terrace. Gorky immediately followed me 
and said: ‘Your passport has been arranged. However, you 
can, if you wish, return it and not leave.” I said that I 


* A passport enabling the holder to travel abroad.—Tr. 
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would go. Gorky frowned and went back into the dining- 
room to his guests. 

It was already late. Some of the guests stayed for the 
night and some, including myself, left for Moscow. As 
I took my leave Gorky said: ‘“‘When shall we see each 
other? If not in Moscow, then perhaps in Italy? If J go 
there, then you must definitely come and visit me! In 
any case—until we meet again, alright?” 

That was the last time I saw Gorky... 


Lidia Seifullina 


THE MAN 


(...) In 1928 I was sitting opposite him at the table in 
the apartment of Yekaterina Pavlovna Peshkova in Mos- 
cow. Alexei Maksimovich had then returned from Italy 
for a short while. He had sent for me in order to ask about 
the state of literary affairs in Siberia. That year some of 
the members of VAPP working in Siberia had begun a 
squabble in literature and practical matters. As a result 
of these literary dissensions, Sibirskiye ogni (Siberian 
Lights), a fine regional journal, was withering away. 

I had begun my writing career with this journal, was 
well acquainted with the nature and conditions of work 
in the editorial office, and therefore M. Gorky had want- 
ed to talk with me. However, the writer knew more about 
everything and everyone than I myself could tell him. 
Gorky possessed an amazing memory. Even a fact of little 
importance was not forgotten. When needed, he would 
bring out the necessary information about a person or 
an event as if taking it from a coffer quite safe and undam- 
aged. While questioning me he would sometimes raise 
his eyebrows and carefully examine his hands as if he 
would read there the difficult experience of this entire 
life. One also had the impression at such moments that 
he was listening to himself, to the secret workings of his 
own soul. A dull grey already covered his reddish hair. 
The face had aged. On that day he looked particularly tired 
and grey. The eyes were no longer dark blue, but blue- 
grey, weary eyes. Then he suddenly livened up, gave a 
cheerful glance, and in his eyes, as eleven years previous- 
ly, a dark blue lamp came alight, as it were. Young, bright 
eyes full of child-like trust. Having concluded his ques- 
tions about Siberia, Gorky said: 

‘Now, my most respected Seifullina, let’s talk about 
you. Our critics are making a concerted effort to elevate 
you.” 

At that period in my work, as happens with every writ- 
er, things were going well, and I was enjoying rather 
noisy success. 
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“Are they exaggerating their praise, or do you think... 
they are only giving you what you deserve?” 

I felt confused. 

‘‘Alexei Maksimovich, praise gives you wings.” 

‘How, then, do you assess your flight? The flight of an 
eagle, 1s it?” 

I shrugged my shoulders silently. He was also silent for 
a while, then chuckled. 

‘There was a sensible comment by one critic which 
pleased me. He said about you: ‘It’s too early to give Sei- 
fullina the beard of Tolstoy.’ So, madam, do not hurry 
to grow a beard. A writer should never become excited 
and self-satished. Take that vital rule to heart. Believe 
me, you will work better amd more easily.” 

Gorky loved Russian literature with a deep, commit- 
ted love. He longed for the emergence of a great writer, 
carefully scrutinised any talent, was always ready to 
help, but could not abide conceit, premature literary ar- 
rogance. Later he criticised me more sharply, more di- 
rectly, more insistently. He himself urged me to write a 
story for the journal Kolkhoznik (Collective Farmer), 
and then, on receiving it, mercilessly marked it all over 
and returned it to me without even commenting on it. 
On the other hand, how happy I was to receive his approv- 


Lidia Seifullina  (1889- 
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| were dear- 


al. His congratulations on the story “Tanya” 
er to me than any praise. 

On the day I am writing about, he softened quickly. 
He had obviously noticed that his “caution” had deeply 
affected me. Alexei Maksimovich was exceptionally kind 
and sensitive. 

“Well, well,” he said, “don’t be angry at me for lectur- 
ing you. It’s a habit of mine. I love and lecture. You have 
ability, potentially you have it. But... to speak honestly, 
there’s nothing in particular to praise you for as yet. You 
need to work, and work a great deal. Tell me about your- 
self. How do you live? Who comes to your literary salon? 
I have heard that sometimes there are even conjurers. 
I like good conjuring tricks. But don’t tempt any conjur- 
ers into literature.” 

“But they say that Vsevolod Ivanov was once a conjur- 
er.” 
Gorky gave a broad, bright smile. 

“Well, he was a bad conjurer, while as a writer... | 
shan’t say! I don’t want to overpraise him. He’s... inter- 
esting.” 

Alexei Maksimovich was very fond of Vs. Ivanov. It 
seems he alone was neverregarded with sudden, albeit 
brief, disfavour by Gorky. Having spoken about myself, 
I began to ask Alexei Maksimovich about himself, about 
how he was feeling, about his health. 

He screwed up his eyes, scratched his forehead and 
answered: 

“Fine, fine. Everything’s fine. I’m fit and full, and have 
my nose in tobacco. I’m elected everywhere as an honor- 
ary member. Yesterday, for example, I visited the men- 
tally ill. ’'m afraid that in a few days Ill be declared an 
honorary madman.” 

Stull under the vivid impression of this meeting, I wrote 
Gorky an admiring letter. He replied in a strictly business- 
like, official tone. His letter began: 

“I am not a bishop, and you are not a psalm-read- 
ro} area (re 


From the moment when Gorky’s fame as a writer was 
established—an exceptionally resounding fame—he was 
either loved or hated. No one was indifferent to him. Many 
people tormented him with their demanding affection 
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or indefatigable enmity. This is not difficult to understand. 
His complex character brought out the sharp corners in 
his personal manifestations of his affection or dislike. He 
combined an innate gentleness of heart with the undaunt- 
edness of a champion of the political idea. Active pity for 
people required their merciless exposure. Different people 
perceived the writer and the man differently. Always 
rendered vulnerable by each of his assertions, he lived a 
sensitive, watchfullife. In everyday affairs he sensed rath- 
er than knew the attitude of others towards him, but al- 
ways sensed it unmistakably. One only had to distance 
oneself from him by so much as one degree for him to 
cool by three degrees. Hence the fluctuations in his atti- 
tude to those around him, even his friends. Thus he could 
sometimes appear dreadfully alone in animated company. 

I recall how a great many of us arrived from a writ- 
ers’ congress in a large number of cars.” The meeting 
continued till eight in the evening on the open terrace of 
the country-house where Alexei Maksimovich was living 
with his family. Gorky argued the need to devote atten- 
tion to national literatures, and in general to the art of 
each national republic within the USSR. We decided to 
publish a journal with translations into Russian of the 
best works,’ and to organise performances in Moscow by 
national drama, opera and ballet groups, etc. (...) 

When we were saying goodbye that evening, I wanted 
to tell him how much it meant that he was among us. It 
is impossible, however, to find convincing words to ex- 
press great human love to a living man, words that will 
not sound like flattery, condescension or excessive sent- 
imentality. This is particularly true if that man stands 
above you, even if only officially. Yet Gorky stood above 
us not only officially. Alexei Maksimovich felt the grate- 
ful devotion in my glance and in the typical good wishes 
one expresses on taking one’s leave. He replied very 
affectionately: 

“Goodbye, my most respected Tatar with eyes like ball- 
bearings.” 

He repeated these words in a letter sent to me from 
Tesseli, in the Crimea. This was the last letter I received 
from Maxim Gorky. In it he expressed the greatest praise, 
calling me “‘a human being in love with literature”. I am 
writing about these treasured instances of the writer’s 
personal attention to me not in order to boast. Alexei 
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Maksimovich was very attentive to people. I am one of 
many sustained by his personal friendly affection in a dif- 
ficult hour of perplexity in the face of life. Therefore I 
cannot remain silent about it in my reminiscences... 

The influence of such great friends of Maxim Gorky 
as Lenin revealed itself in his exacting attitude to him- 
self and other writers. 

Gorky could not tolerate the writer’s divorce from the 
collective. He wanted us to know, to see in real life, the 
man of our times. He wanted us to know the past of people 
who had laid the foundations of socialist labour. There- 
fore he initiated collective literary works on the history 
of factories, cities and educational establishments.’ When 
the work plan and the collected information were put 
before him for his evaluation, he would not permit the 
slightest inaccuracy. Himself exceptionally hardworking, 
he could not abide laziness, slipshod work, or superficial- 
ity. He had great respect and affection for Professor, 
now Academician, A. D. Speransky not only for his talent 
but also for his hard work. Gorky once said to me: 

“If only you had, madam, the opportunity to learn to 
work from Speransky. If he can’t work at home, he gath- 
ers all his notes into a tablecloth, knots it and takes it to 
the institute. He writes wherever he can, during any free 
time he is able to snatch from the work of the institute 
in order to write his book. I have heard fantastic things 
about him. Men of letters don’t know how to work like 
that.” 

He himself was able to work like that. His family and 
friends had quite literally to tear Alexei Maksimovich 
away from his work or from a book which had captured 
his interest. He would deceive the watchfulness of those 
seeking to safeguard his strength and rest. He read for 
many hours at night when everyone thought he was 
asleep. Once, during breakfast, he told those at table: 

“T didn’t sleep a wink last night. Couldn’t stop reading. 
A fine little book—The Life of Imteurgin the Elder.° 
Very interesting.” (...) 

One of the family reproached Alexei Maksimovich for 
passing a sleepless night. He frowned mischievously, 
spread his hands comically and said: 

“T’ve let the cat out of the bag. They’ll keep a closer 
watch now, the devils.” 

Alexei Maksimovich was exceptionally impressionable. 
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Music, songs, poetry, pictures, sometimes a particular 
phrase in a story, could reduce him to tears. He did not 
like his own tears, always tried to justify them as if he were 
guilty of wrong-doing. This sensitivity did not prevent 
him from being harsh when he believed that someone’s 
behaviour, or even individual action, was wrong. During 
one of the meetings at Gorky’s home between writers and 
members of the government and Politbureau, Alexei 
Maksimovich dealt pitilessly with me for a speech I] made 
which he did not like. He declared: 

‘A bold speech. But it has come not from the voice 
of reason but from other qualities!”’ 

He was perfectly aware of the impact of any assess- 
ment he made. I was standing a little to one side, pale, 
my lips quivering, when Gorky passed by me during a 
break in the meeting. He looked over my head and went 
on his way, severe and not available for any explana- 
tions. 

Alexei Maksimovich repeatedly told many people that 
he thought he was a poor dramatist. I did not believe this 
assertion. It was precisely negative reactions to his dram- 
atic works that he took closest to heart. On hearing the 
opinions of others about them, he would begin an alter- 
cation, justify himself, become angry. 

When asking me my opinion of the play Yegor Buly- 
chov and Others, he showered me with questions. In my 
modest opinion, this play is profound in its content and 
comes across to the spectator. I have seen it many times 
with no less enjoyment. After the first night I told Ale- 
xei Maksimovich that the appearance of the clergy in the 
finale evokes an unpleasant feeling of cheap vulgarity 
hard to understand from such an author. Alexei Mak- 
simovich grew very excited, began to shrug his shoul- 
ders, throw up his hands, exclaim, cough. 

‘Don’t you realise that’s not my work, not mine! It’s 
been added by the theatre, added. Isn’t that obvious from 
the whole tone of the play? You lack discrimination, pass 
judgement out of the top of your head. Here, take a look 
at my text—look, where are there any priests?” 

He would not stop until I had read his ending to the 
play. What was my opinion to him, a famous writer who 
knew his own abilities! He loved the theatre with a jealous 
love, and trembled “‘over every speck”’ 1n the assessment 
of his personal contribution to it. (...) 
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Alexei Maksimovich’s son died.’ He was laid in his 
grave when the earth had not yet frozen, but was cold 
and hard. The ropes creaked as the coffin was lowered 
into the silent resting place. When it was time to throw the 
first handful of earth, Gorky appeared at the graveside. 
He was given a trowel. I did not see him throwing this 
sad tribute onto the last abode of his beloved son. But I 
saw from behind that his broad shoulders were shaking, 
and the stooping back of this tall man quivered. Support- 
ed under the arms, he was led away to the cemetery 
gates. 

Life requires a trust which does not permit any fears 
for the future. Even less does life permit futile complaints 
about the past. Yet how is one not to complain? Alexei 
Maksimovich recovered from the grief of losing his son 
within the intimate circle of his family and very close 
friends: he did not show that grief to us. After the funer- 
al he was, with us, as hard-working as ever, looking for- 
ward to the future joys of life, ardent in affection and 
animosity, implaccable in the battle against political dec- 
adence. However. he was more frequently seized with 
physical weariness, and began to ail. 

On one occasion, writers came to see Alexei Maksi- 
movich in Gorki in order to meet Romain Rolland.® It 
was a fine day, either in summer or perhaps at the very 
beginning of a serene autumn, I do not recall. Rolland 
was wearing something long and warm, similar to a wom- 
an’s cloak, and he shivered pitifully with cold. He spoke 
in a quiet voice. The writers were taken up one by 
one by his wife to speak with him personally. The thin. 
bloodless face of Rolland had a waxy sheen. Next to him, 
Gorky looked healthy, no longer young, but by no 
means old. 

I was smoking in the corridor, half-hidden by one of 
the doubledoors. Alexei Maksimovich also came out of 
the room to smoke and stood next to me. He began to 
talk angrily with me about the fact that I was not writing 
very much. 

“You're not working, Seifullina. You should be asham- 
ed! Doesn’t it make you envious that another writer will 
portray the Soviet woman?” 

To my own surprise my eyes suddenly filled with tears. 
Gorky was overcome with confusison. He was always dis- 
concerted by the tears of others. 
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“Come now, come now. What on earth are you crying 
for? Hide behind the door and I'll stand in front of you. 
What are you crying about? Look, I’m not crying, and I’ve 
just been given a good shaking.” 

My tears quickty dried. It had been a vexingly spon- 
taneous, woman’s weakness. 

I asked: 

“How do you mean? What happened?”’ 

“Influenza. I thought I wouldn’t get over it. It’s becom- 
ing harder to resist and there’s nothing worse than death, 
my little Tatar lady, remember that! A miserable business, 
and I want nothing of it.” 

“What are you talking about, Alexet Maksimovich? 
Why all this talk of death? To look at you, you could well 
be Romain Rolland’s son.” 

“Ts that so?” he asked trustingly, and gave a broad, 
contented smile. Then he added with serious conviction: 

“Whether I could or not, I’m the stronger one. I’ve 
recovered, and now I’m perfectly fit. It’s. humiliating to 
die! And in our day it isn’t worth it, most definitely it isn’t 
worth it.” 

That was the last time I saw him alive, face to face. On 
18 June 1936, Gorky passed away. It was painful to stand 
in the guard of honour beside the coffin of this great man. 


LETTERS 


Gorky—Fedin 


Fedin to Gorky 


St. Petersburg, 28 Jan(uary) 1920 


Alexei Maksimovich, 

The request I make is not a whim nor something done 
on the spur of the moment. The inner voice which prompt- 
ed me to write to you finally overcame the objections 
which I made against it, and I gave way. I am aware that 
the result is embarrassing, as is any frankness which no 
one has asked for, but I can find no other way to begin. 
I chose to do it this way—in a letter—precisely so that, 
without taking up more of your time than you yourself 
wish, your opinion could take shape independently of any 
qualities of my character. 

From my student years I have not only dreamed of lit- 
erary work, but have continued to study, work and achieve 
my goal. However, up till now my life has been such 
that my abilities have never found that assessment which 
I could trust and which would be for me decisive. 

It is just such a decisive assessment that I am requesting 
from you. 

Having fostered in myself the idea that I am a belletrist, 
I have had to feel my way, sometimes losing hope, some- 
times burning with confidence, engaging in experiments 
and moving first in one direction, then another. I do not 
have, have never had, a teacher who might have said: 
that is rubbish, but this is good. 

Sometimes it seems to me that my Stories are journal- 
istic in style ... and perhaps I should turn to this genre? 

In my moments of despair I feel that my faith is about 
to collapse, my faith in myself as a writer. However, it 
revives again, will I or no, every time my imagination 
presents me with a new image. There is no physician who 
can cure me, and I seek no cure, because these depressions 
and exaltations are the joy of work. Yet I need, absolute- 
ly need to know where, in what direction and how I 
should seek to find myself. 

I am somehow certain (and this certainty obliged me 
to sit down at my desk) that you can help me by telling 
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me what I do badly and in what I could achieve some- 
thing worthwhile. 

The work I am sending you is not one of my best, nor 
yet one of my worst—it is typical (the stories “Sorrow”, 
‘Uncle Kissel” and the article ‘And Peace on Earth’). 

I would ask you to let me know how you find them, 
either in writing or in any way you find convenient. 

Your most affectionate, 
Konstantin Fedin 


10th Rozhdestvenskaya St. 14, Flat 18 


Fedin to Gorky 


Leningrad (Beginning of September 1925) 
Liteinaya St. 33, Flat 13 


Dear Alexei Maksimovich, 

I spent three months living in the wilds of Dorogobuzh 
thicket, I travelled around a thousand versts on horseback, 
covered hundreds of versts on foot, was transformed into 
numerous animals and men, and returned only a few days 
ago to my previous state: once again I am living in ridic- 
ulous city conditions, which I fled in spring, my tail be- 
tween my legs. Summer was marvellous—perhaps the only 
one of its kind in my whole life—full of a strong feeling, 
of good spirits, mellowness and abundance. For me, the 
peasants are like foreigners, and living among them, with 
them, is like living with creatures from across the sea: 
every step brings a discovery. My friend Mikh(ail) Po- 
godin (grandson of the historian), an ethnographer and 
archeologist, was working in the same district where I 
was living, and as he was passing one day through the 
village, stopped to look at a peasant house: it had a very 
fine finial in the form of carved horse. He stood for a 
while looking at it, and then went on his way. He had left 
the village when a mouzhik came running after him, call- 
ing, waving his hands and panting: 

“Why were you looking at my house?” 

“Nothing in particular.” 

“Ah-h-h... And I thought perhaps there was something 
wrong.” 

Isn’t that like a foreign land?! 

J saw unusual things. For example, I lived in the Bol- 
din Monastery, the only one where there are still monks 
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serving in the church and leading their old way of life— 
that is, they take in wanderers and guests, fast and observe 
the rules. They number only thirteen, twelve of whom 
are priest-monks, and just one a ‘“‘chorister’’. This “chor- 
ister” is an eighteen-year old youth who came to the mon- 
astery not long ago, a peasant, a good-hearted and 
pleasant soul; he came on “‘a call from God”, which he 
had received several times in ‘‘visions’; his father beat 
him, wouldn’t let him go, but he left and is determined to 
stay in the monastery; he looks in the best of health. The 
old monks love him... How did the monastery survive? 
It is “under the management of the central museum ad- 
ministrative board’, it is a “historical monument’, and 
restoration work by the central science board has been 
going on now for three years on the old church with a 
tent-type roof. The church was built in the days of Gera- 
sim (16th century), the founder of the monastery... It is 
indeed a fine building. 

I also visited sorcerers, strange and unhappy people: 
now the men are all at home and there is no need to guess 
about them; their income is low and there is little faith left 
in fortune-telling—the fortune-tellers told a lot of tales 
during the war. I saw a sorcerer who was dying of hunger 
—an old, lonely man whom no one cared about. Yet 
he had lived like a barin during the war and the revoiu- 
tion, lending money and dealing in grain... 

I saw a great many estates now either being reborn 
in the new manner, or finally levelled with the earth. I 
lived with a good dozen peasants of the most different 
kinds and—in the end—of the same kind. It is a world 
with roots, and you feel simultaneously frightened and 
good (there is no other word for it!). I often thought of 
you, my dear Alexei Maksimovich, when I was with the 
peasants, perhaps by contrast with your images, or per- 
haps because your view of the peasant is, in one sense, 
very true, and yet in this same truth you are also mistaken. 
It seems to me that the culture of the future will be based 
on the peasant, and not on those urging him on. The 
obstinacy with which the peasant clings to the old is not 
born of his flaws, but of the fact that from us—the ones 
urging him on—he has nothing to learn, and he can see 
this as a fact. Time does not wait, and his experience of 
ploughing with a harrow is tried and tested, the farming 
cycle (in the old way!) will not let him down, provided 
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he gets everything done in due time. And he does! He 
does so well enough to have ensured that, just three years 
after the Civil War and famine, the country has forgotten 
about war and famine. The notorious peasant “dark- 
ness’, “‘stagnation’’, etc., are unworthy words. The advan- 
tage of the threshing machine over the flail is clearer to 
the peasant than it is to the People’s Commissariat for 
Agriculture. Yet the real point lies in something else: the 
peasants are, for us, a foreign land, and our attempts to 
urge them on are simply ignorance, a failure to understand 
the foundations of a culture which has existed for a long 
time and which has almost stagnated as a result of con- 
stantly opposing those who would urge one on. To give 
them the opportunity and the time to develop their cul- 
ture freely is to do what reason itself demands. 

All this has come out unexpectedly and not very clear- 
ly—it is difficult to express it briefly. However, my ideas 
are not “populist” and not “‘socialist-revolutionary”; it is 
not a question of some kind of peasant ‘‘emphasis’’, but 
of the natural course of things. That course is so slow 
that, so it seems, had I lived a hundred or two hundred 
years ago in the Dorogobuzh district, I would have met 
the same people that I met this summer. 

I derived a great deal of pleasure from hunting. With 
a gun you are constantly on the move, never spend too 
long sitting in one place; if you are bored with it, or tired 
of talking to someone—you move on! And once again 
there is something new, always something new. Hunting 
itself is wonderful! In my case it ended with a wolf battue 
in which we killed four wolves, one of which was mine! 
I am as proud and as happy as a conquistador: it is quali- 
fication! The battue was in Bezdon (what a name!) — 
a wolf city with squares, avenues, Sanitation system (wells 
dug into the marsh). Incredible! 

I haven’t written anything, but don’t criticise me! In- 
stead I have gathered all sorts of everything—I’m about 
to burst with abundance! Now I shall sit down and write 
until Christmas and—so I believe—I shall not write bad- 
ly. About the peasantry without any philosophising— 
don’t be angry with me over it. 

My correspondence was not forwarded to me, and 
when I got back I found your letter, an old one dated 3rd 
June. For me it was new, I read it and—as always— 
happily read it again and heartily, very heartily thank 
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you for the kindly feelings you express in it. You cannot 
imagine how your letters infuse life into me! 

I have not received volume XVII from Moscow. Please 
send it to me yourself, addressed to me at the Leningrad 
State Publishing House. I am also impatiently awaiting 
the promised portrait. That, of course, can be sent to my 
home address. Where has The Artamonovs been publish- 
ed?' In Beseda? Would it be possible to get this novel from 
you? How is your new novel progressing?’ Write and 
let me know. How are you feeling? Better than you were 
in winter? 

I shake your hand and send you my best wishes, 


Yours, Konst. Fedin 


P.S. Have you read The Narovchatsky Chronicle? Gruz- 
dev has sent you The Ladle. 

As for abroad in the real sense, your Italy and not 
Dorogobuzh, I keep it close to my heart. But now good- 
bye until winter, I must begin to write. 


Gorky to Fedin 


(Sorrento) 17.1X.25 


Yesterday I received your extremely interesting letter, 
my dear Fedin. Of course you are quite right when you 
say that in my view of the peasantry I am both mistaken 
and correct. And, of course, you know that our “‘correct- 
incorrect” are sisters, and you also know that it is not 
the business, not the task of the artist to discover and es- 
tablish the truth. It is perfectly possible that the ‘‘incor- 
rect” is simply a dead, outdated truth, while the “correct’’ 
is living truth born as a conclusion from a series of new 
facts of life. This is not a very original concept, and it is 
also a little clumsy, and provoked by your words about 
the peasant “constantly opposing the ones urging him 
on’. Is there perhaps a mistake here in what you say? It 
is, after all, “the ones urging on” who are bringing into 
life precisely that living, new truth, and that is why it is 
they who are the creators of culture. That is how it has 
always been and will continue to be. Personally I tend to 
think that “constant opposition” in people derives from a 
love of tranquillity, of a ‘“‘more or less stable equilibrium”’. 
This “equilibrium” is sought not only by men, but also by 
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so-called “lifeless matter’. And even those learned men 
who assert that matter does not exist, and that there exists 
only energy cannot deny that energy is also drawn to 
entropy, to a state of rest. No doubt I also wish to attain 
this condition, desire a decisive and all-resolving conclu- 
sion while, however, continuing to think that all my sym- 
pathy is on the side of the ‘‘urgers on’’ and that I have a 
natural aversion to the constant opposition of the peas- 
ant to the irresistible demands of history. 

I am saying all of this because it seemed to me from your 
letter that you are submitting to facts. This is harmful for 
the artist, who belongs by his nature to the sect of those 
who “urge people on”. Such is the true artist, such is the 
art which he is fated to serve. “True art does not philos- 
ophise, does not preach, it only loves,” says one of the 
heroes in the novel I am writing. I would add to this: and 
hates. 

However, your Narovch(atsky) Chronicle, which ! 
liked very much, both as regards the language and the 
content, does not indicate that you submit unconditionally 
to facts, although the author of the chronicle speaks of 
habit: ““A meek but fatal word”. Indeed, I do not see you 
as one capable of submission. You are a man of good, 
quiet obstinacy. You are increasingly becoming an artist. 
It doesn’t matter that everything you write is “unstable”, 
to quote Veshnev in Nfovy) mir (New World). It is the 
material that is unstable, not you. Almost all modern 
young writers, and all literary critics without exception, 
are incapable of understanding that the writer today is 
working with material that is in a state of flux, is chang- 
ing, fantastically combining in itself red with black and 
white. Combining them not only fantastically, but also in- 
dissolubly. And the contemporary art of the word is still 
not sufficiently strong and all-powerful to be able to over- 
come this complexity of being, where what is correct and 
what is incorrect dance together an involved and sombre 
dance. We must remember that such a time has never 
been before, and that the most outstanding works of art 
are almost always not contemporary. Was War and Peace 
written at the time of the events it describes? And Faust? 
Don Quixote? 

To return to vourself, I can sav that your writing is 
improving and becoming more significant. You will 
clearly become an excellent writer and will occupy a 
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prominent position in Russian literature. Only do not 
lose—whatever happens—your sense of your freedom, 
your awareness of your commitment. (...) 

The portrait is still not ready. It was done by an Amer- 
ican professor and no doubt he will send it soon. 

In the evening my temperature goes up and down, but 
for the moment this does not bother me. 

Keep well. What an amazing subject—a sorcerer dying 
of hunger! It reminded me of Pyotr Kropotkin, although 
he did not die of hunger. A sorcerer—it’s both amazing 
and tragic. Living the life of an émigré, sorcerers die of 
spiritual starvation. Prof(essor) Ilyin composed a “reli- 
gion of revenge” basing himself on the Gospel. Struve 
walks about upside down. VI. Khodasevich, having moved 
to Paris, is also asserting in print that he is a reliable 
émigré. Depressing, like in a cellar where the pickled 
cucumbers have all turned sour. 

Accept my firm handshake. Salutations to Zoshchenko 
and the rest, 

A. Peshkov 
Sorrento 


Fedin to Gorky 


(Leningrad) 16 January 1926 
Liteiny 33, 13 


Dear Alexei Maksimovich, 

Just before Christmas I at last received your stories 
(1922-24) from Mezhdunar(odnaya) Kniga, and a few 
days ago I obtained the recently published volumes XVII 
and XVIII of your Collected Works in a local edition 
(Stories, Kniga Publishers—volume XVIII of the Col- 
lected Works). Except for two or three stories, these 
books are quite new to me—in the literal and any other 
meaning of the word. I am not merely an “‘old’”’ pupil of 
yours, but also an old reader: I have been reading your 
works for around twenty years, since 1905, when, to 
speak the truth, I had only just begun to understand 
things. So, availing myself of the rights of a reader (ob- 
viously, very dubious rights), I would like to say that I 
have never yet felt such amazement at your works as now. 
Amazement ts not quite the word, but it is closer to what 
I want to say than any other. It is quite simply real people 
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who live in these books—tangible, corporal heroes of the 
stories! And something else: even in those places where 
the author narrates in the first person, his attitude to the 
hero does not intrude upon me, the reader. I remain com- 
pletely free in my relationship to the hero of the story, 
in my understanding of him. This is particularly true of 
the volume XVIII, and especially of ‘““‘The Hermit”. Here 
I could feel the characters quite literally—that is, physi- 
cally. I admit I cried with happiness that it was so under- 
standable! Please forgive me, dear Alexei Maksimovich, 
for such a clumsy expression of my opinion. Indeed, it is 
not an opinion, but simply my need to tell you that I felt 
good when I read your book, extraordinarily good. It 
was new for me (only the book about Tolstoy was so new 
for me'), and afterwards I had a broader understanding 
of you than before. I confess to you that I thought about 
myself and that I have not been endowed with your active 
love for man: J, it seems, merely pity and admire stingily 
and briefly. For example, I am always a little annoyed 
when I see a wonderful, beautiful, intelligent and, of 
course, useful trotting horse, while a broken-down to- 
tally useless jade always deeply disturbs me. I know that 
therein lies the flaw in my vision, but I lack the patience 
to cure myself, and I don’t like spectacles. In a word, | 
have resigned myself to the inevitability of loving to the 
end of my days only the pitiful and useless, I have ‘“‘sub- 
mitted”, as you wrote, “to facts’. Do not laugh at this 
unexpected parellel—you and me, but I could not but 
think of myself when reading you, could not but remem- 
ber that I almost always ‘“‘sympathise” with the unfortu- 
nate, while you adorn and assert life with this very misfor- 
tune (I am speaking, of course, about the illusion which 
emerges from your works). 

Thank you for the book forwarded to me on your re- 
quest’. It is a great pity that the book which you sent from 
Italy has not arrived, as you yourself predicted. 

This letter is, in part, a reply to yours. A belated, Rus- 
sian reply, three months late. “Submitting to facts’, I 
continued to try to resolve the questions which arose fol- 
lowing my trip to the countryside and my stay there. 
Finally the obstinacy of which you suspect me, not wholly 
without cause, won the upper hand and I decided that 
“philosophy and prophecy” were to be put to one side. 
I think that the stories of country life that I am now work- 
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ing on will be sufficiently out of place today, they will 
be totally lacking any explanation of the facts, and I hope 
that they will bring me little satisfaction. Bogged down 
in the innards of country life, I have not stopped dream- 
ing of a new novel,’ and I am quietly accumulating notes 
and pieces of paper with all kinds of plans and nota bene. 
However, that will take several years! You can imagine, 
Alexei Maksimovich, what I was like after a whole year 
of “beginning” and deciding how I was to carry on writ- 
ing. A symbolic figtree. 

On Ist February the Serapions are celebrating their 
fifth anniversary. By then all will have come together 
again, having reviewed everything and arrived at a new 
understanding. Obviously we exist in defiance of the leg- 
islators of taste, as an exception to the rule. However, I 
am aware (I think everyone is aware) how much each 
of us is indebted to this mythological society—the Sera- 
pion Brothers. It is doubtful, of course, whether this is 
the history of literature. However, it is the history of hu- 
man friendship. This friendship frequently and generously 
nourishes me... 

I shake your hand. Your affectionate, Konst. Fedin 


I am again planning to go abroad in spring. I want to 
very much. I hope that this time my plans culminate in a 
trip. 

Is The Artamonovs being published? Where? How 
is your health these days? Has it improved in Naples? 
Please write and let me know. 


Gorky—Leonov 


Leonov to Gorky 


(Moscow, December, before 25th, 1927) 


My dear, kind Alexei Maksimovich, 

My great, typically Russian ill-manners have their ex- 
cuse, albeit minor. Since I returned home from abroad 
I have managed to write a short novel (‘A Provincial 
Story”) 2°/, signatures long, and three stories of 1°/: 
Signatures, and I have also done the rough outline of a 
play for a theatre based on the novel. In fact I have al- 
ready sent you a letter after returning, but obviously it 
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has been held up somewhere along the way. It contained 
numerous Outpourings of all kinds, and even now, after 
sufficient time has passed. I want to say one thing: thank 
you Alexei Maksimovich for existing on this earth. Our 
meeting gave me enormous faith in myself, faith and 
strength. Did vou receive my first letter? Work takes up 
all our time. In the second decade of January the MKhAT 
(Moscow Art Theatre) will perform Untilovsk and I am 
going back and forth to rehearsals... In addition to this Iam 
busy with my photography, I write, ergo sum. You pro- 
bably know our news: Vsevolod I\ anov has been appointed 
a member of the editorial board of Krasnaya nov. Pilnyak 
is plagued with depression and crises. Babel is in Paris. 
Katayev has written a vaudeville entitled ‘Squaring the 
Circle, which is to be produced by MKhAT JI on the smal- 
ler stage. Is Aseyev staying with you? I should imagine 
you must be fed up with all kinds of devils from Moscow. 
am I right? Now isn’t that the truth of it? I heard that 
vou were seriously ill? I sincerely hope that it has passed. 
And how are things in general? Yet even then, at a mo- 
ment like that. I was unable to write to you. I apologise 
for my gross behaviour: I did not congratulate you on the 
occasion of your jubilee, when the whole of Russia was 
sending you its greetings. | hope vou will accept my be- 
lated but sincere wishes for your health and all the rest— 
which in the end also depends on good health—without 
rancour, even though they do come so late. All this time 
I have spent sitting without a break at my desk, working 
like a slave, twelve hours a day. I am like a bear with a 
sore head at times like that. and harsh to those close to 
me: I see nothing except the piece of paper in front of me. 
I fall il! with my subject, and until I shed it I lack the 
strength of will to overcome myself or my pangs of con- 
science. Perhaps, in our day and age this 1s how it should 
be. I am coming more and more to believe (although also 
belatedly) that now is the time for work with a capital 
“WW? One must work, make things, pyramids, bridges and 
the rest, all that can consume the strength that has accu- 
mulated in mankind. It’s time for Russia to stop suffering 
and complaining, it’s time to live, breathe and work a 
great deal and well. Nor is it an accident that history has 
pushed to the fore rough, sober and strong people who 
have shattered our age-old rubbish (I am speaking of the 
eternally restless Russian soul) and have driven into 11 
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a solid pile beneath the still unknown but apparently solid 
building, to judge by that pile. In mv novel this position 
is not fully developed, but [I shall certainly develop it in 
the play. How painful, dreadful yet necessary it is for us 
to be cured of this ‘vain dream’’ (remember how, in Un- 
tilovsk, the ex-priest grieves over it), and to see clear- 
sightedly the real, cruel world of this earth as it is in 
fact... 

I turned over the page and began to feel uncomforta- 
ble, as if all of this is merely to justify my ill-manners. 

There is twenty degrees of frost outside, all Moscow 
has the flu, coughing. sneezing and full of a cold. I mvself 
have a temperature, which 1s why I was unable to go to- 
day to Herzen House, where a gathering is being held in 
your honour at this moment. Yekaterina Pavlovna” asked 
me to join the presidium, and I was verv flattered by this 
honour, but unfortunately... Sitting here alone, at my desk, 
in regret and inactivity, I recalled our life in Sorrento, 
warm and pleasant not onlv thanks to the climate. That 
was how this letter came to be written, a bad example 
of the epistolary art. 

The Thief will be published shortly. and I will send vou 
a copy as soon as I get it. 

How is vour health now? Are vou not afraid to come. 
as was planned, in August of this vear? I'm afraid they 
will drag vou to banquets and so on: they miss you sorely 
here and are waiting for vou impatiently. Someone asks 
me about it every day, and I am already wearv of answer- 
ing. 

Pass on my deepest respects to Maria Ignatvevna. 

Greetings to Maxim with his offspring and his dear 
better half... 

! warmly embrace and kiss you. 
Yours ever, Leonid Leonov 
The date, oh really, I’ve 
forgotten, December 1927 
\foscow 


Leonov to Gorky 


(Moscow, 21 October 1930) 


Dear Alexei Maksimovich, 
To speak the truth. I alwavs feel a little hesitant when 
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I write to you. I fear to use the wrong word, and the word 
is a formula. To use the wrong formula in affairs of psy- 
chological chemistry can mean the end, the end of every- 
thing. I have always needed someone whom I could love 
very much and in whom |] would have unbounded trust. 
Between ourselves, for a long time that person was I (Iva) 
S(emyonovich) Ostroukhov,’ a rough man with enor- 
mous Instinctive ability. (There was one occasion when he 
forbade me to print a short novel—Untilovsk—and it 
almost ended in a quarrel. I left and walked down Trub- 
nikovsky Lane weeping. why hide it, with fury. but 1 still 
did not print it.) From the very beginning of my literarv 
activity, from the moment when I received your first kind 
letter (about The Badgers), vou became that person for 
me—and if it has so happened that you have not grown 
weary of being the first to see my efforts. it is only because 
ii is a long way to Sorrento, and even impossible to talk 
over the telephone, while writing a letter—and waiting 
for the reply—takes such a long time that one’s initial 
fervour begins to fade. It is your good fortune that you 
live in Sorrento and not in Moscow—you would have 
sent me to the devil a long time ago. This is not just words, 
but well-grounded truth. Like all those who write, I have 
very bad moments of some kind of internal crises... (what 
a sentence! I have never been able to write letters, and 
this is, quite honestly, the first heart-to-heart letter I have 
written in six years!). When my mind is clouded, I quite 
genuinely consider myself finished, abandon myself to the 
cacti, and remain in this vast desert until my reason re- 
turns. Then I'd go to I(lya) S(emyonovich), sit down, 
pour out a glass or two (no more) of vodka for the two 
of us, and thus we sat the whole evening, not saying a 
word. He was very good at saying nothing, but we could 
both hear how the cogs were turning, so to speak, deep 
inside. Such moments leave the soul with a few wrinkles— 
but God forbid they should be cracks. I am caustic enough 
about myself and I have cause, it has become systemat- 
ic, and therefore any word of support from you, even 
spoken en passant, was of enormous moral assistance to 
me. I have often sat down to write to you about it, but after 
reading the letter something seemed not right, and it was 
torn up. Of course, you know this, and in fact there is no 
need for me to admit it. In our day it is not only not ac- 
ceptable but also indeed superfluous to speak of one’s 
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sensitivity. Work has to be done. Yet nonetheless I would 
like to express my enormous gratitude to you, Alexei 
Maksimovich, for your extraordinary and loving attention 
to young Russian literature, for your support given to 
even its weakest offshoots (for what is good ts not spoilt 
by praise). 

We are living at a very difficult time. Such changes 
have not been seen since the days of Jeremiah (and I 
say Jeremiah with reason!). All around everything ts 
cracking, there is a droning in the ears, and it is not sur- 
prising to hear that in the Volsky district 65 per cent of 
the peasants are suffering from heart complaints. There 
is now no retreat for us... And in connection with that—- 
about literature. The times are dangerous, and there is 
much one cannot speak about, for they want us to talk 
about socialist emulation and the industrial finance coun- 
ter-plan, cic. But all these things are merely the manoeu- 
vring of a large ship. This is not what is needed in our 
literature. These exists a special (here I am being very 
imprecise, for I have not yet thought it through) literary 
philosophy of people, phenomena, events. Dante, Atilla, 
Robespierre, Napoleon (I am speaking of types!) stand 
in some majestic row, and now a new man—perhaps the 
proletarian? I don’t know—but, most importantly, new— 
has come historically to join them. Of course, the source 
lies in the proletariat. And so now we have to search for 
his formula, find the philosophical underpinnings thanks 
to which he stands so firm and, of course, will win. All 
meanings in the present world are coming together in 
some kind of focus and determining his victory. This is 
what we must write about—about that which does not 
yet exist. Ask the most honest, the inost stubborn shock- 
worker about this—he will give no answer. For what is 
the truth? And, moreover, the truth of tomorrow! When 
you think of this, you sometimes come up against ques- 
tions which have still not been resolved by life and the 
country, but one doesn’t want to sink down to utopia. 
And so we have: covetousness—the desire to find without 
fail that elixir, crystal, alchemist’s stone, but the retorts 
shatter—confusion. I remember a conversation we had 
in Sorrento (I didn’t write them down, they etched 
themselves in my memory so deeply that even nitric acid 
would not remove them!): “Be an artist!” (I was depres- 
sed at the time for some obscure reason.) Correct, per- 
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haps very much so, but to be only an artist means to paint 
a most (at times!) gloomy picture of reality. The main 
thing now is to want, to have the wish, to do something 
with the help of literature. What matters is not that you 
cannot buy a pair of trousers or that the finance inspector 
is distraining our brother. The results have to be summed 
up, and it is a pity that this is not understood by anv of 
those who ought to understand it. Again I apologise 
for yet another outpouring, but fate has determined that 
you are the only one amongst us to whom one can speak 
of all one’s literary torments, and, of course, you alone, 
with all your vast literary experience and (quite simply) 
your enormous human essence, will understand these in- 
comprehensible mumblings... 

Look at the cacti. They are by no means so simple. 
I was carried away by an interesting thing. After gazing 
at any plant of the earth for at least a week, I am ready 
to describe it in verse and prose regardless of its size, its 
life-span, its shape, etc., though I do not understand the 
cacti. (I am collecting not treeshaped cacti but only the 
round and elongated ones, the unity types, so to speako) | 
don’t understand anything about them, although I know 
everything about them, even the date when each individual 
species appeared in Europe. This inaccessibility, unresol- 
vable from the outside, fascinates me... For example, ask 
your household cactus cultivator, I(van) S(olovei) 
R (akitsky) about the species Pelecyphora aselli formis 
pectinata. What will he tell you? Nothing. Even the me- 
ticulous little book written by a horticulturist at Kew 
Gardens says only: it grows and grows, and sometimes 
dies “from within” without any cause, and nothing more. 
What do you say to that? And what fascinating people 
we find pursuing this interest here! (...) There is an en- 
tire caste of cactus growers who talk of nothing else. When 
you come to Moscow, I'll tell you about them. Of course, 
it’s a desert they retreat into to escape the world of 
today. The cactus can only be understood by giving your- 
self to it entirely. That is why with some people they flower 
every year, with others they swell, while with others they 
rot at the root. (My hands are accustomed, so they do 
not sting me at all.) In fact they only sting if you are 
doing something harmful to them, or something mistimed. 
P. P. Kryuchkov, I think it was, told me that Maria 
Ignatyevna (may God grant her good health!) has sent 
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me three specimens (very rare!). I received two, the third 
was stolen en route, and all my attempts to find out who 
was responsible yielded nothing. If I do find out, | will 
certainly shoot him. 

Yes, everything is in order, dear Alexei Maksimovich— 
and my child is growing in every direction to unprece- 
dented dimensions,” which is also exceptionally interest- 
ing. I have moved to a new flat, I rejoice and praise life... 

Give my greetings to everyone, to Maria Ignatyevna, 
Timosha, Maxim and to my deeply respected colleague 
in madness— I. S(olovei) R(akitsky), may his specimens 
flower and multiply and adorn his desert—-for they only 
grow in a desert. 

On the 22nd we are gathering at Kryuchkov’s to dis- 
cuss The History of the Civil War. He will tell you the 
details of this meeting himself. 

I warmly embrace you, and ask you once again to for- 
give this unintentional jumble. 

Leonid Leonov 
21 October 1930 
Moscow 
Bol. Kislovsky 5, Flat. 28 


Gorky to Leonov 


(Sorrento, 8 November 1930) 


My disagreeably young but respected scrivener, Leonid 
Leonov! Having with difficulty, with the help of a mag- 
nifying glass, read your accursedly microscopic scrawl, 
I have the feeling that you place literature below cacti, 
a plant which ts culturally useless and unshaven. This 
is not only shameful, but also mad. 

Listen to the voice of reason and the advice of an el- 
derly ex-writer—abandon this fatal passion which threat- 
ens you with many a thorn in various parts of your 
body and the loss of the title of academician, the Nobel 
Prize, the tender affection of ladies, girls, women and 
other members of that sex. Enough! I live at a respectful 
distance from cacti, but I extract the thorns even from my 
back, not to speak of elsewhere. And how is it possible 
‘‘at the present time of the year”’ to be taken up with cacti? 
In what are they more interesting or agreeable than 
cucumbers? 
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I can only regret that it is already the third hour of the 
night and I have a cold, or else I would write a great deal 
more, more eloquently and better in every respect. Now 
I am writing simply to respond to vour letter. 

Hereafter I shake your hand, 

A. Peshkov 


Gorky—Zoshchenko 


Zoshchenko to Gorky 
(28 September 1927) 


I warmly congratulate you, my dear and highly re- 
spected Alexei Maksimovich. 

I wish you good health and long life, which, it seems 
to me, depends mainly on the will of the individual. 

I read in Goethe a remarkable phrase. When one of his 
friends died—a seventy-year old man—Goethe said: “I 
am amazed that people lack the courage to live longer”. 

So Goethe believed, 1t would seem, that in order to live 
a long life one needs only the desire and the imagination, 
the confidence that it is possible to live a long time, and 
even as long as one wishes. 

Now, every time I read about the long life of some 
great old man, I think that it is indeed so, and that a man 
who lives 60-70 years is either simply an animal, or else 
a very wise man who has created his own life with his 
own hands, has governed himself and regulated his or- 
ganism as, sav, a worker regulates his lathe. 

I wanted to ask you whether you think it is so. Is it true 
that people themselves, with their own hands, create for 
themselves a long life, that people often create for them- 
selves a philosophy (as, for example, L. Tolstoy), which 
does not run counter to their own capacities, nor to the 
possibility of living a long life? 

Or I am mistaken, and people live as best they can, 
consulting doctors from time to time about their ailments 
and eating pills which support life. Nonetheless it does 
not seem so to me. 

I would not like to burden you with a reply, dear Alexei 
Maksimovich. However, if at some moment in your leisure 
time, you feel the wish (even in a year’s time) —please 
send me a reply, even in the briefest of letters. 


I congratulate you once again, and thank you for all 
that you have (sometimes, perhaps, accidentally) done 
for me. _ 

Please excuse my writing in pencil. On my way to Len- 
ingrad I have been held up in a small town where I can- 
not find even ink. I will await your reply, but please do 
not feel bound to write, but do so only if you have the 
free time and desire to do so. 

I am always afraid to write to you as I do not wish to 
take up your time, and I fear you may be replying purely 
out of politeness. 

Goodbye, Alexei Maksimovich, and good health, 


Mikh. Zoshchenko 


28 Sept (ember) 
Leningrad, Chaikovsky St. 75 


Gorky to Zoshchenko 


(Moscow, October 1927) 


Thank you M (ikhail) M (ikhailovich) for your congrat- 
ulations and your interesting letter. 

Your questions: “Is it true that people create a long 
life with their own hands?” and ‘Is it true that people 
often create a philosophy—for example, L. Tolstoy— 
which does not run counter to their own capacities?” are 
questions which one can view as a joke, or take seriously. 
I prefer the second. 

I do not think that any degree of the will to live can 
extend our stay upon earth. However, this is a biological 
question, and all depends on the health and harmonious 
functioning of our nervous system. 

I do not think that the philosophy of Tolstoy was in 
harmony with the power of his talent. It seems to me that 
it was In sharp contradiction to his talent, not only in his 
book on art,’ but everywhere: his philosophy came wholly 
and entirely from his intellect, while his talent was in the 
very marrow of his bones. The mind of L(ev) N (iko- 
layevich) was not, in my opinion, very great—in com- 
parison with his talent—was restless and insistent. By this 
] mean to say that it was not a philosophical mind, and 
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his talent suffered a great deal from the mind's claim to 
equality with it. 
Schopenhauer is a pessimist... 


Zoshchenko to Gorky 
(1_eningrad, 30 September 1930) 


Dear and most respected 
Alexei Maksimovich, 

I will not bore you any more with my letters, I merely 
wish to reply to vour letter and thank vou once again for 
your attention... 

1 deliberately, for my own peace of mind, recently read 
almost all the biographies of any writers of any account. 
I do not, of course, wish to compare myself with anyone, 
but their lives had a very soothing effect on me and 
brought me back to a normal state of mind. Actually al! 
lived in dreadful conditions. Cervantes, for example. had 
his hand chopped off. Then he went.on foot from village 
to village collecting taxes. In order to publish his Don 
Quixote he had to compose a flattering dedication to some 
count. Dante was banished from the country and he had 
a miserable life. Voltaire’s house was burned down— 
and that is not to speak of other, less famous writers. 

Yet despite this they wrote remarkable. even amazing 
things, and did not complain too much about their fate. 
So, if writers were to live and see the advance of the gold- 
en age, there would be nothing left of literature. 

It was this which returned me to a normal! state of 
mind, and I realised that I had to work whatever the cir- 
cumstances, and despite all... 

This is not the reasoning of a man who has ‘‘become 
absorbed” in his writing and neither sees nor understands 
anything else. On the contrary, I have totally different 
tasks, even contradictory ones. I have always worked for 
the most minor magazines and have always tried to keep 
away from ‘‘major literature’. At the moment, for exam- 
ple. IT am working at a factory on the workshop wall 
news-sheet and the factory printed newspaper. I myself 
volunteered for this work in order to see the whole of life 
and be of some use since, as far as I can see, belles-lettres 
are at present of little importance and there ts little demand 


for them. 


In this sense I have long since readjusted myself and 
my writing, and out of the thoughts and plans I had | 
have shaped a lot of small stories. And I write these stories 
not because they are easy and merry to write. I write these 
stories because it seems to me that they are the most con- 
venient and understandable for the readers of today. 

I am often criticised for having chosen this short and 
unimpressive form. However, although I started tn liter- 
ature differently, I nonetheless made this choice in the 
total awareness that this was what is needed, while expect- 
ing all kinds of unpleasantness for myself. It should be 
said that I have achieved something in this respect, and 
even now my name is not always included on the list of 
writers. I say this without the slightest sadness or bitter- 
ness. In this respect I am simply, in all probability, without 
ambition. 

Dear Alexei Maksimovich, please excuse me for my 
volubility and for all this literary philosophy. I have long 
wanted to write to you about it. One factor has always 
disturbed me. When sitting behind a desk I have always 
felt some kind of guilt, a kind of, if one can put 
it this way, literary guilt. I recall previous literature. Our 
poets wrote verse about flowers and birds, and at the 
same time there existed wild, illiterate, even frightening 
people. Here something has been dreadfully neglected. 

All of this forced me to retailor my work yet again and 
to disregard respectability and comfort. 

Perhaps I am making a mistake, have already made 
a mistake. It is possible, even most likely, that all my ex- 
perience will go for nothing. It is not melancholy and 
illness which lead me into depression, but just this one 
fact... 

Your most affectionate, 
Mikh. Zoshchenko 
30 Sept(ember) 1930 


Alexei Maksimovich, my affection for you is truly 
warm and sincere, and not because you have given me 
your attention—for a few hours you wrote to me and 
thought of me. It is because you have the right attitude, 
the right proportion, so to speak, in your attitude to peo- 
ple, which is something I can never manage. I receive 
piles of letters from readers. I had begun to imitate you 
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by answering almost every one—but I only did so by 
forcing myself, and this gave me neither happiness nor 
satisfaction. [| have just published, perhaps you have 
heard, my book Letters to the Writer, but now | am embar- 
rassed to take this book into my hands, so clumsy and in- 
sincere was my attitude to the readers. Once again forgive 
me for my volubility. 

Mikh. Zoshchenko 


Zoshchenko to Gorky 
(Leningrad, January 1934) 


Dear Alexei Maksimovich, 

In a letter you sent me two years ago you advised me 
to write a humorous and satirical book—a history of hu- 
man life. 

You wrote: 

“In my opinion, you could now, with the colourful 
beads of vour lexicon, present—embroider something in 
the nature of a humorous History of Culture. | am saying 
this with total conviction and seriousness...” 

Now I can admit, Alexei Maksimovich, that I was very 
mistrustful of your subject. It seemed to me that vou were 
proposing that I write some kind of humorous book simi- 
lar to the ones that have already been written in our liter- 
ature. for example, Satiricon’s Travel Across Europe,’ 
or something of that kind. 

However, while working on a book of stories and seek- 
ing to combine them into one whole (which J was able to 
do on the basis of history), I unexpectedly came across 
this very theme that you had suggested to me and then, 
recalling your words, I confidently set to work. 

No, I would not have had either the strength or the abil- 
ity to take up your theme in its entirety. I have written 
not a History of Culture but, perhaps, just a brief history 
of human relations. 

Please allow me. my most respected Alexei Maksimo- 
vich, to dedicate to you this modest but diligent work, my 
Blue Book,” which you so amazingly foresaw and which 
it was all the easier and agreeable for me to write, know- 
ing that you would read it. 

With mv sincere affection, 
Mikh. Zoshchenko 


January 1934, Leningrad 
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Gorky to Zoshchenko 
(Tesseli, 25 March 1936) 


Dear Mikhail Mikhailovich, 

Yesterday I read your Blue Book. My compliments 
are unlikely to be of any interest or use to vou, but none- 
theless I will say briefly: this work reveals your original 
talent even more certainly and more brightly than any- 
thing you have written to date. 

The originality of this book will probably not be fully 
appreciated immediately, but vou must not let this upset 
you. 

You have already attained almost perfect mastery of 
your “manner” of writing. but, so it seems to me, vou do 
not always choose the right material, that is, vou use facts 
that are not sufficiently typical. 

Oh, Mikhail Mikhailovich, what a good idea it would 
be if you were to write a book of this kind about suffer- 
ing! No one has even ventured vet to laugh at suffering, 
which has been and remains for many people their fa- 
vourite profession. As yet suffering has never aroused in 
anvone a feeling of disgust. Hallowed by the religion of 
“the suffering God”, it has played in history the role of 
the “first violin”. the “leitmotif’, the main melody of life. 
It was, of course, evoked by quite real reasons of a so- 
ciological nature, that is true! 

However, while “simply people’? opposed its force, if 
only by obliging each other to suffer, by fleeing it in the 
desert, the monastery, in “foreign parts’, etc., writers— 
prose writers and poets—confirmed, deepened and ex- 
panded its “universalism”, disregarding even the fact that 
the suffering God Himself had fotind this suffering re- 
pugnant and prayed: “Father, if thou wilt. remove this 
chalice from me!” 

Suffering is the shame of the world, and it should be 
hated in order to eliminate it. 

The Skoptsi have a song which contains the following 
words: 


Science has been taught to Adain. by the devil 
So that my mother should bear me in sin and pain... 


However, today childbirth is becoming painless thanks 
to the concern of science for men. 


This is the contrast that could be used to begin a book 
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about the elimination of suffering, and to show that writ- 
ers have as it were over-indulged in church hagiographic 
literature about great martyrs thought to be pleasing to 
God. One could show that even the “revolutionary poet” 
Mayakovsky exclaimed: 


And I’m among you 
to be its herald, 
everywhere where there’s pain, 
by every tear-drop that falls 
imperilled, 
crucified again and again...’ 
and again: 
Paying 
fines in cash 
and high interest 
on sorrow, 
the poet is 
always 
the Universe’s debtor...” 


From the church the idea of the inevitability and sav- 
ing power of suffering entered art as its main theme and, 
by persisting in suffering, the art of the word was reduced 
to the distribution of verbal charity, stimulating co- 
quetry and bragging about one’s sufferings, while poets 
and prose writers, “giving themselves an emaciated look, 
for the sake of the praise of men and vainglory” boasted 
and swaggered in their role of disseminators of nice, pretty 
little words. 

To ridicule professional sufferers would be a good 
cause, my dear Mikhail Mikhailovich—to ridicule the 
man who, embracing the woman he loves and pricking 
his finger on a pin, destroys his love with the pain of the 
prick: the man who admired the majestic beauty of the 
Caucasus until he tripped over a stone on the road, 
stubbed his big toe and cursed this “ugly pile of monstrous 
stones’: to ridicule all those whom idiotic trifles and in- 
conveniences render hostile to the world. 

You could do this, you would do it very well. I think 
you were created especially for it, and you are—cau- 
tiously—approaching it. Perhaps too cautiously! 

I am truly happy to learn that you are in good health, 
for I was indeed worried on hearing from friends that 
you were not feeling very well. 
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Well, may vou enjoy good health for many years to 
come. Is it not time, however, that you went somewhere 
for a holiday? 

I shake your hand. 
Yours, A. Peshkov 
25. III. 36. Tesseli 


Gorkyvy—Pasternak 


Pasternak to Gorky 
(Moscow) 10.X. 27 


Dear Alexei Maksimovich! 

Mv warm thanks for your letter. Your promise to give 
me further details concerning the translation of The 
C(hildhood) of Lfouvers) has thrown me into extreme 
embarrassment. I am not to blame for the awkward po- 
sition which this puts me in. Is there really no one else 
who could do this instead of vou? Your working day is 
valuable for all of us, and it is not difficult to imagine the 
encroachments upon it from every direction. You are 
known to everyone and, no doubt. bound by friendly cor- 
respondence with the best people in the world. You are 
kin to and respond to its major events. One can guess at 
the numerous and importune requests and queries that 
pour in from here. Every one in a thousand considers 
himself to be the first and only one, and vour works, ad- 
dressed to people plainly and directly, no doubt unloose 
in the Russian reader his primal essence, and he ‘“‘also”. 
immediately and as if he were doing you an honour there- 
by, begins to write to vou. To this must be added your 
amazing responsiveness and rare concern for people. of 
which I have examples under my very eves. Even with 
your agreement, I would find it a crime to swell these 
ranks. For God's sake drop the idea of The Childhood of 
Louvers, even if it is only thanks to this idea that I owe 
the translation of the thing. 

In presenting myself as so unpretentious, [ would ap- 
pear to be contradicting myself. I sent vou a book,’ and 
was perhaps counting on vour response to it. However, 
these are the limits of my claims. I could not not send you 
that book. It was to you first and foremost that I dreamt 
of sending precisely it when I was still preparing the book 
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for its separate publication. I wanted to convey to you in 
the inscription the reasons which determined this dream, 
but, probably, proved unable to. There is no particular 
merit in being affected by you as a writer. To spend two 
long evenings wholly absorbed in reading The Artamo- 
nov's is only natural for anyone who does not pretend to 
be other than he is and did not create for himself an ar- 
tificial in place of a natural sensitivity. However, this 
natural gratitude on the part of the reader is, for me, 
swallowed up in the far greater recognition that you are 
the sole and exceptional embodiment of the age. I do 
not know what would have remained for me of the revolu- 
tion, where its truth would be if Russian history did not 
contain your name. Outside vourself, in the flesh and in- 
dividualitv. and outside yourself as a huge, generic per- 
sonification. there open up its inventions and hollownes- 
ses, imparted in part via those who suffered, people of 
numerous hues. that ts. the hypocritical generation, in 
part coming to us by revolutionary continuity, also quite 
fictitious. Having breathed over the last ten vears, together 
with everyone else. its inevitable falseness, I gradually 
came to think about liberation. To do this, the revolu- 
tionary theme would have to be taken historically, as 
One chapter among the rest. as an event among other 
events. and be developed to some plastic, non-sectarian. 
comprehensively Russian Jevel.This was the aim I was 
pursuing in the book I have sent vou. If { had attained that 
aim, vou more than. and better than. anyone else would 
have responded. You said not a word—clearly my attempt 
failed. I thank vou once again most warmly for your let- 
ter. It is difficult to speak of failure without a certain 
sadness in the voice. However. vou would only increase 
it if Vou were to read anything resembling a reproach 
in my last words. Where could it come from? Please for- 
give the miserly absence of margins.” 
Your most devoted, 
B. Pasternak 


Gorky to Pasternak 


(Sorrento, 18 October 1927) 


Mv dear Boris Leonidovich, 
I said nothing about vour book of verse because I do 
not consider mvself a sufficiently sophisticated connols- 


seur of poetry. and also because I am sure that you are 
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already weary of praise. Now, however, that you believe 
I said nothing because I did not wish to tell you the book 
was a failure, I am telling you this is not so. You are mis- 
taken. The book is excellent: it 1s one of those books 
which are not fully appreciated to begin with, but which 
are destined to have a long life. I will not conceal from 
you that fact that, prior to this book, I always read your 
verse with a degree of tension for they are excessively rich 
in images, and these images are not always clear to me: 
my imagination had difficulty in assimilating the capri- 
cious complexity and—often—the incompleteness of your 
images. You vourself know that vou are a highly original 
creator of images: vou know, no doubt, that vour wealth of 
them often leads you to speak—to depict—too sketchilv. 
In The Year 1905 vou are simpler and more sparing: in 
this book you are more classical, full of a pathos, which 
infects me, the reader, quickly, easily and powerfully. 
Yes, this is, indeed, an excellent book, it is the voice of 
a genuine poet, a social poet, social in the best and most 
profound sense of the term. I shall not comment on in- 
dividual chapters such as. for example, the funeral of 
Bauman, “Moscow in December’, nor comment on the 
numerous words and lines which are like so many burn- 
ing needles stabbing the heart of the reader. 

The Childhood of Louvers will come out in America 
in spring. together with the book Dressed in Stone by 
O. Forsch. 

What are you writing now? How is life? 

An acquaintance of vours, Zubakin,' stayed with me 
for a couple of months. From his letters I had thought 
him an interesting and talented man, but on getting to 
know him personally I was very disappointed and even 
saddened. He is a man with potential, but totally incapa- 
ble of anything—and also amoral. 

Thank you once again for the book. 

I shake your hand. 


A. Peshkov 
18.X.27, Sorrento 


Gorky to Pasternak 
(Sorrento, 28 December 1927) 


_ Asevev left here some time ago, and as I do not know 
his Moscow address, I am sending your letter to him back 
to you, Boris I.eonidovich. 
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Yesterday I sent you The Life of Samgin. | could not 
do so earlier as I did not have the book. With this letter | 
am also sending volume XIX: ' 

Asevev left your Two Books with me and I have read 
it. It contains much that is amazing, but I am often at a 
loss to understand the connection between your images, 
and fatigued by your battle with language, with the word. 
However, yours is, of course, an exceptionally original 
talent. 

I liked Aseyev very much, a good man and, I think, he 
will be able to do much good. 

I wish you good health. 

A. Peshkov 
28.X 11.27 


Gorky—Sholokhov 
Sholokhov to Gorky 


Veshenskaya, 6 June 1931 


Alexei Maksimovich! 

A few days ago I sent a t(elegram) me to Fadeyev., ask- 
ing him to give you the first copy of the 6th part of And 
Quiet Flows the Don. This copy is of better quality, and 
J hope this will make it easier for you to read it, as the typ- 
ing is rather poor, and the paper mixed. However, this 
is not solely my fault: my book was typed in a district which 
has only an ancient typewriter, and as for the paper— 
there is already a paper crisis. The 6th part is devoted 
almost entirely to the uprising on the Upper Don in 1919. 
So that vou can acquaint vourself with this historical 
event, I would refer vou to excerpts from Kakurin’s book 
The Revolution Fighting, and several remarkable orders 
issued by the Military Revolutionary Council. 

I would like to know your opinion of the 6th part. If 
vou find the time to read it. | would be very obliged if you 
would write to me. Should vou consider it necessary to 
talk with me about what you have read, send a t(ele- 
gram)ime to Veshenskaya, and I will be very happy to 
hurrv to Moscow for a day. At the moment I am still 
travelling round the North Caucasus ... and will have no 
difficulty in coming to Moscow: “to the voung hero seven 
versts is no distance at all...” 
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Now a few remarks on the uprising: 

1) It happened as a result of excesses with regard to 
the moderately prosperous Cossacks. 

2) This factor was used by the emissaries of Denikin,' 
who were operating in the Upper Don district and who 
turned the unco-ordinated outbursts of rebellion into a 
large-scale, organised uprising. Moreover, it is worth not- 
ing that the overwhelming majority of those who had 
come here from elsewhere and who hitherto were the 
natural support of Soviet power on the Don tought on 
the side of the rebels, setting up their own so-called vol- 
unteer corps, fighting more savagely and thus better 
than the Cossack rebels. 

In the book by L. S. Degtyarev, Political Work in the 
Red Army in Wartime, in the chapter ‘Political Work 
among the Population at the Front Line” the author 
writes: “In the Civil War, in our practical political work, 
we often violated these instructions and conducted a 
campaign against the middle peasants. As an example 
of this clear error we can cite the policy of expropriat- 
ing the well-to-do peasants among the Don Cossacks in 
the spring of 1919, which led to a mass uprising among 
many of the settlements in the Don region, in the rear 
of the Red Army, followed by the defeat of the Sout- 
hern Front and the beginning of the long advance by 
Denikin.” 

In its order ‘‘Uprisiny Behind the Front Lines’ the 
Military Revolutionary Council writes: “It 1s quite possi- 
ble that in some cases the Cossacks suffered certain injus- 
tices at the hands of individual military units passing 
through, or at the hands of individual representatives of 
Soviet power...” 

However, certain ‘“orthodox’’ “leaders” of RAPP 
(Russian Association of Proletarian Writers), on reading 
the 6th part, accused me of justifying the uprising by cit- 
ing instances in which the Cossacks of the Upper Don 
suffered injustices. Is that so? Without exaggerating any- 
thing, I depicted the harsh reality which preceded the 
uprising: moreover I deliberately omitted such facts as 
the shooting without trial in the Migulinsky  settle- 
ment of 62 old Cossacks, or the shootings in the Kazan- 
skava and Shumilinskaya settlements, where the number of 
Cossacks shot (some of the former atamans, George Cross 
holders, cavalry sergeants, honourable settlement judges, 
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school patrons and other village bourgeois and counter- 
revolutionaries) reached the solid figure of more than 
400 people in the course of six days, facts which were 
the immediate cause of the uprising. 

The most powerful economic élite of the settlements and 
farmstead: the merchants, priests, millers, were able to 
save themselves by payment, and it was often Cossacks 
from the lower social strata who faced the firing squard. 
Such a policy pursued by certain representatives of So- 
viet power, sometimes its obvious enemies, was naturally 
understood to indicate the desire to eliminate not 
classes but the Cossacks. 

However, I, Alexei Maksimovich, had to show the neg- 
ative aspects of the anti-Cossack policy and injustices 
against the middle-ranking Cossacks as, if I did not, it 
would be impossible to show the causes of the uprising. 
Not only do people not rebel for nothing—even a flea 
has a reason for biting. 

In my 6th part I introduced “clerks of Soviet power” 
(a district youth who came to collect the confiscated 
clothing; a man from Lugansk who had been harshly 
treated by the Whites; Malkin, commissar with the 9th 
army, a man who actually existed and who did exactly 
what is recounted by the carter—an old believer; a mem- 
ber of the Malkin board, also an actual character who 
used this highly original method of propagandising social- 
ism) in order to contrast them against Koshevoi, Stokman, 
Ivan Alekseyevich, et al., in order to show that not all 
were given to such excesses, and it was those who were 
that distorted the idea of Soviet power. 

Some of my colleagues who have read the 6th part but 
who do not know that what I have written is historically 
accurate, have formed a distinct prejudice against the 6th 
part. They object to the ‘“‘writer’s invention’”’ which has 
already taken place in fact. Moreover this prejudice, re- 
vealed by comments in the margins of the manuscript, 
is sometimes frankly laughable. The chapter on the arriv- 
al of the Red Army in the Tatarsky settlement contains 
the following phrase: 

“The cavalry (Red Army men) bouncing up and down 
in the most ungainly manner, shook on their dragoon 
saddles.’’ Next to it there is a mark which actually shouts: 
“Who?!... Red Army men bounced up and down in the 
most ungainly manner? How is it possibble to say such 
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things about Red Army men?!... This is downright count- 
er-revolution!...” 

The man who made this indignant mark probably does 
not know that in those days the Red Army men were 
not cavalrv men but, having joined the cavalry. still rode 
very badly: very often the back of the horse was injured. 
And how is it possible to ride in a dragoon saddle without 
bouncing up and down. ‘not keeping your seat’ —it Is. 
after all, not a Cossack saddle with its tall pommels and 
cushion. And in comparison with the Cossack, anyone. 
even someone who rides well in a dragoon saddle. appears 
ungainly. So why the comrade who made this mark was 
so indignant and so zealously spelt out to me his revo- 
lutionary ardour with three r’s [ do not know. What mat- 
ters is not that they rode badly, but that those who rode 
badly defeated those who rode very well. However. that 
is not important, just an individual instance. An absolute 
prerequisite of the printing of my work is that I remove 
certain passages which are particularly important to me 
(lyrical sections and some others). Curiously, ten differ- 
ent people propose that I remove ten different passages. 
and if | were to listen to them all. then IT would have to 
throw out three-quarters of the work... 

It seems to me, Aleve Maksimovich. that the quesion of 
the attitude to the middle peasant will continue to face 
us for a long time, and to face Communists in those coun- 
tries which follow the path of our revolution. Last vear’s 
collectivisation experience and the excesses” to some ex- 
tent analogous to the excesses of. 1919, confirm this. Is it 
now the time to write of such things? You have an incom- 
parably broader view and I would like to have vour reply 
to all these questions. 

I shall wait impatiently to receive a letter or a t(ele- 
gram)me from you. I have had a great deal of worry 
over my work these last eighteen months, and I shall be 
happy to have any word from vou which will resolve this 
accursed question for me. In April I left you in Kraskovo 
full of energy and the desire to work. Thank you, my dear 
Alexei Maksimovich, for your warm and attentive atti- 
tude to me. I shake your hand and sincerely wish vou 
good health! 


M. Sholokhov 
I'll be sending the end of the 6th part. 
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Ye. Peshkova. “Gorky in Samara” 
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First published in the newspaper Volzhskaya kommuna (Volga 
Commune), 15 December 1957. 


. Gorky arrived in Samara on 22 February 1895. 
. Critical articles on the life and mores of the residents of Samara: 


around two hundred such articles were published. 


. The All-Russia Industrial and Arts Exhibition in Nizhny Novgorod 


played a major role in Gorky’s formation as a journalist and writer. 
“It was the year ninety-six which taught me the most about the rul- 
ing class”, he recalled later. 


. The Nizhegorodsky listok (Nizhny Novgorod News-Sheet) from 


the middle of the nineties one of the most progressive provincial news- 
papers. Gorky was invited to join the staff of this newspaper by 
N. P. Asheshov and Yo. M. Yeshchin, whose acquaintance he had 
made in Samara. 


. Skitalets. “Maxim Gorky. Meetings” 


First published in the journal Oktyabr (October), N 2, 1937. Repro- 
duced here in abridged form. 


. During Gorky’s travels around Russia in 1888-1890. 
. Gorky and his family were living there in a house in the country. 
. Znaniye (Knowledge) -a Russian book-publishing association 


(1898-1913). In 1902, Gorky became the director of Znaniye and 
involved realist writers in the work of the publishing house; the 
association put out the almanac Znuantye (forty such books were 
published), which contained works by Ivan Bunin, Alexander 
Kuprin, Alexander Serafimovich, et al. 


. Gorky’s relations with Leonid Andreyev were rather complex. 


Gorky was full of admiration for the talent of the budding writer, 
and his first book was published by Znaniye. However, slanderous 
remarks about the first Russian revolution (1905) in Andreyev’s 
story “Darkness” (1908) angered Gorky, and this led to a rupture 
in their personal relations. Correspondence between them was 
renewed only in August 1911. 


. A popular newspaper (1897-1904) which expressed the mood of the 


radical intellectuals and defended the democratic ideals of Russian 
literature and social thought. 


. This (1901) was the fourth time Gorky had been arrested. 
. There was a wave of protest against Gorky’s arrest. Lev Tolstoy 


wrote a letter defending Gorky to the Deputy Minister for Internal 
Affairs. 


_ Teleshov. From “Notes of a Writer” 


This text is taken from: N. Teleshov, Selected Works in 3 Volumes, 
Vol. 3, Goslitizdat, Moscow, 1956 (in Russian). Reproduced here in 
abridged form. 


_ The article “At the Free Skating-Rink” was published in Nizhego- 


rodsky listok, 13 December 1899. 
A reference to meetings of a literature and arts circle founded in 
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Moscow by N. Teleshov in 1899 (it continued until 1916), whose 
members came mainly from among Russian writers of the realist 
school. Sergei Rakhmaninov, Fyodor Shalyapin and others were 
honoured guests at these ““Wednesdays”. At their meetings, the mem- 
bers of the circle read and discussed their works. In 1901, on Gor- 
ky’s suggestion, the circle spoke out in defence of demonstrating 
students. 

3. The Moscow Art Theatre opened on 14 October 1898. . 

4. A famous quote from Motley Letters (1884-1886) by the Russian 
Satirical writer Mikhail Saltykov-Shchedrin (1826-1889). 

5. A song to words by the poet Nikolai Nekrasov (1821-1877—Jan. 
1878 New Style) taken from his poem “Reflections at the Main 

Entrance” (1858), and very popular among progressive circles in Russia. 

6. The story “The Noose’’. 


M. Nesterov. From “Distant Days” 

An excerpt from: M. Nesterov, Distant Days. Meetings and Recol- 
lections, Iskusstvo Publishers, Moscow, 1959 (in Russian). 

. Nesterov first met Gorky in the spring of 1900 in Yalta. 

. Abas Tuman (Abastumani)—a holiday resort in Georgia. 

. Nesterov was born in Ufa. 

. Maria Yermolova (1853-1928)—a Russian actress and a major 

representative of Russian dramatic art. 

5. The artist wanted to depict Gorky as a representative of the people 
among those going to meet Christ; later he changed his mind. The 
picture “Holy Rus” (1901-1905) is now in the Russian Museum 
in Leningrad. 

6. The poem “Man” was published in the almanac Znaniye (March 
1904). 

. “Girl by a Pond” (1923) is a portrait of the artist's daughter. 

. Gorky acquired this picture for the art gallery in his native town, 

but did not have time to pass it on. It is now in the Gorky Museum 
in Moscow. 
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M. Andreyeva. “A Trip to the Crimea” 

First published in Literaturnaya gazeta, 26, October 1938. Repro- 
duced here in abridged form. | 

1. The name then given to the Moscow Art Theatre: it toured the Cri- 
mea in 1900. 

2. Dmitry Mamin-Sibiryak (1852-1912) —Russian writer, author of 
the novels The Privalov Millions (1883), Gold (1892) and others 
about life in the Urals and Siberia in the second half of the 19th 
century. 

3. While praising the talent of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, who boldly 
exposed the darker side of Russian reality, Gorky passionately 
opposed their idealisation of passivity and resignation, and rejected 
their religious search. 


VI. Nemirovich-Danchenko. “From the Past” (Excerpts) 
From the book: VI. Nemirovich-Danchenko. From the Past. Aca- 
demia Publishers, 1936 (in Russian). 

1, These words revealed a merely partial comprehension of Chekhov's 
dramatic works. This also affected productions of Chekhov's plavs 
at the Moscow Art Theatre, leading to repeated protests by Chekhov. 
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A reference to words spoken by Vershinin, one of the characters 
in Chekhov’s play Three Sisters (1901): “In two hundred, three 
hundred years, life on earth will be unimaginably wonderful, amaz- 
ing.” 


. The premiére was held on 26 March 1902. 
. In 1902 Gorky’s election as an honorary member of the Academy of 


Sciences was annulled with the participation of Grand Duke 
Konstantin Konstantinovich (President of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences from 1889). 


. Against the “Provisional Rules’, which provided for the expulsion 


and conscription into the army of university students who took part 
in demonstrations and strikes. 


. A play written by Gorky and staged by the Moscow Art Theatre 


on 18 December 1902. 


. Stanislavsky. “The Lower Depths” 


A chapter from the book: K. Stanislavsky, My Life in Art. (in 
Russian). 


. Nemirovich-Danchenko. 
. Chekhov. 
. Vladimir Gilyarovsky (1853-1935)—Russian Soviet writer, author 


of books of essays on pre-revolutionary Russia, the mores and 
customs of old Moscow (Sluit Dwellers, 1887: Moscow and Musco- 
vites, 1926, and others). 


. Took place on 22 August 1902. 
. Babel. “The Beginning” 


First published in Literaturnaya gazetu, 18 July 1937. Reproduced 
here in abridged form. 


. Letopis— (Chronicle) --a monthly literary, scientific and political 


journal (1915-1917); founded by Gorky in Petrograd, it spoke out 
against the war, nationalism and chauvinism. 


. Gorky nonetheless printed two stories by Babel in Letopis—‘*'Mama, 


Rimma and Alla” and “Ilya Isaakovich and Margarita Prokofyevna” 
(No. 11, 1916). 


. Chukovsky. “Contemporaries” (Excerpts) 


Kirsha Danilov (18th century) —thought to be the compiler of the 
first anthology of Russian legends, historical, lyrical and Jjester’s 
songs. 


. Yelpidifor Barsov (1836-1917)—Russian scholar who studied 


Russian folklore and ancient Russian literature. 


. Kalevala—Karelo-Finnish epic about the exploits and adventures 


of the heroes of the fairy-tale !and of Kaleva. 


. Shalyapin. . 
. Catherine II (1729-1796) —Empress of Russia from 1762. 
. L took down this and the preceding story by Gorky with stenographic 


accuracy. 


. Mrs Grundy—a character embodying English hypocrisy. 
. Vladimir Dahl (1801-1872)—Russian writer, lexicographer, 


ethnographer and compiler of A Defining Dictionary of the Living 
Russian Language (Vols. 1-4), for which he was made an honora- 
ry member of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences (1863). 


_ Nikolai Leskov (1831-1895) —Russian writer and author of works 


on the tragic lives of talented people from the lower strata of society 
(“Lefty”, “The Make-up Artist” and others). 
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Pavel Meltnikov-Pechersky (1818-1883)—Russian writer, author 
of the epic poems “In the Forests” (1871-1874) and “In the Moun- 
tians” (1875-1881) about the life of old-believer merchants of 
the Volga region. 


_ Gleb Uspensky (1843-1902) —Russian writer who realistically 


depicted the poverty and oppression of the urban poor (The 
Mores of Rastervaeva Street, 1866, and others). 


. Mikhail Zagoskin (1789-1852) and Ivan Lazhechnikov (1792- 


1869) —Russian writers and authors of historical novels. 


. Vasily Sleptsov (1836-1878)—Russian realist writer (the short 


novel Difficult Times, 1865: stories and essays). 


. Alexander Veltman (1800-1870) —Russian writer. His cycle of 


novels entitled “Adventures Taken from the Sea of Worldly Life™ 
(1846-1863) combines the fantastic and the realistic. everyday life 
and adventure. 


. Although Gorky was born in 1868, the date of his birth was then 


erroneously thought to be 1869. 


. The Serapion Brothers (1921, Petrograd) —a literary group name. 


after a book by the German romantic writer Hoffmann. In their 
works the search for new, realistic styles of writing was combined 
with formal experimentation. In 1922 members of this group— 
K. Fedin, M. Zoshchenko, I. Gruzdev, Vs. Ivanov, V. Kaverin, 
N. Tikhonov and others—made a declaration, giving their autobi- 
ographies and publishing an article by Lev Lunts entitded “Why 
We Are Serapion Brothers” in which they asserted the autonoiny 
of art and its independence of any political and social tasks. Gork\ 
gave thein his support because he saw in their works the beginnings 
of a new literature brought into being by the revolution. 

Serge) Sergeyey-Tsenskyv (1875-1958)—Russian Soviet writer. 
author of the historico-revoluuionary epie The Transformation 
of Russia (1914-1958), and the novel The Heavy Days of Sevasto- 
pol (1939) about the Crimean war (1853-1856). 

Vladimir Korolenko (1853-1921)—Russian writer and publicist. 
His autobiographical novel The History of My Contemtporary. 
and his other works are imbued with democratic and humanist 
ideas. 


. Zhukevsky, Yazvkov, Benediktoy, Fet—Russian poets of the 19th 


century. 


. RAPP (Russian Association of Proletarian Writers) —a _ broad- 


based Soviet literary organisation (1925-1932). While campaigning 
for the party spirit in lterature, the leadership of RAPP became 
dogmatic and preached a vulgarised sociologism. 

Author of the book Men and the Times. 


Slonimsky. “The Early Years. M. Gorky” 

First published in the journal Literaturny sovremennik (Literary 
Contemporary). Noa. 6, 1941. Reproduced here in abridged form. 
In 1917 Slonimsky was in a military hospital in Petrograd. 
Vsemirnaya Literatura. 

Vasily Nemirovich-Danchenko (1848/49-1936) —Russian writer. 
brother of the theatre director Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko. 
Gorky was no doubt referring to the books On the Roud to the 
Caucasus (1880) and Unlit Backwaters. The People, Wild-Life 
and Scenery of the South Caucasus (1894). 

During the First World War (1914-1918) the term “suitcase” was 
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used to refer to large-calibre shells. 


. A tale by Ye. Driyansky (1857). 
. Fyodor Reshetnikov (1841-1871)—Russian writer and democrat. 
. General Yudenich, one of the main organisers of the counter-rev- 


volution during the Civil War, began his advance on Petrograd 
in the summer of 1919. On 20 October his army, having taken 
Pavlovsk and Tsarskoye Selo, approached Pulkovo, but on 23 Octo- 
ber was defeated and repulsed. 


. Named after the founder of this school of thought, the Polish 


socialist V. Mahaiski; petty-bourgeois and anarchic, it preach- 
ed hostility to the intelligentsia. 


. The House of Arts was located in a mansion on the Moika which 


had previously belonged to Yeliseyev, a St. Petersburg merchant. 


. Gorky first met Wells in 1906 in the USA, and they met again a 


year later in London. They began to correspond, Gorky admired 
the anti-war stand taken by Wells during the First World War. 
When he came to Petrograd, Wells stayed with Gorky. 


. After his visit to Soviet Russia,Wells wrote a book entitled Russia in 


the Shadows (1920). While praising what the Bolsheviks had 
achieved, Wells did not believe that Russia could emerge from the 
“shadows”’ without foreign aid. 


Fedin. “Gorky Among Us” (Excerpts) 

Taken from the publication: Konst. Fedin, Collected Works in 10 
Volumes, Vol. 10, Khudozhestvennaya Literatura Publishers, 
Moscow, 1973 (in Russian). 


. A district of Petrograd. 
. Proletkult (Proletarian Culture) —a voluntary organisation (1917- 


1932) which encouraged proletarian amateur activity in various 
branches of the arts, and in particular in literature and drama. One 
of the principles of Proletkult was that the culture of socialism 
should be created exclusively by representatives of the proletariat. 


. In 1919 the peasants of Bavaria and Hungary failed to support a 


proletarian revolt, one of the reasons for the defeat of revolution 
in these countries. 

Mikhail Bakunin (1814-1876) —Russian revolutionary, theorist of 
and one of the ideologists of revolutionary populism. 


. A critic and literary scholar. 
. During the years immediately following the revolution, many saw 


the intelligentsia as servant of the bourgeoisie, making no distinction 
between its liberal-bourgeois and democratic wings. 


. After Gorky’s return from Italy. 
. The meeting took place on 9 June 1928. 
. Gorky developed these ideas in the article “On the Petty-Bourgeoisie”’ 


(1920). 


Ivanov. “Meetings with Maxim Gorky” 
First published in the “Ogonyok Library”, No.27, 1950. Reproduced 


here in abridged form. at 
1. Gorky met Ivanov at the end of February-beginning of March, 


1921. 


2. Ivanov met the New Year (1933) at Gorky’s in Sorrento. 


3. 


In 1916 Ivanov was working as a type-setter for the newspaper 
Kurgansky vestnik (Kurgan Herald). 
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. Voronsky. “Meetings and Conversations with Maxim Gorky” 
Characters in the novel Crime and Punishment by Fyodor Dos- 


toyevsky (1821-1881). 


. Prosveshcheniye (Education) (December 1911-June 1914) —a 


legal monthly Bolshevik theoretical journal published in St. Peters- 
burg. 


. Kuznitsa (The Smithy), a literary group founded in 1920 by poets 


from Proletkult. 


_ Mikhail Prishvin (1873-1954)—Russian Soviet writer whose works 


were recognised as classics during his own lifetime due to his enor- 
mous talent, superb literary style and language, and a deep under- 
standing of life. 


. Artashes Khalatov (1896-1938) —Soviet state and party figure. From 


1927 to 1932 he was chairman of the board of the State Publishing 
House. 


. Avvakum (1620/21-1682) — leader and ideologist of the Russian 


schism who opposed the reforms introduced by the Russian patriarch 
Nikon. 


Secretary. 
. Kaverin. “Gorky and Young People’ 
. “Shields and Candles”’. 
. Osip Senkovsky (1800-1858) — Russian writer, one of the founders 


of Russian Oriental studies. He edited and published the journal 
Biblioteka dlya chteniya (Reading Library), in which he wrote tn- 
der the pseudonym Baron Brambeus. 


. Alexei Tolstoy (1817-1875) —Russian writer and lyrical poet, au- 


thor of the historical novel Prince Serebryany (1863) and others: 
together with the Zhemchuzhnikov brothers he wrote satirical 
parodies under the pseudonym Kozma Prutkov. 


. Aseyev. “A Meeting with Gorky” 


Taken from the publication: Nikolai Aseyev, Collected Works in 
5 Volumes, Vol. 5, Khudozhestvennaya Literatura Publishers, Mos- 
cow, 1964 (in Russian). 


. The Aseyevs arrived in Sorrento on 5 November 1927. 

. Ivan Rakitsky (cf. the reminiscences of Vl. Khodasevich, ‘‘Gorky’). 
. Semyon Kirsanov (1906-1972) —Soviet poet. 

. Ilya Selvinsky (1899-1968) —Soviet poet. 

. Abbreviated name of a poem by the Russian poet Mikhail Ler- 


montov (1814-1841). 


. The poem ‘“The Girl and Death”. 
. Nikolai Tikhonov (1905-1979) —Soviet writer and public figure. 
. Mikhail Svetlov (1903-1964) —Soviet poet and playwright who 


wrote a number of well-known poems, including “Grenada” and 
“The Ballad of Kakhovka”. 


. The poem ‘‘Semyon Proskakov” (1928). 
. A white e€migré newspaper published in Berlin (1920-1931). 
. Gapon (1870-1906) —a priest and agent of the secret police. He 


organised the petition of St. Petersburg workers to Emperor Nich- 
olas II. Exposed and hanged by worker militia. Gorky described 
the events of 1905 in an essay entitled “9th January” (1906). 


. Nikolai Przhevalsky (1839-1888) —Russian traveller who explored 


Central Asia. He was the first to describe the wild horse, the wild 
camel and the Tibetan bear. 


. Nikolai Bauman (1873-1905) —Bolshevik and active member of 
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the Russian revolutionary movement since the nineties. He was 
killed by a Black Hundreder on 18 October 1905. 
14. Valentin Serov (1865-1911) —Russian painter and graphic artist. 
15. Valery Bryusov (1873-1924)—Russian Soviet poet, founder of 
Russian symbolism. After the October Revolution he undertook 
a great deal of public educational work. 


VI. Khodasevich. “Gorky” 
Taken from the journal Znamya (Banner), No. 5, 1987. 

1. Author’s error: in 1914 St. Petersburg was renamed Petrograd. 

2. Leonid Krasin (1870-1926)—Soviet party and state figure. In 
1918 he became People’s Commissar for Trade and Industry, in 
1919— People’s Commissar for the Railways, and in 1920—People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Trade. 

3. Gavrila Derzhavin (1743-1816) —Russian poet and representative 
of Russian classicism. 

4. Grigory Rasputin (1872-1916) —a favourite of Nicholas II and 
his wife, Alexandra Fyodorovna. 

5. Victor Shklovsky (1893-1984) —Russian Soviet writer and literary 
scholar (books on Lev Tolstoy, F. Dostoyevsky, memoirs). 


Ye. Zamyatin. ‘““M. Gorky” 
Taken from Literaturnaya Rossiya, 26 June 1987. 


L. Seifullina. “The Man” 

Taken from the publication: L. N. Seifullina, Collected Works in 
4 volumes, Vol. 4, Khudozhestvennaya Literatura Publishers, 
Moscow, 1969 (in Russian). 

. Printed in the journal Novy mir (New World), No.8, 1934. 

. Nothing is known about this letter by Gorky. 

. The First Congress of Soviet Writers was held from 17 August to 
| September 1934; after the meetings Gorky met and talked with the 
writers in Gorki (a small village outside Moscow). 

4. The journal Druzhba narodov (Friendship of Peoples), until 1949 

an almanac. 

5. “A History of Factories and Plants’—a serial publication on the 
history of industrial enterprises issued under the editorship of Gor- 
ky. Between 1931 and 1933 around 250 books were published. 

6. A reference to the short novel by the Yukaghir writer Tekki Odulok 
(N. I. Spiridonov) depicting the harsh life of the Chukchi people 
of Siberia prior to the revolution. 

7. Maxim Peshkov died on 11 May 1934. 

8. This meeting between Gorky and Romain Rolland took place on 


9 July 1935. 


WN — 


LETTERS 
Gorky—Fedin 


The correspondence between Gorky and Fedin began in January 
1920, when the young Fedin sent to Gorky, together with a letter, a 
few of his works published in the periodic press. At the beginning of Feb- 
ruary that same year, the writers met for the first time. ‘On leaving 
Alexei Maksimovich,” Slonimsky recalled, ‘“Fedin kept repeating with 
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extreme agitation: ‘Gorky told me I would be a writer!” 

Gorky took a lively interest in Fedin’s career, devoting particular 
attention to his first novel Cities and Years. When Gorky went abroad, 
personal contact was replaced by a regular correspondence in which 
the two writers discussed the problems of literary creativity directly 
relevant to the development of budding Soviet literature. In his letters 
to Gorky, Fedin talks about his searches, doubts, successes. respond- 
ing sensitively to the advice given by this outstanding writer. The corres- 
pondence is printed in abridged form. 


Fedin to Gorky. Beginning of September 1925 
1. First published as a separate book in 1925 (Kniga Publishers, Berlin). 
2. The Life of Klim Samgin. 


Gorky to Fedin. 17 September 1925 
1. Apparently a reference to the book by the reactionary philosopher 
Ilyin On Resisting Evil by Force. 


Fedin to Gorky. 16 January 1926 

1. The book Reminiscences of Lev Nikolayevich Tolstoy by Gorkv. 
2. The Berlin publication of Stories. 1922-1924. 

3. The Brothers. 


Gorky—Leonov 


Gorky first became acquainted with the works of Leonid Leonov 
(b. 1899) in 1924, and that same year, on 2 November, sent Leonov a 
letter inviting him to contribute to the journal Beseda. This letter 
was the beginning of a correspondence and friendship between 
the two writers which lasted for many years. 

Gorky thought highly of Leonov’s first novel The Badgers (1924), 
and saw the novel The River, which appeared in 1930, as a major 
achievement of Soviet literature. 

In the second half of July 1927, Leonov went to Sorrento on Gorky’s 
invitation. Many years later, recalling this meeting, Leonov said with 
deep gratitude: “He accepted me immediately, treated me simply with 
gentleness. | returned to Moscow literally in love with him.” Leonov 
visited Sorrento a second time in April-May 1931. 

Noting the enormous role which Gorky had played in the emergence 
and development of early Soviet literature, Leonov wrote: “There are 
few of us who have no letters from him, received precisely at the mo- 
ment when they were most necessary. This friendly involvement and 
support by an elder craftsman in whom we have unconditional trust 
gave us more than once the strength to continue working...” (/zvestia. 
25 September 1932) 


Leonov to Gorky. 25 (?) December 1927 

1. In September-October 1927, the 35th anniversary of Gorky’s literary 
activity was widely celebrated in Soviet society. 

2. Ye. P. Peshkova. 


Leonov to Gorky. 21 October 1930 


1. Llya Ostroukhov (1858-1929)—a scenic painter, one of the first 
collectors of Russian icons. 
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2. Possibly a reference to the novel Skutarevsky, on which Leonov 
began to work at the end of 1930. 


Gorky—Zoshchenko 


Gorky and Mikhail Zoshchenko (1895-1958) met in 1921. In the 
short article “Gorky for Me", Zoshchenko wrote: ‘‘There are those 
who think that, for the most part, Gorky praises every writer and says 
various pleasant, friendly and tactful words to everyone. That is not 
so. In 1922, when I wrote something that was indeed rather poor, Gorky, 
I recall, so criticised me that I did not even venture to have it nrinted 
(“The Red and the White.’—Ed.)... Gorky’s sharp criticism aud his 
praise were both equally valuable and useful to me.” (Literaturnaya 
gazeta, 15 May 1931). 


Gorky to Zoshchenko. October 1927 
1. A reference to the book What Is Art? by Lev Tolstoy. 


Zoshchenko to Gorky. January 1934. 

1. Arkady Averchenko, The Satirikon’s Expedition to Western Europe: 
Yuzhakin, Sunders, Mifasov, Krysakov, Novy Satirikon, Petrograd, 
1915. 

2. This letter by Zoshchenko was published in the Blue Book (1935) 
as a dedication to Gorky. 


Gorky to Zoshchenko. 25 March 1936 

1. From the poem by Vladimir Mayakovsky (1893-1930) “Cloud in 
Pants” (1915). 

2. From the poem “Talking with the Taxman about Poetry”. 


Gork y—Pasternak 


Boris Pasternak (1890-1960) first met Gorky in 1905 or 1906. 
Gorky knew the poet's father, the famous painter Leonid Pasternak, 
who drew the writer's portratt in February 1906, in Berlin. In 1915 
Gorky printed The Broken Jug, a play by Kleist translated by Pasternak, 
in the journal Sovremennik. In the autumn of 1927, Pasternak sent 
Gorky a signed copy of his poem “The Year 1905”. Gorky always fol- 
lowed Pasternak’s work with close altention, as ts shown by his com- 
ments in books of the poet’s works which he kept in his own library. 


Pasternak to Gorky. 10 October 1927 
1. “The Year 1905”. 
2. The last lines of the letter are written in the margins. 


Gorky to Pasternak. 18 October 1927 
1. Boris Zubakin (1894-1937) —archeologist and impromptu poet. 


Gorky to Pasternak. 28 December 1927 
1. A. M. Gorky, Collected Works, Vol. XIX, Reminiscences. Stories. 


Notes, Kniga Publishers, Berlin, 1927. 
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Gorky—Sholokhov 


The first meeting between Mikhail Sholokhov (1905-1984) and 
Gorky took place in April 1931. at Gorky’s summer house in Kraskovo. 
“After this meeting I saw Gorky often,” recalled Sholokhov. “At that 
time Alexei Maksimovich and I talked a great deal about literature.” 
Sholokhov was then working on the third book of his novel And Quiet 
Flows the Don, and the first book of Virgin Soil Upturned. 

Having read the first book of the novel And Quiet Flows the Don, 
Gorkvy, in an article entitled “On Literature” (1930). wrote that She- 
lokhov was one of those literary artists who had heen able to create 
“a broad, realistic and most talented picture of the Civil War”. In 1931 
Gorky supported Sholokhov in his request that the sixth part of his novel 
And Quiet Flows the Don be published without the abridgements pro- 
posed by some members of RAPP. 


Sholokhov to Gorky. 6 June 193] 

1. Anton Denikin (1872-1947) —lreutenant-general, one of the main 
organisers of the counter-revolution during the Civil War. He 
commanded “The Armed Forces of the South of Russia”. 

2. A reference to violations of the principle of voluntary collectivisation, 
when explanatory work among the peasants was frequent!y replaced 
by crude administrative methods and physical force with respect to 
moderately prosperous peasants. 


REQUEST TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad to have 
your opinion of this book, its translation and 
design and any suggestions you may have for 
future publications. 

Please send all your comments to 17, Zubovsky 

Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 


.. }wo wings of time joined in Gorky, far extending 
over both his life and that of his generation... The 
span of one reaches back into the darkness and silence 
of tsarist times, touching the history of ‘the land of 
Rus’... The other wing, raised upward, relieved and 
cleansed of the remains of tradition, of the burden of 
memories, soars high and free, illur nined by the glow 
of a new age and the young light of its early dawn.”’ 


“. | have never seen a man who bore fame with more 
ability and nobility than Gorky.” 


Vladislav Khodasevich 


‘.. | have a powerful sense of my earth within the 
universe as its centre, and man on it as the chief and 
most genuine miracle of the earth.”’ 


Maxim Gorky, From a letter to Mikhail Prishvin, 1927 
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